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I am directed to forward the final settlement report of the Pnrt&bgarh 
district with a review thereon by the Settlement Commissioner. 

2. Mr. Hooper’s review is so complete, as regards thp main features of the 
assessment, that it leaves little for the Board to add except by way of repetition. 
There are, however, some matters which the Board are compelled to notice; and first 
among these is the character of tho report itself. 


3. It is the expressed wish of the Government of India that final settlement 
reports should be condensed so far as possible. The orders of the Government of 
India were circulated, but they do not appear to have reached Mr. Sanders bofo-re he 
compiled his report. For not only is the report diffuse, and overloaded with details, 
which would have been unnecessary even in a pargana assessment report and are 
altogether superfluous in a final report, but it also contains much irrelevant and some 
contentious and personal matter. In justice to Mr. Sanders it must bo recognised 
[and lie pleads for excuse on this aeoount (page 277)], that it was written in the 
intervals of very heavy work. The Board thoroughly appreciate the great pains he has 
taken to bring his report up to the standard which ho believed to be necessary and 
his earnest endeavour to omit nothing which oould, in any way, bear on the question 
of assessment. But it is none the less to be regretted that so much labour should have 
been so misapplied, under stress of a misconception as to what such a report should 
be. For the final report is no longer the important document that it was a generation 
ago. The assessments are now considered by Government in detail before they are 
declared ; the methods and results are discussed in the intermediate assessment reports ; 
and it is, therefore, no longer necessary for the Settlement Officer to justify his action 
in the final report. Again the revised pargana books and hand books give the local 
officers all the statistical information they require, in a convenient form; they are 
readily accessible ; and detailed information in the final report is, therefore, no longer 
required for the purposes of record. The final report should merely contain a brief 
summary of results for the District as a whole, and the Board consider that it need not 
ordinarily extend to greater length than a tahsil assessment report. A circular letter 
has been issued to this effect, and the Board have directed that, in future, no final 
settlement report shall be printed, until they have seen it in manuscript, and, if 
necessary, returned it for condensation, or for the excision of contentious and personal 
matter, which should certainly not find a place in a report that will be published for 
sale. In tho present case the report has been printed and can hardly now be returned 
to Mr. Sanders for revision. But iu forwarding it, the Board having regard to the 
personal criticisms it contains on the character of many of the landlords, would suggest 
to Government that it should not, like other settlement reports, be offered for sale 
to the public; or be circulated to unofficial institutions. 

4. It will not, tho Board think, l>e expected, for no useful purpose would be 
served thereby, that they should follow and criticise Mr. Sanders’ expressions of 
opinion in detail. It does not appear that Mr. Sanders has a very close and critical 
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acquaintance with the previous history of the district, and it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that his opinions have been to some extent influenced by the position of 
controversy which he has taken up. Nor is it always easy to understand or to 
reconcile those opinions. The argument on page 58, for instance, would appear to 
be directed to the proof that the landlords consistently oppose the construction of 
wells to the great loss of the tenantry; hut on page 170 it is stated “that all crops 
requiring water can easily get it,;” and it also appears (page 59) that no fewer than 
9,099 wells have been constructed since the last settlement, of which 5,986 have been 
made by tenants. In drawing attention to such matters the Board have no desire 
to lay stress on the imperfections of work done under great difficulties; but it is 
necessary for them to indicate the nature of the reason why they find themselves 
unable always to acoept without reserve the opinions of Mr. Sanders, which are based 
on his experience in Parffibgarh, or to accept at all his opinions where he has allowed 
himself to expatiate beyond his experience into generalisations regarding the rest of 
Oudh. 

5. It is not out of place to remark that from the political point of view, which 
cannot be disregarded in a revision of settlement in Oudh, Partabgarh is one of the 
most important districts of the province. In no district is the clan system more 
firmly established; in none does it possess a greater vitality. The great Bachgoti, 
Sombansi, Bais, Bison and Kanpuria clans have Decn settled on the soil for some five 
or six centuries, and have scarcely been disturbed in tlieir possession. The possessions 
of the elan still coincide with the boundaries of the parganas which they originally 
determined, and the transfers of proprietary interests appear to have been kept within 
the limits of the clan. The tie of clanship, dominated and controlled by Brahmanic 
influence, has ever been the distinctive feature of Partabgarh as of the south-eastern 
districts in Oudh; the traditional privileges of the clansmen in the rental system 
have not been disturbed ; and there seems little reason to doubt that, in spite of the 
litigation and conflict to which they have inevitably been made parties under British 
rule, the clansmen are at heart uot less united now than experience showed them to 
be, expectation to the contrary notwithstanding, forty years ago. 

6. It is, indeed, a matter of supreme and obvious importance, that the clans 
should not be ousted from the soil. And this should, from the first, have been 
recognized as a ground for special moderation where the rents were very high and 
the enhancements threatened to be very large. It would be hardly fair to blame 
the Settlement Officer because due attention was not, at the outset, paid to this 
consideration. The district was one of tne first in Oudh to come under revision of 
settlement; the rental system of Oudh was little known; controversy had set its 
mark upon opinion and there was a tendency to suspect concealment of rent and 
illicit practices, which has been proved by subsequent experience t,o be in the main 
without foundation. Moreover, the prevalence of distinct high caste rates had been 
overlooked in framing the settlement rules, although this feature of the rental system 
had occupied a place, by no means obscure, in the enquiry regarding the existence 
of tenant right thirty years before. 

7. But apart from any political grounds for moderation the existence of very 
high rents in Partabgarh called for special caution in assessment. That many of the 
rent-rolls are in reality rack-rentals, the stability of which is very far from assured, 
the Board can hardly doubt. In the course of the enquiry made in preparation for 
the Kent Act of 1886 it was found that in the villages examined in Partabgarh, the 
rents had risen 49 per cent, since the last settlement, or exactly double of the average 
rise of reuts in the villages examined in the whole province including those of 

Page 275, VolmnoIIof the Partabgarh. And the statistics, which in themselves were perhaps not altogether 
Blue Boot. conclusive, were confirmed by the opinions of the local officers. In his report on the 

subject, Major Grigg, Deputy Commissioner, wrote “ I am inclined to think that in no 
district in Oudh are equally high rent-rates to be met with” and again “I have not 
the slightest hesitation in saying that rents iu a great many instances have been raised 
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so rapidly and so high as to press most severely on tenants.” To the same effect was 
the opinion of Mr. Baillie, Assistant Commissioner, “L am led to believe as the 
result of this inspection that rents have, in numerous cases, been raised so high as to 
press severely on the tenants and that there is in many villages a prevalence of what 
may be called wanton and unjustifiable exactions by the landlords/’ And Munslii 
Rabat Ali Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, recorded the following opinion. 
“Though the enhancement took place gradually yet in some places it is heavy to the 
tenants. This heaviness also differs: in some places all classes of tenants are affected 
by it, in some only tenants of some special caste.” Later on Mr. Crawford, Deputy 
Commissioner, stated as bis opinion based oir enquiry “The people avlio are really 
rack-rented are low caste cultivators whose rents can be screwed up by the landlords 
without recourse to ejectment. A landlord but seldom takes the trouble to serve a 
notice on a low-caste cultivator. In order to raise rent, he simply makes him pay 
the enhanced demand.” It must be remembered that these enquiries were conducted 
at a time when controversy and, in consequence, speculation ran very high, and before 
the accurate data which we now possess were available. But the rental incidence of 
the low caste tenants, Rs. 7 per acre over the whole district, which the attested papers 
record, is, without doubt, extremely severe. The intense demand by cultivators for 
land in Partfibgarh undoubtedly forced rents up to their present level, and it would 
be contrary to all experience to suppose that the rents are not in many cases rack- 
rents, and unstable. The Rent Act has successfully arrested general enhancement, and 
the condition of the tenantry has apparently improved ; for, before the passing of the 
Rent Act the condition of the tenantry was described as worse than elsewhere in 
Oudh. Whereas they now appear to be “outwardly well oil’.” If the rents are in 
reality collected in full, and the tenants do not suffer in the process, there is no reason 
why the rents should not be accepted as stable for the basis of assessment. But the 
figures of collections, and the Settlement Officer’s remarks upon them (page 2G4), 
must be received with some reserve. The mere iiict that the amount shown as average 
collections exceeds in the district as a whole and in nearly all the individual parganas 
the amount of the rents verified at attestation is remarkable. Experience in other 
districts in Oudh has shown that collections are very frequently overstated, it being 
the practice to record as collected in full all arrears for which a bond is taken from 
the tenant, although a very large proportion of this bonded debt is often not recovered. 
Brahman tenants are notorious defaulters and Brahman tenants preponderate in 
Partiibgarh. It. is not safe to attribute variations in collections solely to imperfect 
record, and local enquiries about collections arc not necessarily, as is suggested, (pages 
264-5) barren of result. A Settlement Officer who manages to acquire the confidence 
of the landlords will gcnerclly obtain access to the private accounts of at least 
the better landlords in the district. These general observations regarding the eash 
rents are, in the Board’s opinion, necessary, because it seems likely that the settlement 
will stand or fall upon the valuation of the cash rented laud. 

8. With regard to the valuation it is sufficient to observe that the area assessed 
is very full, including as it docs all cultivated grove lands, a considerable area of 
which lire rent was undetermined, and 10,730 acres of fallow. That the attestation 
was conducted with great zeal there can hardly be any difference ol opinion : whether 
it was marked by discretion, the Board are not in a position to say. The attestation 
of rent-rolls in Oudh, where the rents are so variable and the conditions by which 
they are determined so little understood, requires the exercise of a patience and an 
iusight which few Deputy Collectors possess. The Board are not prepared to deny 
that the rent-rolls disclosed on attestation are the genuine rent-rolls. The fact 
remains, however, that they are very high, and the allowance made for short collections 
is only 2'3 per cent, of the high attested cash rental. The cash-rented area represents 
72T6 per cent, of the area assessed and any over-valuation of the cash-rented 
area is calculated to lead to over-assessment. The valuation of the grain-rented 
area is also, as shown by Mr. Hooper in paragraph 11 of his review, extremely 


Pages 2G9, 270, Volume I 
of the Blue Boole. 


Page 2SR, Volume I of the 
Wue Book. 


(Page 281, Volume I, Oudh 
Kent Act of the Blue 
Book.) 

(Page 10G of report.) 
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high in view of the manifest inferiority of the grain-rented lands, hut the area 
involved is very small, representing only 2 - 2 per cent, of the area assessed. The 
other assumption areas have been valued at rates, which, after deductions, closely 
approximate to the rates payable by tenants of the same castes as (ho occupants of 
the assumption areas. The moderation claimed by Mr. Sanders for his valuation is 
not, therefore apparent. Allowances for improvements have been given very 
grudgingly, if at all. Indeed the assets aceopted for assessment arc, in the opinion of 
the Board, full, if not exaggerated. 

9. The stress of the assets has, however, been to some extent alleviated by 
taking a moderate percentage (45*36 per cent.) of them. But the actual enhancement 
is great (35'5 per cent.) though it has been graduated as follows :— 

First five years ... ... ... ... 24 95 per cent. 

Second „ ... ... ••• 32*34 „ 

Final ,» hi ... ... ••• 25*5 ,i 

And tbe revenue incidence at Rs. 2‘7 per acre of cultivation is undoubtedly 
high. 

10. The Settlement Commissioner appears to consider that final sanction may 
now be safely accorded to tbe settlement as it stands after revision, and tbe Board are 
not prepared to dissent from this view. The original assessments were no doubt 
excessive, and the objections and appeals were very numerous. In considering proposals 
of assessment, tbe higher authorities are bound to rely largely on tbe discretion of the 
Settlement Officer, and it is not easy to correct original over-assessment satisfactorily 
on objection and appeal; but the reductions made from the original proposals have 
been large, and there is lenson to hope, though experience alone can show, that 
they have afforded sufficient relief. The cultivation and the rents appear to have 
practically reached their limits, but it is possible that one effect of the settlement will 
be an attempt to raise the rents of the high-caste tenantry. So long as prices remain 
high, which in view of the recent extension of railway communication may perhaps 
be expected, there is reason to hope that the enhanced revenue will be paid though 
its collection will require constant and close attention. That attention the Board 
will bestow, and they, therefore, recommend that the settlement bo now confirmed. 

11. With regard to the proposal in paragraph 16 of the Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner’s review, the Board recommend that the settlement he confirmed for periods, 
which will expire in the different talisils on the following dates :— 

Talisil Patti ... ... ... ... ... ... 30th June 1924. 

„ Kunda ... ... ... ... ... ... Ditto 1925. 

„ Fartahgarli ... ... ... ... ... Ditto ]926. 

12. The cost of the settlement operations lias been high, falling at the rate of 
Rs. 194-5-1 per square mile of total area. The Board have more than once stated 
their opinion that the simultaneous conduct of District and Settlement work by one 
officer, is not desirable. Better results, perhaps at a smaller cost, would have been 
obtained if the work bad secured the undivided attention of a single officer. 

13. One other matter calls for notico. The determination of UDder-proprietary 
rents was concluded before tho rules contained in the Book Circular No. 32-11 were 
issued, and tho decisions of the Settlement Courts have not always been in strict 
accordance with the principles of those rule? But substantial justice appears to have 
been done in the first instance or on appeal, and the Board have already expressed 
their opinion that it is out of the question now to revise the decisions of the Courts, 
which all parties have now accented, and to which they have adjusted their relations. 

14. In conclusion, I am to say that, though the Board have been compelled to 
call attention to facts which are not consistent with the position taken by Mr. Sanders, 
there can be no question as to the moderation of the settlement, and though they 
greatly regret that the settlement operations have excited so much id-feeling on the 
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part of landlords, sympathy with whom it is one of the first duties of a Settlement 
Officer to establish, they cannot but recognize the fact that Mr. Sanders had no desire 
to undertake the settlement of the district in addition to his duties as Deputy 
Commissioner, but that nevertheless ho accepted the additional burden and carried 
through the work with a zeal, energy and unflagging dovotion to duty, that deservo 
a very full measure of appreciation. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

H. BUTLER, 

Offg. Joint Secretary. 



From 


No. 


13.63A 

178-6 


J. HOOPER, Esqr., C. S„ 

Settlement Commissioner, Oddh. 

To 

The SECRETARY, BOARD OF REVENUE, 

North-Western Provinces and Oddh. 

Dated Lucknotc, the 31 st May 1398. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to submit Mr. J. Sanders’ final report on the 
settlement of the Partabgarh district. The report was printed in 1896 ; 
but final statements of revenue, of expenditure and case work were only 
received a few days ago. 

2. The settlement was carried out on the same system as that of 
Unao; and the Deputy Commissioner was placed in charge of the opera¬ 
tions, which (as in Unao) included the revision of village maps and the pre¬ 
paration of a settlement record. The district was bfoaght under settlement 

by Notification No, 1816 . dated the 22nd July 1891; and operations 
I.— 7 °7 a.. 

were declared to be closed by Notification No. 3114 , of the 26th August 

I.—7u7A. 

1896, with effect from the 1st September following. The assessments 
were reported on the following dates : — 

Pargana Patti ... ... 24th January 1893. 

,, Partabgarh ... ... 22nd December 1893. 

„ Dhingwas ... . ... 25th January 1894, 

j, Bihar, Manikpur and Rampur 5th February 1895. 

„ Ateha ... ... 19th February 1895. 

The orders of Government on the assessments last reported were 
issued in July 1895 ; but the assessment of pargana Patti had to be repeat¬ 
edly revised ; and it v#as not finally disposed of till the 27th March 1897, 

when the last revision was sanctioned bv Government Order No. 987 

L—707A,, 

of that date. The assessments were.entirely made by Mr. Sanders, who, 
except for a short time when he was on special duty, was also in charge as 
Deputy Commissioner of the administration of the district- 

3. As the assessments have all passed under the scrutiny of the 
Board and the Government, and have been fully discussed in reviews and 
orders when the pargana reports were submitted, I should have wished, 
in submitting this review, to confine my remarks to a brief statistical 
account of the general results. But the report is bulky, extending (with- 
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out the appendices) to 277 pages of print; ifc'is not well arranged ; and 
it is much overlaid with detail. It may, therefore, assist the Board in 
dealing with it if I attempt to bring together, in a short sketch, the facts 
and conditions which have the most important bearing on the assess¬ 
ment. 

Partabgarh is a typical district of south-eastern Oudh, with the dense 
population and close cultivation which characterize that part of the 
province. The soil is generally fertile; and an excellent system of well 
irrigation protects the spring harvests from drought. There are 
15,522 masonry wells, or one to every 32 acres of cultivation ; and in 
addition, there is a large number of earthen wells, many of which 
are fairly durable and can be worked by bullocks. The area irrigated 
from these and from natural sources (many of them affording a permanent 
and safe supply) is 2,92,478 acres, which is over 58 per cent, of the total 
in cultivation, and nearly equals the area of the spring harvest. ' This and 
the autumn crops are of almost the same extent, occupying respectively 
61*05 and 01*23 ner cent, of the cultivated area. The crop statistics are 
such as might be expected in a district where the population presses 
closely on the soil. They show an extension, since the last settlement 
in the area devoted to the production of the coarser grains, which the 
people require for food ; and the staples most largely grown are rice (26*32 
per cent.) and barley (28*03 per cent.). Of the more valuable products 
wheat (alone or in combination) only occupies 12 per cent, of the cultivated 
area, and cane 2*85 per cent.; but in pargana Patti cane is an important 
crop (6*1 per cent.). The cultivation of poppy is also of importance in a 
great part of the district, and rents are largely paid from the income 
derived from it; but it is extremely variable in extent. The percentage 
of double-cropped land in the settlement year was 22*28 ; but this is below 
the average proportion, which is nearly one-third.* 

4, During the last settlement the cultivated area has increased from 
4,48,636 acres to 4,98,916 acres, or by 11*21 per cent. It is now 54 per 
cent, of the total area, which is not a high proportion ; but there is no 
great margin for further extension of tillage. The land classed as cul- 
turable, but not. cultivated, consists of— 

Groves ... ... ... 70,507 acres. 

Waste ... ... ... 2§,834 „ 

Old fallow ... ... ... 60,327 

New fallow ... ... ... 12,755 „ 

It may be doubted whether much of the culturable waste would 
really repay cultivation, and most of the old fallow has been abandoned, be¬ 
cause attempts at reclamation have proved unremunerative. Probably, 

9 See pages 67—73 of the report, and the crop statement at page 33 of tho Appendices. 
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in the ■district as a whole, the limit of profitable cultivation has nearly beep 
leached. 

At the census of 1891, the population numbered 9^10,895 ; and the 
increase since the last settlement, according to the enumeration then 
made, is 44'85 per cent. The former returns may not be altogether 
reliable, and the actual growth of the population is perhaps less than 
appears from the figures; but there can be no doubt that it has been very 
considerable ; it has not been accompanied by a corresponding exten¬ 
sion of cultivation; and the pressure on the land is now great. The 
average density is 631 persons per oquare mile of total area, and 1140 
per square mile of cultivation which is not far short of two persons to 
every cultivated acre. 

5. The district is mainly taluqdari, 2,040 mahals out of a total 
number of 2,847 being held on this tenure (page 19), The taluqdars 
have increased their estates at the expense of the smaller proprietors ; 
but these and other transfers have been almost entirely between members 
of the landowning classes; and it is satisfactory to bote that, so far, 
money-lenders and traders have not obtained any great hold upon the 
land of the district. The Rajput taluqdars and their clansmen (Bais, Kan- 
puria, Bison, Bachgoti and Sombansi) bold 8,37,114 acres, or over 90 per 
cent, of the entire district—almost exactly the same area as they owned 
at last settlement (page 22.) 

In view of the fact that the greater nart of the district belongs to 
taluqdars, double tenures are not vory numerous. 457 entire mahals and 
43 shares in mahals are sub-settled ; and petty under-proprietors of 
specific plots hold 33,746 acres, which is only 64 per cent, of the area 
recorded in holdings. 

Among tenants, Brahmans hold the largest area. Kurmis come 
next, and the district is said to rank second in Oudh in regard to the 
number of this excellent class of cultivators (page 50). The farms are 
small ; the plough duty is only 4’34 acres ; and the wells and ploughs are 
worked by a sufficient number of stall-fed cattle of good breed. These 
facts and figures point to close and careful cultivation, and a comparative¬ 
ly high degree of agricultural efficiency. 

6. With the conditions that have been summarized above—a dense 
population, a large pnoportion of good cultivators, abundant and to a great 
extent secure irrigation, and adequate agricultural resources—full rents 
might be expected ; and the district rent-rate is only exceeded in Oudh in 
Bara Banki, and that not considerably. It would be higher than it is 
were it not for the influence of caste, which moderates the rents of the high 
caste tenantry. The preferential rates paid by high caste tenants are a 
feature in the rental system of Oudh, which has been clearly brought out 
atthe present revision of settlement ; and, to quote a remark made by Mr. 
Benett in one of his reviews, the preference is most marked in the eastern 
districts, where the traditions of Hinduism are strongest, and the privileges 
and disabilities of caste are least open to question. The influence of caste 
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on rents is strong in Partabgarh, as will be seen 
table of rental incidencesr— 

from the following 

Class of tenants. 

Incidence of cash-rental 
per acre. 

All tenants 

Rs. 6'21 

Low caste 

„ 7-00 

Thakurs 

„ 4-91 

All high caste (Brahmans, Thakurs and Kayasths) 

„ 5-22 


As is usually the case, the Thalcur rate is lowest. The Thakur 
tenants are for the most part the clansmen of the proprietors ; and 
they enjoy an advantage in rent as Compared with low caste cultivators 
of very nearly 30 per cent. The rental privilege for all high caste tenants 
is almost exactly 2o per cent. As the Boaru are aware, this difference of 
four annas in the rupee in favour of high caste tenants obtains so generally 
in eastern Oudh that it may almost be considered to be the recognized 
allowance. I have dwelt on this subject as it is of importance in 
connection with the valuation of the assumption areas, especially in a 
district where the rents paid by ordinary cultivators seem to have 
reached a limit beyond which any further increase would be undesirable. 
For an all round incidence the low caste rate of Rs. 7 per acre can only 
be considered as distinctly high, 

7. As in most of the more fully developed districts in Oudh, the 
main source of enhancement of revenue is the rise in rents resulting from 
the growth of the population, the improvement in communications, and the 
increase in produce values, that have taken place since the last settlement. 
The progress of rents, its relation to prices, and the character of the 
present rentals as regards stability, ate‘therefore subjects of great interest 
in connection with the assessment. They are discussed at some length 
in pages 93—106 of the report ; but I have been unable to draw any but 
the most general conclusions from the statistics that are furnished. 
The Settlement Officer gives the following rates as illustrating the progress 
of rents :— 


(1) . Rent-rate at last settlement 

(2) . Average cash rate of 12 years before the present 

revision ... ... 

(3) , Average of 6 years 

(4) , Average cash rate of the year before verification 

(5) , Average rate in the year of record 


Rs. 4 6 8 

„ 5 7 8 

„ 5 9 10 
,, 5 10 7 


The first of these is a pure assumption, being calculated at double 
the revenue rate at last settlement (page 97). The average rates for 
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twelve years and six years are derived from the returns of rent-rolls 
and collections, which include under-proprietary rents, nominal and 
fictitious rents, and demands for sayar and other miscellaneous items 
(page 98). There is little to be gained by an examination of these figures, 
the accuracy of which is admittedly open to question. All that can be 
said is that the rents are for the most part old and well established ; 
and that the increase during the twelve years which have elapsed since 
the Oudh Rent Act came into force has not been great. On these points 
the Settlement Officer’s opinion, which is founded upon inquiry and 
examination of the rent-rolls, may be affcepted ; but his further conclu¬ 
sions that “ throughout the district rents arc generally collected in full 
within the year in which they are due,” (page 2(34), and that “properly 
speaking there is no rack-renting in the district ” (page 265\ must be 
received with some reserve. The former opinion is opposed to experience 
and probability ; and, if there is no rack-renting, there are extremely high 
rents, which it was found impossible to accept as affording a safe basis for 
assessment. 

It will be observed that the cash, rate in the year of record is 
higher than that of the preceding year. In many villages the attested 
rents were largely in excess of those previously disclosed, which is 
attributed to the greater accuracy of the settlement rent-rolls as compared 
with those furnished by the Patwaris (page 188,). 

8. After the above account of the circumstances of the district and 
its rental system, the examination if the assessment may be proceeded 
with. It will be confined to a brief outline of the methods employed, 
and a statement of general results. 

Following the usual system the Settlement Officer demarcated soils, 
grouped the villages into assessment circles, and deduced differential 
soil rates from the cash-rents. The result-of the soil classification of the 


cultivated area is given below*;-- 

Soil. 

percentage on toti 

— 1 - . , —.— — '' —■ — }. . ~ 

Goind ... ... ••• ••• ••• 

38-29 

l^Ianjhar 

33*89 

PaIo ••• ••• •*’ •'* 

27-82 


The percentage of goind is. unusually high, and exception has 
been taken to the soil classification on this account; but it is unnecessary 
to discuss this question, as it is the results of the valuations which are of 
practical importance, rather than the apparatus by which they were 
obtained. In the greater part of the district bhur was treated as a separate 
soil for assessment purposes (page 165). The area of this inferior soil is 
not considerable, except in pargana Partabgarh where it amounts to 19-7 


♦ S«e table at page 109 o£ tUe tap .rt. 
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per cent, of the cultivation. Over the entire district the proportion 
is 11 34 per cent, 

I have not been able to find in the report any statement, showing the 
valuation of the cash-rented area at circle rates, by which the fairness 
of the rates, as compared with the cash-rents from which they are derived, 
could be tested. The only information I can discover is that given 
in the table at page 142, where the incidence of the valuation at full 
circle rates is shown as Es. 6-2-8 against a recorded cash rate of Rs. 6-3-S 
per acre. Judged by this test the extreme moderation which is claimed 
for the circle rates (page 143) is not very evident; but the comparison 
is not exact, as the valuation rate is calculated on the entire assessed area, 
only a portion of which is cash-rented. No definite conclusion can be 
drawn from the figures given in the report, except that the rates make 
no specific allowance for caste ; and that, therefore, as they stand, they ore 
too high for the valuation of the assumption areas, which largely consist 
of the holdings of Brahmans and Tbakurs. The result was that, in the 
parganas first assessed, the valuations originally framed were too high; 
but, in the end, sufficient reductions were generally made, as will be 
explained in the following paragraph. 

9. The valuations of the assumption areas were almost invariably 
made by the application of standard rates, with or without deductions (page 
177). In pargana Patti, the first assessed, full rates were applied through¬ 
out without any allowance except the statutory rebate of 12^ per cent, 
which was given on occupancy lands (page 227). The areas held by 
high caste proprietors and under-proprietors were thus valued at rates 
considerably higher than those paid for similar land by tenants of the same, 
class ; and this was one cause of the high assessment originally proposed 
But the valuations, as well as the assessment, of this pargana were repeat¬ 
edly reduced, and finally brought down to a moderate level. The 
valuations in pargana Partabgarh (the next assessed), which were also 
high, were reconsidered by the Settlement Officer ; and, as was remarked 
in the orders passed by the Government, the revised statistics showed a 
a distinct advance in the direction of moderation and safety. In the 
proposals (as modified) for this pargana, and for the remainder of the 
district, a reduction of 25 per cent, in the valuation at full rates was gener¬ 
ally made on the greater part of the assumption area. This, as has been 
noted in paragraph 6 above, is the rental advantage enjoyed on the average 
by high caste tenants ; but, as the deduction is made from rates which 
represent the rents of all classes of tenants, and not those of low oaste 
tenants only, the result is that the rates on the assumption areas are slight¬ 
ly below the high caste rate. This is noted, not by way of criticism, but 
as an indication that the valuations are, on the whole, reasonably moderate. 

10. The next question to be considered is that of the assessed area,, 
for which rents were accepted, and to which rates were applied. 

The cultivated area in the settlement year was 4,98,916 acres 
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(paragraph 4 above). The figures for the previous years for which complete 
returns are given are as below — 

1295 Fasli ... ... 4,91,461 acres. 

1296 „ ... ... 5,00,068 „ 

1297 „ ... ... 4,96,905 „ 

Average ... 4,96,145 


The settlement area, therefore, may be taken as fairly representing the 
normal standard of cultivation. The area recorded in holdings, which amounts 
to 5,22,069 acres, includes 23,153 acres of waste and fallow in addition to 
the laud under the plough. The Settlement Officer showed some discrimi-' 
natiouin his treatment of the uncultivated portion of the holdings area. The 
recorded area of tenants’ cash-rented land was accepted as it stood ; but 
the fallow and waste recorded under the assumption classes were for the 
most part eliminated, and the total area out of cultivation-, that was even¬ 
tually assessed, was 10,730 acres. Details of the recorded and assessed 


areas under each class of tenure are given in the following table :• 


Recorded AREA. 



Tenants’ cash-rented land 

Occupancy ... 

Proprietary cultivation 
T'nder-propriotary 
Grain-rented ... 


Assessed area. 

Cultivated. 

2 

o3 

> 

P 

O 

a 

Total. 

3,59,807 

7,936 

3,67,743 j 


7,437 1,542 3,979 7,437 

55,023 1,624 56,647 55,023 

25,708 8,038 33,746 25,708 

10,852 751 11,<03 10,852 


Kent-free and nominally rented, 40,089 3,262 43,351 40,089 

Total assumption areas ... 1,39,109 

Grand Totai. ... 4,98,916 




196 7,633 

947 55,970 



2,794 1,41,903 


I 

10,730 5,09,646 


The assessed area includes nearly the whole of the new fallow., which 
amounts to 1*2,755 acres (paragraph 4 above); so that practically no 
margin has been left for fluctuations of cultivation in bad seasons. But 
there is not much precarious land in the district; and probably most of 
the cash-rented fallow regularly pays rent. 

Besides the area shown in the table, 16 acres of land within muni¬ 
cipal limits were assessed under Board’s Circular Ho, 4—I, and an 
addition of 117 acres was made for suppressed or deficient cultivation. 
The total area assessed, therefore, stands at 5,09,779 acres. 
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11 The recorded cash-rental is Rs, 22,91,047 on an area (as shown 
above) of .3,67,743 acres,* or over 72 per cent, of the total assessed. The 
rents were fully disclosed at attestation, and no entire rent-roll was 
rejected as fraudulent. One rent-roll was discarded for inadequacy, and 
474 for excess, with the net result of reducing the cash-rents by Rs. 52,331. 
Standard rentals were substituted in all these cases. The recorded and 
accepted cash-rentals, with the finally adopted valuations of the assump¬ 
tion areas after all deductions, are shown in the following statement:— 


Tenure. 

Area. 

Rent, 

Rato. 



Acres. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Recorded cash-rental ... 


3,67,743 

22,91,047 

i 6 23 

Accepted caih-rental 

Assumption area. 

Occupancy 

i" 

3,67,743 

22,38,716 

6'09 


7,633 

37,695 

494 

Proprietary cultivation •< 


55,970 

2,77,748 

4-96 

Under-proprietary 


26,317 

1,34,981 

5T3 

Grain-rented ... ... 


11,228 

58,678 

5-22 

Rent-free and nominally rented ... 

... 

40,755 

2,15,447 

5-28 

Total assumption area 


1,41,903 1 

. 7,24,549 

51 

Grand Total 

1 

5,09,646 

29,63,265 

5*81 


Mr. Sanders remarks (page 230) that the assumption areas in each 
amihal consist of at least as good lands as the rest of the cultivation. 
iKis can scarcely be true in every individual instance; but, except as 


ThoBe figures are obtained aa follows :— 


Recorded cash-rental ( page 49) ... 

... 3,69,351 acres. 

Bs. 22,94,520 

Add rents of perpetual leasees that were accepted 

Ill „ 

815 

Deduct favoured holdings transferred 

3,69,462 acres. 

Bs. 22,95,333 

to nominally rented... ... ... 

... 1,919 

... 4,286 


3,67,743 acreB. 

Bs- 22,91,047 



- 


As in colutuu 2 of the statement at page 234, 















regards grain-rented lands, the statement is correct when applied to the 
total areas, as will be seen from the following table of soil percentages :—• 



Percentage to total area under 

TBE TENURE. 

Tenure. 

Goind, 

1 

Manjhar. 

Palo. 

Cash paying tenants 

S8'97 

34-05 

26-98 

Occupancy 

46-76 

34-67 

18-57 

Proprietary cultivation 

39-28 

33-72 

*27 

Undor-proprietary 

44-91 

34:51 

20-58 

Grain-rented 

6-74 

26-14 

67-12. 

Rent-free and nominal ... ... 

33-63 

34-06 

32*31 


The grain-rented, area is shown by this analysis to be very inferior 
in soil, and the rate on this class of land is decidedly high. Bat the rates 
on the other classes, and on the assumption area taken as p whole, are 
moderate when compared with the incidence of the high casto rental, which 
is a fair general test. Thus the valuation incidence on occupancy land and 
proprietary cultivation is only slightly above the Thakur rate of Rs, 4 ? 9l, 
while that on the entire assumption area is well below the combined 
rate for all high caste tenants ofRs. 5*22. The assumption rates compare 
not unfavourably with those in. Unao, the other Oudh district for which a 
final report has been submitted ; and I think that Mr. Sanders is entitled 
to claim that his valuations, with the modifications made in those for 
pargana Patti, are on the whole moderate and fair. 

12. The total assessable assets, including additions for sayar and 
on other accounts, are given below :— * 

Rental assets ... ... Its. 29,63,265 

Addition jor .— 

(1) Sayar ... ... Rs. 4,978 

(2) 117 acres, of suppressed cultivation „ 359 

(3) 16 acres assessed within municipal limits Rs. 74 

Assessable assets ••• R$. 29,68,676 


The income from sayar, that has been assessed, is chiefly derived 
from Mahua trees, which are very numerous in this district. 

No direct allowance was made for improvements, except iD the case 
of Captain Chapman’s estate of Beti, which received special treatment in 
assessment on account of the extensive works of reclamation and irrigation 
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that had lieen carried out (chapter VIII of the report). In other cases 
a lower percentage of revenue on assets, than would otherwise have 
been taken, was sometimes fixed on account of expenditure by landowners 
on wells ; but the failure to make direct allowance has given rise to many 
objections and appeals. 

In the. statement of rental assets the net valuation of proprietary 
cultivation has been entered after deduction of the allowance on sir, 
which was also granted on a considerable proportion of the khudkasht 
lands. It amounts altogether to Re. 64,548 which is 18'8 per cent, of the 
valuation of both classes of proprietary tenure at full rates. 

13. In the table at page 241 of the report the revised revenue is given 
as Rs. 13,66,101; but, since the report was written, the assessment of 
pargana Patti has been for the fourth time revised and reduced, and other 
modifications have been made on objection and appeal. The final figures 
have been reported by the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Tucker, in a statement 
showing the financial results of the assessment oorrected up to the 20th 
May 1898. * JChe revenue now stands at Rs. 13,46,522, giving an en¬ 
hancement over the former demand (Rs. 9,91,416) of 35-82 per cent. It 
takes 45*36 of the net assets and falls at the rate of Rs. 2 l 7 per aero of 
cultivation, the former incidence being Rs. 2'21. The above figures include 
nominal demands on revenue-free and nazul properties. When these are 
excluded, the realizable demand is R 3 .13,35,288 against a former revenue 
of Rs. 9,85,417, and the actual enhancement is 35*5 per cent. The full 
demand will be reached at th« end of ten yearB by the progressions shown 
below :— 


Period. 

Revenue. 

Percentage of in¬ 
crease on former 
demand. 



Rs. 


First five years 

• •• 

12,31,301 

24-95 

Second five years 

*** 

13,04,086 

32-34 

Remainder of term of settlement 


13,35,288 

35-5 


14. The assessments of the different parganas have already been 
before the Board and the Government, and only those of Patti, need be sepa¬ 
rately noticed in a review of the general results. As has been said above, the 
assessment of this pargana has been repeatedly revised ; it has formed the 
subject of some discussion; and a doubt has been expressed as to whether it 
is not still above the standard that has been applied in the rest of the dis¬ 
trict. It may be worth while, therefore, to compare this assessment with those 


Mr Tucktr h&ialto furnished it a Undents of expenditure and cue work. 
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of other parganas. The following table of incidences and percentage* 
will supply the materials for comparison :— 



The recorded cash-rate is approximately the same in Patti, Partab- 
garh, Dhingwas and Bihar ; and the figures for these parganas may fairly 
be compared. They disclose no serious difference in the standard of 
assessment finally adopted. The percentage of revenue on assets and the 
revenue rate are higher in Patti than in the three other parganas ; but 
they are only slightly in excess ; and, though the enhancement is still 
large, the conclusion will probably be accepted that enough has been done, 
by successive revision*, to moderate the assessment of pargana Patti, and 
to bring it into line with that of the rest of the district. To the assessment 
of this, as of the other parganas, it is now recommended that final sanction 
be accorded. 


15. The subject of the cost of the settlement has not been dealt with 
in the report, as the figures were not ready. A complete return, which 
has since been prepared by the Deputy Commissioner, shows the total ex¬ 
penditure as Rs. 2,80,398 ; and the not cost to Government, when receipts 
from the sale of furniture and the income realized from process fees are de¬ 
ducted, as Rs. 2,70,643. The gross expenditure is at the rate of 194.5-1 
per square mile of total area. This is somewhat lower than the rate in Unao; 
but it is still high ; and probably, as in Unao, the arrangement by which 
the Deputy Commissioner was required to carry out the settlement, as well 
as to administer the district, did not conduce to economy. The entire cost 
of the settlement, however, is more than covered by the increase of revenue 
obtained in a single year. 
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16. It remains to discuss the term of the new settlement, a question 
on which the orders of Government are specially required. The former 
settlement* expired on the following dates: — 


Tahsil Patti, 

Pargana Patti, 

. 30th June 1893. 

„ Partabgarh 

55 

Partabgarh, 

30th June 1895. 



Ateha, 

30th June 1896. 

„ Kunda 

55 

Dhingwas 



5 ) 

Bihar 

\ 

i 

y 30th June 1895. 


55 

Manikpur 



)» 

Rampur 



At the present revision one mahal haB been settled for five years only 
(page 272). For the rest of the district the term of the new settlement 
might be fixed so as to expire in the different tahsils. in succession, on the 
dates given below 

Tahsil Patti ... ... ... 30th June 1924, 

,, Kunda ... ... ... 30th June 1925. 

,, Partabgarh... ... ... 30th June 1926. 

If, however, it is thought preferable to fix one date for the entire 
district, I suggest that the assessment be sanctioned for a term ending on 
the 30tb June 1926. This would extend the usual period in all the parganas 
except Ateha ; but, save in Patti, the extension would only he for one year. 
It may be urged in favour of this alternative proposal that the .district is 
fully developed, both in regard to its population and its agriculture ; that 
it is highly rented, so that no great advance in rents is to be expected, or 
indeed desired; and, lastly, that the interests of the State have been secured, 
for some time to come, by an adequate assessment, which gives a very sub¬ 
stantial increase of revenue, 

17. In conclusion, I wish to bring to the notice of the Board the re¬ 
marks in the last chapter of the report in commendation of the services of 
the subordinate officers and officials. As regards Mr. Sanders’ own work 
as Settlement Officer it must be admitted that his first assessments were not 
satisfactory. But this was not due to want of care or conscientious effort ; 
and the assessments subsequently made showed moderation and judgment; 
while, as was remarked by my predecessor Mr. Benett, they reflected 
credit on Mr. Sanders’ energy and capacity for hard work in the discharge 
of his combined duties as Settlement Officer and Deputy Commissioner. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obediept servant, 

J. HOOPER, 
Settlement Commissioner, 
Oil BE, 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA TO THE FINAL SETTLEMENT REPORT OF 

THE PARTABGARH DISTRICT. 
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PART 1. 
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36 

insert “ a ” after “colour to ” 

63 

50 

after “ agriculturist ” read “ of this 

4 


4 

after “ from the surface ” enter 



district ” 




“ a sure sign of waterlogging ” 

64 

9.10. 

omit “though he undertakes—be¬ 



29 

in place of “this” read “the” 



nefits others ” 

j j 


30 

ditto ditto 

66 

2 

after “ has ” insert “further ” 

5 
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insert “ while ” after “ either sido ” 

JJ 

22 

omit “ Even ” 

jl 


14 

for “oretuniuli” read “or tumuli” 

33 

23 

after “ Division ” insert “ spoken of 

•?) 


22 

for “ near ” read “ Near ” 



as the ivorst district in Lower 
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omit “ and ” after “ far as Gutni ” 



Bengal ” 



17 

insert “ they ” after “ which state” 

it 

52 

instead of “as many roads as it re¬ 




insert “ being ” after “ from below ” 



quires, but ” read “ it has just been 
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22 

omit “ the” after “ groves of” 



said ” and instead of “ ones ” read 



27 

after “ of the district” read” also in” 



“roads ” 
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21 

insert “00” after “ from 4 ” 

67 
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after “ all the ” insert “ kachcha ” 
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)) 

insert “ after “ Ganges ” 

7> 
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after “become” read “almost” 

18 
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for “ loose ” read “lose” 



instead of “ about ” 

-26 


24 

after “ rent” insert “hitherto” 
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after “cattle” insert “ , ” 
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alter “taking care” to “care being 
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instead of “of a Brdhman,” road 




taken ” 



“ belonging to ” 

50 
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for “indispensary” read" indis¬ 

83 
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for “ pattons ” read “ patois ” 




pensable ” 

97 
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afte* “is ” insert “shown as ” 



52 

after “ been common” read “ while 

a 

JJ 

after “ difference ” insert “ between 




the Rent Act of 1868 was in force ” 



this and the above area of 

51 
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for “ there are ” read “ it contains ” 



522,069 acres” 
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29 

for “dependent” read “indepen¬ 

a 

13 

for “ 10,730 ” substitute “ 10,860 ” 




dent.” 

it 

14 

for “ as ” substitute “ a few acres of” 



30 after “ not want favour ” insert “ Dur- 

33 

it 

for “ 12,423 ” substitute “ 12,290 ” 






21 

for “ assessed ” substitute “ recorded 



52 

ing my inspections, 
after “ tenants make ” insert “it ” 



attested area of 522,069 ” 

52 
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after “ toil not ” insert “ , ” 

103 

43 

for “ it was ” road “ they were ” 

53 


10 

after “ given up ” insert “ any ” 


48 

after “ especially ” insert “ that ” 

58 
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after “ sugarcane ” insert" cultivation 

104 
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after “if they are” insert “ as ” 




is nearly confined to the Patti 

1<Jd 

16 

after “ It is ” insert “ at the same 




Pargana where it is” 



time ” 
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omit “ of the District" 

106 

25 

for “lendings” read “ lenders ” 

59 
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for “ hy being tlic ” read “ as ” 

107 

9 

for “Soil ” read “ soils ” 

■„ l 

fpara. 2 

instead of “ they were nothing more 

>> 

15 

for “ on ” read “ upon ” 


28) 


nor less than cottiers ” substitute 

tt 

42 

after “ Settlement work ” insert “ and 




“their status closely resembled that 



before a Settlement Oflicer was 




of the cottiers of Ireland” 



appointed ” 

61 


17 

for “ That” read “Their” 

110 

35 

after “ I Jiave ” insert “ at the same 

jj 

15, 

. 16,17 omit from “and bring: out into relief 



time ” 




Ireland,” 

1-11 

42 

for “ some ” read “ most of the ” 

62 

1. 

2. 3. 

omit 

it 

43 

for “others” read “the rest” 

7i 


10 

after “ fields ” insert “ and ” 

115 

45 

omit “ p. 3 ” 

it 


27 

after “ but ” read “ some of the rest. 

116 

7 

after “ Atcha ” insert “ of which 




not so entangled, are well off” 



the ground area was somewhat 




instead of “ many of them even ” 



exaggerated ” 


J 

47 

omit from “ These two years—to 



part ri. 

it 

i 

48 

recoup them” 




» 


50 

after “ their rents ” read “ but they 

116 

15 

Begin with “ This chapter may ap¬ 




do not sell at markets as a matter 



pear of disproportionate length. 




of course ” 



but the subject cannot bo described 

it 


51 

after “ threshing-floor ” read “some¬ 



briefly and was not perhaps 




times all the grain is absorbed in 



described in the Pargana reports 




this demand then the Mahdjan 



with sufficient clearness to satisfy 




advances cash for payment of rent ” 



the reviewing officers. 



( 2 ) 


Page. 

Line. 



Page. 

Line, 

lid 

32 

for “ many ” read 

“ an excessive 

146 

34 



proportion of” 


tJ 

35 


38 

after “ rents ” insert. “ may ” 



117 

12 

after “ The ” insert “ 

soils and ” 



118 

2 

after “ area is ” insert 

“ only a little ” 



ft 

5 

for “ deductions ” 

read “ abate- 




ments ” 

,1 7 for “ deductions ” read “ abate¬ 

ments ” 

>, 9 for “ deductions” read “ abatements” 

(marginal note 7) add “ after rates,” ‘'from 
village to village.” 

119 6 after “ Rents ” insert “ a ” 

„ 10 for “ The ” read “ and ” 

120 (marginal note) for “ case ” read “ caste ” 

125 13. 14. omit “ as examples .. . real ones ” 

,, 14 for “ that ” read “ in order to show 

that ” 

„ 15 after “ deduced are ” insert “ only ” 

„ after “ less ” insert “ than the 
standard rates selected ” 

„ 51. 52 for 2. 5. 1. Manghai.h , ... 


rate about Rs. 4 ° / substitute 

for ]. 4. 1 palo Bhur f , a , P“° 
rate about Rs. 2 3 J ^ ur 

“ Big. B. b.” 

4 for 8 .17 0 
substitute 6 4 W 

13 for “ 17” read “14” 

3 for “ mislow ” read “ low ” 

21 for “ there was ” read “ soarcli 
through jainabandis revealed ” 

43 after “ tenant’s area ” insert “ of a 
village assigned for good reasons to 
this circle ” 

1 before “ the ” place “ to ” 

2 omit “ contains ” 

„ after “ villages ” insert “ were 
assigned ” 

13 for “ in” read “to” 

„ omit “there” 

„ after “ necessarily be ” insert “ as¬ 
signed ” 

15 after" progress” insert “ of rents, 
and therefore villages must not 
always be placed in the circles of 
which the standard rates are the 
same, or nearly the same, as the 
lowest rates of rentals in those 
villages. The above remarks show', 
it is hoped, that the standard rates 
selected are in themselves moderate, 
and that they ” 

20 after “ tenants ” insert " land” 

21 after “or of” insert “that of” 

14 after “ were ” read “ deemed ” 

„ after “inadequate” read “ and such 
a conclusion was not arrived at 
without a careful inquiry in the 
village of the reasons of the prevail¬ 
ing low rentals, ” 

11 after “ settlement, ” read “ and only 
a trifle above that of*the year of 
verification ” 


after “ remarks ” read “ it should be 
treated aBan appendix merely to 
this chapter.” 

PART III. 
for “. ” read “; ” 

after “been given” begin a new 
paragraph with “ Just ” 
after “The object kept in” insert 
“ view ” 

before “ each village ” read “ in the 
framing of circles, that the correc¬ 
tion rates should he adequate, but at 
the same time strictly moderate 
rates, and if possible, when applied 
to tenant’s land of ” 


» 

JJ 

Omit the last two lines of page from 
“ view ” to “ land of” 

170 

21 

after “jhlls ” insert “ 

Jf 

34 

for “ and there ” read “ but there ” 

171 

12 

after “ peas ” insert “, ” 

»> 

32 

after “ 3 or 4 feet ” insert “ from 
the surface ” 

M 

38 

after “ buckets ” insert “ at a time ” 

177 

16 

for “applications” read “application” 

>> 

21 

after “ grounds” insert 

182 

7 

for “ comes ” read “ come ” 


39 

for “ murai ” read “ Murai ” 

J > 

23 

after “ records ” insert “; ” 

» 

54 

for “ wasat tested ” read “ was 
attested ” 

188 

16 

for “ Matters ” read “Matter” 

211 

13 

after “old fallow” insert “The 
custom of grai n rents in the District 
is that half the produce is taken 
by the landlord ” 

212 

1 

after “ result of” insert “ the ” 

213 

13 

after “ such tenures being called ” 
insert “ locally ” 

217 

39 

after “ rent ” insert “ is less ” 

218 

22 

after “ land is ” insert “ not ” 

J) 

33 

after “ corrected ” insert “ ; ” 

219 

224 

7 

for “ viz. 87 ” read “ viz. 8. 7.” 

226 

9 

after “mdlikann ” insert “varying 
from ” and omit “ of ” 

y> 

J* 

after “ few cases ” insert “ to even ” 

233 

2 

after “ correction rate ” insert “ with ” 

236 

21 

for “they ” read “Substitutions ” 

237 

5 

after “ patwdris’ papers ” enter 
“ they have not been assessed ” 

239 

» 

after “excessive rents” omit “” ” 

240 

32 

for “ itself ” read “ themselves ” 


33 

for “flesh and flood ” read “flesh 
and blood ” 

» 

34 

for “ unless ” substitute “ without ” 

tt 

ft 

for “ inguisition ” read “ inquisition ” 

265 

36 

for “another” read “Yet another” 

267 

8 

for “ Atrba ” read “ Ateha” 



jfhtai JUport 

OF THE 

PARTABGARH DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Pauta'bgarh is the southernmost of all the districts of Oudh, forming as it 
were the base of the Province. On the map it appears as a long belt of country of 
varying breadth, extending some 63 miles from west to east between 25 and 27 degrees 
latitude and 82-81 degrees longitude, from the Ganges south-west, where its southern¬ 
most point is, to the Gumti river east. 

The southern district boundary from its southernmost point curves upwards in a 
north-westerly direction along with the Ganges for a distance of some 30 miles, till 
it meets with the Salon Sub-division of tbe Itae Bareli district, when it leaves the river. 
Here the western boundary begins and ascends irregularly bulging in and out for two- 
thirds of the way, then it straightens out and passes almost due north to the northern¬ 
most point of the district, viz., Jaryari. The northern boundary descends- from Jaryari 
for a short way, and thenoe continues in the same latitude, with dips and bulges till its 
eastern limit is reached. This abuts for a few miles on the G umti within a few miles of 
whioh river the district is pinched into a narrow neck, not more than 3 miles broad : 
below the point the border descends boldly south marching for a considerable distance 
with the Jaunpur district, till it halts at a point about one-third of the length of the 
district to thee.ist. From here the southern border may De taken to begin. It curves 
upwards, forming a lap or bay for the reception of part of the Allahabad district, and 
ends at its lowest point, the muuza of Arjnnpur, a ghdt on the Ganges. The district 
detaches three islands south of which the easternmost lies in the Jaunpur district about 
four miles distant from its parent, and is roughly foul* square miles iu size. The others 
lie further west and consist each of a single village of about a square mile, viz., Sisai 
Sipah and Mauehta. By way of exchange, an island of the Allahabad district lies a few 
miles within the Partdbgarh district, and almost due north of the two last named 
mauzas. The district is 28 miles broad in its widest pari, in the western third, while 
the waist is about 18 miles. East it gradually narrows to a point three or four miles 
broad. Iu length it is about 70 miles. 


The following table shews the areas past and present, cultivated and uncultivated, 
of the district:— 


Description. 

Past. 

Present. 

Total area ... 


... 

... 


... 

920,018 

023,542 

Cultivated area 



... 

... 

... 

44S.6S6 

493,916 

TJ ncultivated area 


... 

... 

... 

... 

471,412 

421,026 


The district consists of three Sub-divisions and of seven parganas, Patti east, 
Partbagarli iu the centre, and Kunda west, of the belt. The Patti Sub-division and 
pargana are one. The Partdbgarh Sub-division comprises the largo pargana of 
Partdbgarh, which occupies the centre, and the minute pargana of Ateka north-west. 
The Kunda Sub-division lies south-west and comprises the remaining four parganaa 
viz., Rampur north, Manikpur west, Behar south, and Dhingwas in the middle. 
An arm of Behar runs up cast touching the south-east corner of Rampur and separat¬ 
ing Dhingwas from the Partdbgarh pargana east. 

1 


1. Position of district, 


2. Boundaries. 


8. Areas, cultivated a: 
uncultivated. 


4. Divisions a£ the distric 



S. Hirers, 


Tlio Gauges. 


The Sye, 


The Naiya. 

The Chamrauro. 


Pareya. 


The Pili. 


The G umti. 


( 2 ) 

The rivers deserve first mention as the soil of the district varies only according to its 
nearness to or distance from them. The river banks in fact have their own peculiarities 
of soil, while that of the rest of the district is more or less homogeneous, consisting 
of tracts of level dumat soil growing all kinds of rabi crops and kuari dhan, jo war, 
bajra, makra, kodon, and arhar, which alternate with slightly depressed tracts of stiffish 
clay in which jarhan rice flourishes. To take the most important river in point 
of size, the Ganges, it has been described as forming the lower part of the western 
boundary, for a distance of 30 miles. It runs m bold sw r eepmg curves, unlike the 
other river proper of the district, the Sye. This latter in its connection with the district 
is a more important one than the Ganges, for while the latter merely skirts a portion 
the Sye traverses two-tliirds of the length of it, a distance of 45 miles, sending out 
important tributaries above and below, and draining all tbe upper part as well as a 
portion of the SuMnpur district and much of the lower part. In the dry season the 
Sye is narrow, shallow and easily fordable, while its tributaries become dry ravines • 
but in the rains the latter carry a large volume of water into it, and it rises to a great 
height and acquires great velocity. Tho Sye river after a course of 100 miles through 
the Ilardoi, Unao and Rae Bareli districts enters Partabgarh high up west between 
the Ateba and Rampur parganas. It begim in small zigzags and contortions 
forming numerous loops, large and small, enclosing fertile plateaus of land, and con¬ 
tinues due east for some miles along the upper part of the central pargana of Part£h- 
garh, then the twists straighten somewhat, tho stream forming in the upper part of the 
same pargana a V. shape of great size. Here it descends boldly to the centre of the par¬ 
gana and nearly the centre of the district, then turns off eastward with a slight up¬ 
ward bend, descends again still further south, and after forming two considerable deltas 
of nearly the same size, an upper one and a lower one, finally leaves the district at a 
point rather low down on the eastern border. The zigzag twists of. the river, though 
frequent at intervals along its whole course, are most marked at its invasion of the 
district, and in one or two places it bends almost back on itself. It would seem that 
the river in working out its course was unable to conquer the obstacles that it met in 
the shape of strong resisting soil and kankar ridges and had to go round them piercing 
the surrounding softer land. It is perhaps broadest at Bela where it is spanned by its 
only bridge. Iu the last Settlement Report the Settlement Officer has expressed au 
opinion that the Sye was once much deeper bat has silted up. Still, however, its 
banks are in many places high. 

The first upper tributary of the Sye beginning west is the Naiya, rising in par¬ 
gana Salon and traversing tbe Ateba pargana from north to south : a somewhat 
narrow stream; or till it nears the Sye a ravine. The next, a moderately shallow ravine 
about 18 miles east, is the Chamraura, It rises in the Snltanpur district not many miles 
north, and runs through the upper central portion of the Partabgarh pargana near the 
junction of the latter with the Patti pargana. It meets the Sye close to the Bela<riiat, 
near which lie Maeandrewganj and the Civil Station. The Chamraura has a broad bed 
and in the rainy season carries a quantity of water into the Sye. It is a well-defined 
stream, with a ‘ kliadar ’ of its own : out of which the hanks rise more or less brokenly 
to a height of 10 or 15 feet. Next is the Pareya. It appears near the north border 
of the district as a narrow depression which soon becomes a ravine. After running 
parallel with the Chamraura, at a distance of four or five miles from it till tbe meeting 
of the Sye and the Chamraura it continues some few miles further south parallel with the 
downward sweep of the Sye which it joins at the apex of the only upward bend of the 
latter river within the Patti pargana. Another parallel nala without a names rises in the 
upper centre of the Patti pargana 7 or 8 miles east of the Pareya, and descends due 
south meeting the Sye at its point of exit from the district. Further on again is a 
small Nala called the Pili which cuts a small piece off the eastern point of the dis¬ 
trict: and lastly there is the Gumti, an important river on which that point abuts 
Tbe Pili is a shallow ravine or stream rising a mile or two north of the northern 
border of tho district and traversing it for four or five miles. 



( 3 ) 

The southern tributaries are fewer and run less parallel to each other than the The Balculafci. 
northern. Beginning east, there is the Bakulahi which meets the Sye a little below 
its point of junction with the Chamraura. It runs very tortuously south-west, 
emulating the Sye in its curves, and leaves the district about the middle of the southern 
border. The Loni rises in the Rampnr pargana and runs due east joining the Sye The Loni. 
at a point about the middle of the latter’s course through the district, Tiiis stream, 
the Bakulahi and the Pareya, and the unnamed ravines in the Ateba and Patti parganas 
all take their rise in or near the jhil-covered tracts. They begin in stiffish clayey 
ground and were probably formed by the overflow of water from the jhils working out 
channels for itself. There remains one last small ravine, + he Clioya, which also issues The Choya. 

from a jhil in mauza Paugon, tahsil Salon, just beyond the ^est border of this district 
and half tvay up, and it works its way sinuously into the Sye some 8 or l J miles higher 
close to where that river enters the district. There are also other ravines less important 
in the matter of length bnt very numerous. One is the Sakarni some five or six miles 
east of the Loni, and for a mile or so a wide depression of good tarai soil, with high 
and often steep banks. As it nears the Sye it is almost lost in a wilderness of broken 
ground. 

The eouTse of these streams indicates the lie of the country, which slopes towards 6. The life (f the country 
the Syc from the north and also from the south. South-west and south-east, how¬ 
ever, are marked depressions, net-worked bv many jhils covering immense* tracts. 

The whole centre of the Kunda tahsil is such a basin. 

The upper tributaries of the Sye as well as the longer ravines run from north to 
south. The lower ones are more wandering and begin very much to the east of the 
point where they end. This course would indicate that while the water-shed of the 
district north of the Sye is due south, that of the upper western pant, the part away 
from the Ganges, and of the central part, is from west to east. The Loui h is a very 
moderate bend upwards. The water-shed as indicated by the curves of the Bakulahi 
from its source is in a north-easterly direction. All «he lower part of the eastern 
pargana again is a basin filled with large jhils. 

There runs in the same direction as the Ganges and nearly parallel to it across the 7. jhiia. 
middle of the Kunda Sub-division from west to east into the Allahabad district a remark¬ 
able series of large jhils which may once have been a continuous river. On the map 
this line of jhils is contorted and wavy and like the river Syc. Above it and to the west 
there are many jhils, some of great size, but scattered about irregularly. The ground on 
either side of this line is light and more akin to the leveller soil of the river banks than 
to the clay that surrounds many of the isolated jhils. This peculiarity lends colour to 
surmise that the string of jhils was once a river. The inhabitants call them ‘ Naddis ’ 

They are from 4 to 6 feet deep in the cold weather and retain water all the year round. 

In the Partabgarh Sub-division jhils are less frequent than in the other parganas, 
but by no means few, and some are large, dliils and tuls sometimes approach within a 
very few bighas of the broken ground skirting the rivers and ravines. The next 
most remarkable series of these lakes lies in the south-eastern portion of the Patti 
pargana. Here they are of immense size. At one small mauza called Antu or 
the junction of jhils, five of them meet. The largest of these is the Naurebra jhil 
which covers some 4 square miles and is never dry. North-east again there are 
more jhils. In fact whereever the inequalities of surface of the land caused by the 
Sye and its tributaries end, tals and jhils appear. They are.an invariable accompani¬ 
ment of clayey soil. Some of the largest are in Kunda, Raepur, Bhagdara, Umri, 

Jithwara, west; and Dalippur, Daudpur, Atarsand, Kusaha, east. 

All the larger and many of the smaller jhils retain water the whole year round, 
and some system of draining them might be devised with advantage. An abortive 
attempt was made by the late Raja tlauwant Singh to drain the jhils of Sangramgarh 
in the Kunda pargana by cutting a drain from the Ganges to them : but the 
drain stopped short a few miles south of the jhils. In the Dhingwas pargana, 
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(8.) Sooth-wegt portion 
of tlie d strict. 


Tlie Dour Nala. 


9. The Benti Lake. 


which has perhaps more water than any other equal area m the district, there are 
signs of water-logging which might he removed if landlords would combine to lay- 
aside the mutual jealousies that hinder measures of improvement. In these tracts, 
the water rises in wells to five or six feet from the surface. 

There remains the south-west portion of the district to he described. The 
Manikpur pargana in the extreme west of the district abuts on the Ganges along its 
south front. In its upper part the series of jhils already described begins. Between 
is level and rather low-lying country, containing some large jhils and with a high level 
of water in its wells ; within a mile or so of the Ganges the ground rises imperceptibly, 
and becomes lighter, and die water level sinks. The Ganges bank for a breadth of a 
mile of its course in the district is generally broken and pierced by ravines, but the 
ravines are at sufficient intervals from each other to enclose level and often fertile 
plateaux of good duraat soil. The Ganges has only one tributary in the district, viz., 
the Dour. This, like the tributaries of the Sye, begins as a shallow ravine in the stiff 
clayey soil of the centre of the Manikpur pargana, and runs tortuously due south¬ 
east nearly parallel with the Ganges till it joins it amid a network of ravines, at the 
southernmost point of the district, and two or three miles from the point where the 
Ganges and the district diverge. Between the Dour and the Ganges is a strip of land 
consisting of high plateaux hounded by the ravines just alluded to, which as they 
approach the Ganges spread into nr 1 works. These plateaux are fiat with crumbling 
edges, and they grow the crops characteristic of the dumat tracts of the district. 

About midway in this strip there is a remarkable formation, called the Benti Lake. 
This is now a flat and low-lying expanse of land about seven square miles in size and more 
than half fully cultivated, joined by a narrow neck or channel to the Ganges ( Khadar/ 
The ‘ lake’ is nearly completely bounded north-west and east by the uparhar or 
uplands, which rise more or less steeply to a height varying from 10 to 30 feet. 
The lake is separated on the south side from the Ganges Tarai by a narrow strip of land, 
slightly above the level of the latter and of the bottom of the lake. Through this strip 
this dip or channel runs. Captain Chapman, owner of the under-proprietary rights of 
mauza Benti, has reclaimed this lake by erecting a high and firm embankment 5,300 
feet in length along the river front across the dip and over the intervening strip of 
higher land, thereby completely keeping out the river. In former times the Ganges 
when in flood used to rush through the dip, and fill the lake with water to a depth of 
15 or 20 feet. When the floods subsided, a great deal of the water was imprisoned as 
the outlet, being at a higher level than the bed of the lake, would not allow of the exit 
of all the water that it had aumitted. 

Captain Chapman’s reclamation works consist, besides the great southern embank¬ 
ment, the keystone of the whole, of an elaborate system of sluice-gates, a wide and deep 
circular drain for reception of the upland drainage which passes out by the sluice¬ 
gates, and several cross drains within the lake itself which convey the accumulated 
rain water to the sluice-gates by the circular drain, and receive water for irrigation 
from steam pumps erected on the river bank, and-two circular embankments one with¬ 
in the other in the lake. There are also thirteen solid masonry embankments at the 
mouths of thirteen ravines which ussd to convey rain water from the uplands into the 
lake. They have been fully described in a separate report. 

There is no exactly similar formation of any other part of the Ganges bank in 
this district, though a few miles higher up near Gutni there is a well-defined old bed 
of the river now nearly all cultivated. The Benti Lake was clearly an old bed of the 
river, as the high encircling banks like the river banks proper shew. In the uplands 
between the Dour and Ganges tals are scarce, though where the ground becomes level 
some small ones are to be found, as in Ilatbgawan, while beyond the Dour again, tdls 
and jhils very soon appear. In Bhadri and Kunda fair-sized tills nearly touch the 
Dour. 
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The Sye tributaries as welt as the Dour are all very much al’ke : beginning as 10 - Banks of the riven 
shallow depressions or narrow ravines and gradually deepening and widening. The 
Cbamraura lias a wider bed than the rest and some ‘ Khadar/ The others are little 
else than broad ravines with high ridgy banks, usually stiff with kankar, getting more 
and more broken, as they approach the parent stream which they join amid net-works of 
ruvine 9 . The overflow of the Sye rushes into these. The tributaries differ only in tho 
extent to which their banks are broken and cut up. The Sye itself has well defined 
Lpnks of very varying appearance. At intervals they are broken and pierced by ravines 
■which sometimes extend for several hundred yards on either side, at intervals they slope 
down to the river-bed gradually in long parallel undulations. In this stato they are 
usually fully cultivated. The commoner aspect of the Sye beuks is one of high and much 
broken ground, of a crumbling kind : the higher parts often standing like steep mounds, 
quite isolated, or connected with each other by narrow isthmi or necks. The river floods 
fill the interstices, which in the rubi season are often cultivated. The mounds oretumuli 
are rarely cultivated; they are either bare of vegetation or covered with rank-grass and 
earpat. This broken ground spreads inwards for distances varying from an aero to five 
or six acres and is to be found at its worst uear the junctions of the tributaries with 
the parent river:— 

At Rotha Nandiha ... ... ...’1 

Same Lai Shah ... ... ... V Pargana Part&bgarh. 

Pura Hundulia ... ... ... ) 

near the Sultdnpur border which the river bends, after one-third of its course through 
the district from the west, nearly touch, there are vast net-works of deep ravines. 


There are others at— 



Purab Gaon 


... Pargana Partdbcarh. 

Kaithaula 


... „ Itampur. 

Kol 


...) 

Deoli 


... y Partabgarh. 

Shikohubad 


-0 

Bikra ... 


... „ Behar. 

INiwadu... 


-1 

Pura Acharj 



Kasbipur 



Pura Mustafa Khan 


.... „ Partabgarh. 

(Jliak Burner 



Kishundaspur 



Kadipur... 


**• > 

Chaksara 


...) 


llatsara... 

Dube Patti 
Basirpur 
Kliuji ... 

Fort Bclkhar (Patti) 

Purjapatpnr 
Janitali ... 

Birapur Biehhur ... 

Pura Bichur ... ... ... J 

The base of the easternmost Delta is nearly cut through by a clean cut ravine, some 
four or five miles long. At Bela Ghat, there is a considerable and broad stretch of 
broken ground. The appearance of the river banks when bare of trees is unattractive 
in the extreme. A remarkable feature of the river, however, is the dense mango and 
mabua groves and thickets of jungle which clothe its banks at a little distance beyond 
reach of floods at many places, Dandupur, Gaura Dand, Agai and elsewhere. West the 
groves cover a great many aeves and are extremely picturesque. The ground through 
which the Sye river forced its course might be likened to a belt or zone of sandy ground 
impregnated with kankar hero and there which was sometimes strong enough to divert 
its course : but which it was able sometimes to pierce. The zone bad off-shoots north 
and south through which similarly the drainage north and south forced its way, forming 
tributaries. The zone is of varying breadth sometimes only a few bighas broad, 
sometimes half a mile, sometimes but seldom a mile, and it is known by its lighter soil 
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and frequent brokenness. Outside the zone the ground is uniformly level. There are 
remains in a few villages, of old masonry bundhs or walls across the mouths of some of 
the ravines, Jamt Ali lias a line one now out of repair. Man} 7 more might be made 
like Captain Chapman's thirteen embankments which stop the flow of rain water down 
thirteen ravines into the Benti lake. 


The Ganges has some 12 or 15 miles of rich ‘ khadsr/ extending from Mohiuddin 
nagaras far as Gutni, and of a breadth varying from an acre or two to 3 or 4 miles 
It is partly clothed with thick tamarisk affording a home for boar and nilgae, partly cul¬ 
tivated, part'y covered with rich grass and a splendid grazing ground for cattle. The 
bank overlooking the khadai is steep and sometimes perpendicular. Most of the khadar 
ground has been leased for a term to Captain Chapman of Benti. Cultivators pay a 
high rent for the right to cultivate in it, the rent including the eagerly sought for pri¬ 
vilege of grazing. The Ganges banks are much less channelled by ravines than those 
of the Sye and allow of more continuous cultivation, and parts comprise 6ome of the 
finest mauzaa of the district, for instance Benti, Jahanabad, Maudara, Gutni, Sbahpur. 
In these villages they are neatly terraced in 3 or 4 stages for the purpose of growing 
tobacco, in which state are extremely picturesque looked at [from below, a series of 
terraces rich with the dark green tobacco crop and the heights crowned with trees and 
neat hamlets. Further inland, though undulating, they grow fine rabf crops. In Benti 
and adjoining villages there are some 'splendid stretches of slightly undulating lane! 
which were covered m February 1894 with strong dense arhar, Kalakankar contains 
a remarkably fine thicket covering a great many acres : at frequent intervals the 
Ganges bank is clothed with good mango and malma groves, and patches of dense 
jungle forming a most picturesque fringe. 

In the deltas and angles formed by the erratic course of the Sye and its tributaries 
most of the soil is either closely cultivated, or covered with fine groves and jungle 
trees. The prevailing crops are bai ley, wheat, gram, peas and poppy in the rabi, 
juar and bajra in combination with arhar, in the kharrf seasons; but arhar also 
grows well in the worst ground. It is a favorite crop in every part of the 
district. Bajra though it thrives or rather is grown in preference to juar in 
inferior ground, is also grown ns an alternative crop in the best land. Its 
presence does not necessarily mark inferior soil. Some of these delta are peculiarly 
rich, such as the Dalippnr delta, and the ore next to it, east, Kaithaula, and Agai, west, 
and many others, and in (he rabi season the large expanses bright with waving com 
and framed by grand mango and malma groves and belts of bamboo and many 
other kinds of trees in which thg neat hamlets nistle, the fields dotted with frequent 
wells at which the cultivators with tlicir families or labourers ply their bullocks all day 
long, furnish perhaps as pleasing a pastoral landscape as the monotonously level plains 
of India can afford. Often the hamlets cluster on the brinks and slopes of the river 
bank, as it were to keep out of the way of the cultivation. In these parts rice and 
sugar-cane are rare crops, but arc to be found. The latter, perhaps the most profitable 
crop grown in the district, prefers the stitler soil of the more depressed parts. The 
cultivators say that it is liable to ravages of white ants if grown in light soil. This 
may be the case, but that cane was largely grown once on a time on the banks of the 
Ganges round about Manikpur is evident from (be large number of stone mills lying 
here and there imbedded in the ground. They are mentioned in the first settlement 
report: and perhaps have not been disturbed from the places where they were seen by 
the Settlement Officer 30 years ago. 


11. Th« re«t of the coan« 
try. 


The depressions lie between the rivers and naddies. The large basin of the Knnda 
sub-division west has been mentioned. Roughly it occupies one-fourth of the area of the 
district. The aspect of these tracts is one of more or less wide expanses richly cultivated 
with the crops characteristic of those parts where clay soil is not, such as wheat, barley, 
gram, peas, arhar, juar, with the addition of sugar-cane, especially in the east 
fringed with belts of minute fields of stiff clayey soil beyond which again are usar 
plains often of vast extent into which strips of similar fields run. These tracts differ 
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from the river tracts by growing quantities of dh6n rice in many of the fields in which, 
rsbi crops are afterwards grown, and jar ha n or autumn vice in the clayey fields. 
Where the cultivation is dense many small tals are to be found, and it is surrounded by 
jhils, as in ltaepuv, San gram gash, Kasha Latii'pur, Jcthwara, rabi crops growing to the 
water-edge. A few jhils lie out in the usar plains, the radii of I’iee-land reaching to 
tliemj but it is seldom that tbe jhils are not enclosed entirely or on 3 sides by both 
rabi and rice fields. Riee is grown in all the depressions of the usar plains where 
water finds a lodgment, and among the rice-covered tracts deep channels run and 
bifurcate serving both to hol.1 up water for the late irrigation of jarhan in ease of 
early cessation «f the rains, and to drain the fields. These rice-tracts grow only the 
one crop. For the rest, of the year they are as dry and ugly-looking as the usar plains. 
He village herds are driven over the bare field® to get what grazing they can and no 
doubt they help to fertilize them. They seem to produce good crops year after year if 
the seasons are favorable. 

The largest rice-growing tracts lie in the Rampur pargana, but jarhan rice isevery- 
■where a favorite crop, as the crop table in para. 38, chapter II, will shew: and often 
high rents are paid for fields devoted exclusively to its cultivation. The reasons for 
its popularity may be that it is a very paying crop, requiring little care and tending, 
and capable of being sown in the same fields year after year without a break. When 
tlie fields are weeded the peasant need not trouble to look at them again till they are 
ripe for cutting. 

The above description shews or ought to shew that every part of the district 
is nearly equally fertile and well cultivated. There are no extensive tracts of in¬ 
ferior ground. Nearly all tbe villages bordering or intersected by ravines and streams 
have their share of good level laud as well as of broken land. There are very few vil¬ 
lages and those minute ones, of which all the soil is broken. 

The usar plains vary in different parts of the district. In the upper half they are 
harder and less reh-fi!led than in the lower. In the lattoi portion, the plain is often 
one stretch of soft powdery reh, perfectly white and glistening in the Biinshine like snow. 
This peculiarity is very noticeable in the jhil tract south-east, but the reh keeps out of 
the fields. There are no signs of its spreading. No complaints were offered to that 
effect by the tenantry, and particular inquiries were made on this subject, and in the 
vast number of objections filed to the new assessments the assertion never appears 
that the villages declared tp be unable to bear the rise of jama were deteriorating from 
spread of reh. The diminution of the ‘barren’ area since the last settlement shews 
either that part of it has been successfully brought under cultivation, or that it was 
exaggerated. The deduction has not invariably gone to swell old fallow or cultnrable 
waste. The usar plains often extend for two or three miles but are usually narrow. 
They are noticeable more for their length than their breadth. 

Patches of jungle laud are scattered about the district at intervals, but there is 
no extensive jungle anywhere. The principal tree of the jungle is the Dlrik. The 
soil in which it stands has, following the tradition of the last settlement, been 
classed as cullurable waste, but tbe very slight decline in its area proves that it 
has not been found worth reclaiming and that the tree is more valuable than 
the scauty produce which would result from the cropping of the soil in which it 
stands. These dhak jungles are the principal grazing grounds of the district. The trees 
seldom grow thickly, though there are at the same time some fairly close thickets east 
and west of the district; and in Nawabi times vast areas now under rich crops must have 
been covored with dhak. The names of certain well-cultivated mauzas such as Bankat 
and Banpunva prove them to have once been ‘bans’ or jungles. The existing dhak 
jungles are the survival of those standing in the worst soil. They are confined to level 
parts, and sometimes stretch in belts across usar plains, sometimes skirt cultivation. 
The dhak-leaf has several uses, when green, as fodder for cattle, camels, elephants, goats, 
when dry, as fuel used in tbe manufacture of gut* or molasses. Tbe trees are lopped 
yearly and never allowed to grow to any height. The rest of the culfcurable waste 
is the uneven broken ground near the streams. 


12. t7»r plaint. 


IS, Jungle and coltnrabli 
watte. 



14. Barren land and icild 
treet . 


IS. Qrotn. 
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The worst broken ground bas been classed as barren, but it is not everywhere 
entirely barren. Babul tiees are often scattered over it : and frequent clumps or 
babuls with tbeir light feathery foliage add much to the picturesqneness of the 
landscape. Large barren tracts quite destitute of this tree arc rare. It has the faculty 
of growing anywhere. It is always described as ‘ khudrao’ or self-grown : but the inha¬ 
bitants of the district 6et some store by it and do not disdain planting it. Babuls often 
adorn embankments which they keep together. The babul av< nues along the embank¬ 
ments of Captain Chapman’s reclamation catch the eye at once with their beauty ip 
the midst of an otherwise monotonous scene. Dense thickets of babul mixed with other 
jungle trees are to be found near the Sye in mauzas Deldapur, Patliarya, Karra, Niwada, 
Muslafabad pargana Ateha west and at frequent intervals along the banks of that river, 
which are also in many parts fringed Ly these and other jungle trees. Babul leaves and 
thorns arc much affected as fodder by goats and the blossom by cattle. The wood fur¬ 
nishes charcoal and the axles of cart-wheels. Move might be done by tenants and land¬ 
lords in the way of planting thickets ol babuls in broken ground, as has been recom¬ 
mended by Dr. Leather for Court of Wards Estates. 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature of tbe district is tbe frequency, size aDd excel-, 
lence of its groves, in which it is perhaps not Irkin') any in the Province. The mango 
takes the first place as the component of these woods. The mahua comes next at 
a long interval, though few groves consist entirely of this tree. Mahuas arc commoner 
in the western pargana of Ateha and in me strip of the central pargana of Partabgarh 
north of the Sye. Mango and mahua mix well, and groves of the both combined are 
common. The district is perhaps the richest in mahua trees of the Province of Oudh, 
In the Dhingwas jsugana there is a r< markable mango grove called the Lakh Pera, 
or grovo of a hundred thousand trees covering nearly 80 acres. Other splendid groves, 
stretching uninterruptedly for many acres like forests are to be found in Sonpura, 
in the extreme east oL' the district. 

Jcthwaru 
Manikpur 
Mandhata 
Dayalpur 
Ranki 

Mustufabad ... 

Nanval 

Lakh an pur ... 

Buhlolpur 


West. 

Extreme West. 
Centre. 

W est. 

^ North-west. 
Centre. 


In comparison with these two varieties other trees arc scarce. Banyans and pipals 
usually stand severely alone. Tbe hamlets always nestle among trees of different 
varieties including bamboo clumps or ‘Kothibans’ which served as a protection or. 
lampart. in Nawiibi times. The last Settlement Report contains a full description 
of each kind of’tree and of its uses which need not be repeated here. Landlords great- 
and small retain tbeir fondness for planting them ; and several have done so reoently 
The majority of the groves however, belong to Nawabi times and were planted as oftei 
as not by tenants by the permission of landlords eagerly accorded as an inducement t< 
them to settle in their villages. Times were different then, when tenants were bribed to 
take up their abode in a village and cultivate its land. Now-ft-davs tenants in some 
estates have to pay for the privilege of planting trees. Their trees are a useful 
property to them and they mortgage them freely. 


As regards the mango and mahua produce tbe customs described at last settle¬ 
ment as prevailing throughout the district, tic., either for landlords to levy a tax or 
‘peri’ ou tbeir own trees, or to share the fruit with tbe villagers of their estates, have 
not cbnnged. In the ‘ empty’ months or ‘kliali’ f&el, the fruit is a useful addition to the 
scanty meal of the labouring classes : and in 1894 and 1895 a rich mahua crop and in 
1895 , a good mango crop helped much to compensate cultivators for the damaged rabi 
harvests of both years. The owners of mahua trees make a fair income from the sale 
of the fruit to liquor-distillers, and from exportation of the seeds. Tho grass of tbe 
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(groves affords good grazing, but is soon cropped up, anfi'by November the grounkig 
almost as vordureless as tha usar plains. 

A great want of the district is grazing-grounds. Tko ville.gcrs make up for it 
as well as they can Ly growing jrr.r and baijra, which are to be found in every 
mauza and which in lighter soil are abundantly grown. The stalks are chqpped'Up as 
'fodder or ' karai/ Cattle ^appear to 'thrive on them, but for some few months of the 
year they must depend cn the scanty grass to be found in the groves, the usar 
plains and the bare fields, Tha cultivators, however, take care of their plough-cattle, 
keeping them in stalls, and sometimes supplement their ordinary fodder of bhusa and 
karbi with oil-cake ■ cil-seeds being grown with nearly every rah; crop. The larger 
groves might he enclosed and the grass left -untouched dir.i-rtg the rainy season when 
'there is no lack of it elsewhere. 

Thatching grass grot/s profusely in many ports:; 'and more'especially in broken 
ground near rivers,and might with advantage be more grown as hedges to Helds and along 
paths. No attempts worth the name at reck matron of -usar land have been made : but 
wherever reh is absent, the usar plains might be converted into graving grounds. The 
.pecuniary profit to the landlords would at first he small: but the work would help to 
render the peasantry more contented, as seeing their masters had their interests at-heart. 
In the spring many of these pi at us become green with young shoots of grass. 

Hamlets are very ‘numerous: but none use to the dignity ef towns. The 
habitations in them vary Crons 4 or 50U to 4 or J 6. The largest, lUSdn number, contain 
bazars, of v;hick 5'list will be found in appendix No. €. Koreshhrultivaters -who are 
nearly restricted to a few villages in the upper western part of the Patti parge.na afloat 
■small kola tod hamlets, each consisting of the abodes of one or two families. The police 
■nay that the reason for this -exclusiveness is not pride, hut the fact that the Koreshis are 
hereditary thieves, and can carry on their profession more securely when-isolated, as 
well as intimidate their Hindu neighbours. 

Minute purwes are howevs* ke be ibsum-every where inhabited by till classes, and-are 
a sign of the perfect -eecwrityof *be-distr:ct and the absonee-of-serious crime. 


The following table shews the annual rainfall since the last• settlement 
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The average rainfall of the years from 186S to 1894 is 39'72. For the previous 
years figures were not available. It was highest in 1894, when the fall was abnormal,, 
and lowest in 1877. Excessively wet years were 1870, 1871! and 1894. The table- 
sbews the rises and falls to have been very great; a wet year being followed by one ia 
which the rainfall fell to half. The years 1880, 1881, 1882 and 1883 were a succes¬ 
sion of low years, followed by seven high ones. Except in 1877, 1880, 1883 there never 
was a real scarcity of rain. In most years there are good winter-rains : in some more 
than enough. The rabl harvest of 1301 Fasli which promised to be a bumper one was 
grievously injured by heavy falls in the end of January, culminating in a perfect deluge 
early in February. During the rabi of the previous year almost continuous cloudy 
weather produced a quantity of rust and blight. 

Frost is not unknown and of course always brings damage. The pods of the arhar- 
plant are peculiarly susceptible to frost. 

In this district as in most others in order to ensure the greatest possible amount of 
good, the rainfall should begin about the middle of June, and should continue heavy with 
a few brief suuny breaks to allow of weeding up to to the end of August. It should 
slacken in the latter half aud stop at the end of September which should be a month of 
frequent good, but not continuous, showers. A moderate downpour or two in October is 
invaluable for the late rice harvest, otherwise water has to be baled from tanks and 
Hrills into the fields. But there are so many tanks that the likelihood of damage is 
slight. The jarhan rice-crop only suffers if the rains cease entirely early in Septem¬ 
ber for then the shallower jhfls and tills dry up. 

In 1891 the rainfall began very late, not till tine end of July, but it was a heavy- 
one and lasted into October and except that a slightly smaller area of kharif crops were 
grown, that harvest did not suffer. The cultivators are accustomed to look for winter- 
rains, and the broken unirrigated land benefits much by them, but the many wells 
secure all crops requiring irrigation from drought. Perhaps the greatest calamity, next 
to eevere hail-storms, is deluging rain in November such as happened iu November 
1894. It rots the seed which has all been sown by then, and makes the ground too 
cold to allow of a second sowing till almost beyond the extreme date that it would 
he of any use. The stunted rabl of 1894 and 1895, most of it sown late in December 
when the ground began to dry, bore ample witness to this truth. Probably the fine 
net-work of groves covering the districts accounts for the ample rainfall of most years. 

The climate of the district is good, and fairly healthy. The winter is usually dry 
apd bracing though of late years east winds and clouds have been frequent. In the 
hot weather west winds blow for days at a time. 

Epidemics are the exception. In 1391 ‘ small-pox'’ raged severely, but was not 
confined to Partribgarh, and there has been no repetition of this disease. 

A table No. 3 is given in the appendix of the monthly mean pressure, tempera¬ 
ture, humidity, cloud and wind from 1863 to 1892, 
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r CHAPTER II. 


FISCAL DIVISIONS AND ECONOMIC CONDITION. 

The district is divided into three sub-divisions of nearly equal size and into seven 
parganas of varying dimensions. The eastern pargana and sub-division of Patti are 
one. The pargana of Partabgarh in the centre comprises the whole sub-division of 
that name except a small corner in the north-west called Ateha. The Kunda sub¬ 
division west consists of the two moderate-sized parganas of Rampur and Dhingtvas, 
the former about one-third larger than the latter, the pargana of Behar considerably 
bigger than the two together, the pargana of Manikpur some 5,000 acres smaller than 
Dhingwas. 

The following table shews the number of villages, and mahdls with the total area 
cultivated and uncultivated past and present:— 


Name of parganas. 

Number 

of 

villages. 

Number 

of 

mahals. 

Total 

area. 

Cultivated 

urea. 

j’ncnltivat- 
ed area. 


f Last settlement ... 

816 


298,139 

138,023 

159,516 

l’argana and tahsil path 

( Present settlement, 

81o 

iio35 

298,502 

155,732 

142,770 

„ Partabgarh ... 

( Last settlement ... 

634 

... 1 

227,700 

123,066 

104,034 

1 Present settlement, 

634 

848 

226,953 

134,307 

92,G46> 


(' Last settlement ... 

68 

! 

48,825 

25,834 

22,991 

„ Atoha ... 

\ Present settlement, 

68 

"'ioo 1 

49,618 

29,042 

20,576; 


( Last settlement ... 

702 

... 

276,525 

149,500 

127,025 

Tabsil Partabgarh 

\ Present settlement, 

702 

948 

276.571 

103,349 

113,222 


( Last settlement ... 

148 


61.585 

28,424 

33,161 

Pargana Dhingwas 

G Present settlement, 

148 

’ ”l6i 

61,583 

31,771 

29,812 


f Last sutlament ... 

£37 


143,052’ 

69.488 

73,564 

„ Debar 

( Present; settlement, 

237 

‘ "333 

145,112 

70,546 

65,566 


( Last settlement ... 

120 

iaagESj 

61,496 

24,409 

30,087 

„ Manikpur .. 

1 Present settlement, 

120 

155 

55,719 

27,416 

28,303 


f Last settlement ... 

101 


80,151 

38,192 

48,059 

„ Karapur » 

G Present settlement, 

191, 

192 

86,055 

1 

41,102 

44,953 


f Last settlement ... 

006 


I 345,384 

160,513 

184,871 

Tabs!] Kunda 

j. Present settlement, 

036 

j ’ 844 

| 348,469 

179,835 

108,634 


f Last settlement ... 

2.214 

i 

920,048 

448,036 

471,412 

Total district 

1 Present settlement, 

2,214 

| 2,847 

928,542 

498,916 

424,626 


The variation in the total area is due to accurate survey or measurement of plots 
at the present settlement, and to loss or gain by diluvion or alluvion of the villages 
along the Granges. Several villages were entirely re-surveyed owing to the inaccuracy 
of the last settlement maps both as regards their area and their internal structure. 

A comparative area statement follows :— 


. Parganas. 


!. Number of villages and 
mahals. 


3.. Comparative area state¬ 
ment. 



Qut. o* cultivation. 
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4 Extension of the cul¬ 
tivated area. 


Sew fallow. 


Old fallow. 


Gnltnrable waste,. 


5. Table of percentage.. 
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The permanency of the increase in the cultivated area as shown by the insignificant, 
proportion that the new fallow area hears to the whole and the reasons for the exis¬ 
tence of that area, which will he given later, afford satisfactory proof of the resources 
in the way of good eulturable land available at the time of the last settlement, for 
greater part of the extension must have been made during the earlier years of its course. 
Paragraph 153 of the last settlement report says u Since the declaration of the 
revised assessment very extensive clearances of jungle and waste land have been 
and are still being made, By an approximate calculation prepared as carefully as 
circumstances have permitted I estimate the increase to the cultivated area at 17,91)0 
acres or 3'35 per cent. Much of the land which the wily zamindars with rueful coun¬ 
tenances earnestly assured the assessing officers was sterile and fit for nothing, has 
since been worked up and cleaned and is now in many places bearing luxuriant crops. 
By the time the period of the present settlement expires there will be ample margin: 
whence to-correspondingly increase the imperial demand. Incases of large tracts of 
jungle or waste the taluqddr or zamindar often sells the land in patches to the highest 
bidder. The purchaser is generally a * mahajan* or other small capitalist who at once- 
sets to work and rapidly clears the land. "Where the plots of waste are small and. 
sparse the landlord usually lets it out on clearing leases charged with a nominal rent 
for at least three years. These leases are almost always taken by the more skilled, 
cultivators. The average cost of clAring* brushwood or thorn jungle may be set 
down at from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per acre; while that of- grass jungle seldom exceeds 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5. the acre. When the khasra survey was completed there were 
76,008 acres under wood. This area has since been extended to about 85,499 acres or 
12‘48 per cent.; a result we may likewise hail with satisfaction." Taking first the 
cultivated area' namely the area found actually under cultivation in the year of veri¬ 
fication, the increase has been great in.every pargana aud greatest in that of Bihar, 
its percentage on the past cultivated area being as much as 14-47 owing in part to the- 
reclamation by Captain Chapman of the Beti lake; which, increase, however, is in part 
counterbalanced by the loss of Kachliar land, by diiuvion. For each of the parganas 
Manikpur, Ateha Bhingwas and Patti the increase is nearly the same, about 12 per¬ 
cent., for pargana Partabgarb 8'60 per cent., for pargana Rampur only 7 62 per cent. 

These figures are exclusive of new fallow ot which the greatest area belongs to 
pargana Patti, ez'z., 5,077 acres; of tahsil Partabgarh the area is 3,646 acres, and of 
tahsfi Kunda 4,032 acres. 

The old fallow area on the other hand is least in pargana Patti. It is 16,155- 
acres in Patti, in tahsll Partfifigarh 22,143 acres, and in tabsil Kunda 22,029 acres. 
These figures are all for the year of verification. 

The eulturable waste area is 12,796 acres, for pargana Patti 8 - 22 per cent, on the 
cultivated area; 4,949 acres tabsil Partabgarh 3‘03 per cent, on cultivated area, 
11,089 acres tabsil Kunda 6-17 per eeut, on cultivated area. Partabgarh has the least 
share of this land, Its quality lias been already described. 


The following table shows the percentages for each pargana of the cultivated 
areas, nou-assessable areas, and assessable areas out of cultivation :— 





Percentage out of total area of 

Hume of pargana. 





Assessable ■ 




Cultivated 

Non-assess- 

area out 




area. 

ablo area. 

of culti- 

. 





vatlon. 

Pargana.and tahsitr&tti 



52.-10 

30-00 

37*84, 

,, Partabgarh 



59-18 

20 09 

20 73 

■ S Ateha 



58 58 

22-41 

"Bvnfi 

T.ahsil Partfibg&vh 



59-0(5 

20-51 

20*43 

Pargana Dhingwas. ... 



51-59 

34**85 

13*56 

„ Poliar ... 



54-82 

26-10 

19*08 

„ Manikpur 



49-21 

28 83 

21-96 

» Ilampur 



47-76 

35-50 

10*74 

Tahsfi Kunda ... 4sa 


... 

51-01 

30-41 

?7'9K 

District Partabgarh 

... 


54-08 

27-31 

18-00 
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Rampur which has the smallest cultivated area and of which the cultivated area 
has increased the least has the largest non-assessable area and the largest assessable 
area out of cultivation, viz., 35 50 and 16'74 per cent, Rampur also takes the first 
place in the extent both of its barren area and of its area under water. The huge 
Raepur and Sangramgarh jhils explain this latter peculiarity. At last settlement Ram- 
pur was the most thinly populated pargana of the district, Partdbgarh and Manik- 
pur the most densely populated, Rampur is still the most thinly populated. 

The second place both as regards the lesser size of its cultivated area and its 
greater non-assessable and uncultivated assessable areas belongs to pargana Manikpur. 
The barren area of Manikpur is considerable but less than that of either Dhingwas or 
of Patti, while it disputes with Partabgarh the privilege of having the largest area, 
under groves of any pargana of the district. 

Dhingwas and Patti have-nearly equal proportions of their total’areas under culti¬ 
vation and out of cultivation. The proportion of the barren area of each is also large 
20*67 Dhingwas, 18*53 Patti. Dhingwas which touches no river has slightly the 
advantage or disadvantage of a larger area under water : while Patti is its superior as- 
regarda the proportion that its grove area bears to the whole, though it is behindhand of 
all the other parganas in this latter respect. Of the two other parganas of the Kunda 
sub-division, Behai* comes first in the proportion that its cultivated area bears to its 
whole area, and in its lesser proportion of barren area which includes sand banks of the 
Ganges and in the greater proportion of the area under water, Manikpur is the better 
off for groves. 

The two parganas of the Partabgarh sub-division are a long way ahead of the 
rest as regard the high proportion of their areas under cultivation, their compara¬ 
tively small proportions of barren and waste and their grove areas of which the 
percentage is higher in the Partabgarh pargana than in any other, and in Ateha only 
a little less than in Manikpur. Those two parganas Ateha and Partabgarh which are 
much intersected by rivers and nulls have the smallest proportion of land under 
water. They may safely he said to be the most highly cultivated parganas of the 
district. Next comes Beha:*, next Patti, next Dhingwas,. next Manikpur and Rampur 
last. 


The small proportion of assessable land out of cultivation of pargana Dhingwas is 
due to its fewer groves, and less old fallow and its large non-assossable area is due to its 
greater barren area mostly usar plain like Rampur and it* area under water. The propor¬ 
tion of old fallow is largest in pargana Partabgarh, but its barren area least. It is half 
that of Dhingwas and less than half that of Iiampur. Perhaps attempts to compel the 
broken dry land near the rivers and streams in this pargana to yield a crop were more 
extensively made, or perhaps they were found less successful. Grove planting however 
must have succeeded in most parts. It is not easy to account for the differences in the 
old fallow areas of each pargana. In all the land has been long out of cultivation, and 
is little distinguishable from the bau’en proper. Its greater or less size has nothing to- 
do with the excellence or otherwise of the actually cultivated area. 

The grove area in each pargana is extensive. In Dhingwas and Behai* it has 
decreased considerably. In Partabgarh and Ateha it has increased largely, in Rampur 
moderately, in Patti and. Manikpur it has remained nearly stationary. 

The area under water ha* decreased in each pargana, the parts not actually covered' 
at the time of map correction being classified as barren. Cultivation, moreover, has, 
extended on the edges of jhils and a few- tills have been- brought under the plough. 

Though the totally barren areas are greater in some parganas than in others the 
excellence of the cultivated land is not. affected thereby. If. high rents are a proof 
that a pargana is a good one, Rampur, which has the largest usar plains ranks high. 


6. Natural features o£ 
each pargana. 


7. Grove area; 


>. Area under water. 



9. Site#* 


10. Barren, waste, old fal¬ 
low. 


Jl. Increase of cultivated 
area at tie last settle¬ 
ment. 
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Tlie population is dense in every part and one pargana differs from another only 
in the extent of the area of each class of soil goind, manjhar palo, matiyav and bliur, 
not in the fertility of it. Goind being nearly equally fertile in every part, manjhar and 
palo in every part, while raatiyar fields grow only rice. 

Sites in all parganas except Ateha have increased, chiefly by extension of the old 
sites. New sites are comparatively rare: and such as have come into existence are 
occupied by single houses or a group of houses belonging to one or two families. 

Though the extent to which barren, waste, and old fallow have increased or 
decreased since the last settlement has little direct bearing on tlie assessment, it may 
be mentioned. In Patti wuere the barren land was largo at tlie last settlement it 
has decreased and the large waste areas have also decreased. The old fallow very 
little before, lias increased. In Ateha the barren area has decreased much, and the 
waste, not very large before, has decreased little. In Partfibgavh, where the barren 
area was comparatively small, and waste and old fallow perhaps rather large, the latter 
has very much decreased and the barren increased, probably because much of the waste 
and old fallow have been transferred to barren. In Dhingwas the ‘ barren* has 
increased because most of the waste now reduced to narrow limits lias been transferred, 
probably rightly, to barren. In Behar barren and waste have both greatly decreased 
aqd old fallow lias increased. Here no doubt much of the reclaimed laud was 
classed as barren and under water. In Manikpur barren has increased, while the 
former large waste has decreased by 26‘56 per cent., the large old fallow remaining 
nearly stationary. .In llampur, waste barren and old fallow have all decreased. 

These facts show accurate map correction at the present settlement and equal 
care on the part oMmins in classifying cultivated and uncultivated land. No part of 
the increase of barren or old fallow or waste is attributable to tlie spread of reh or to 
deterioration of the soil, The permanent increase in the cultivated area is proof to 
the point. 

It is only in the villages which were fully cultivated at the last settlement that the 
cultivated area has not expanded or has remained stationary. 

In the last settlement report it is said that cultivation has rapidly increased since 
annexation. The latter event must have been a boon in particular to the border villages 
many of which the settlement officer has described as only just waking from the dead. 
On 22 estates that were examined it was found that between the annexation and field 
survey, say 1856 and 1860-63, tlio cultivation had increased from 347,499 bighas to 
435,146, or nearly one-fourth? This must be a fair sample of the increase in the 
cultivated area of the entire district and of the rapidity of that increase. 

A not insignificant share of the extended cultivated area only really came to light 
during map and khasra corrections. Such is the portion broken up year by year by 
tenants in likely spots or surreptitiously added to their fields by encroachments on 
sites or on the edges of tills, &c. Many landlords took no account of this ‘ nautor/ 
and were either not aware of it, till at the time of attestation, slips were distributed 
for the newly-discovered plots. The discovery of so much land is not surprising, for 
the patwari’s maps, since first prepared 30 years ago, never once underwent revision 
or correction, till the preliminary work for the present settlement began. Allusion 
will again be made to this subject when assumption areas are discussed. 

Little good land excluding that occupied by groves now remains to be broken up 
unless an enterprising landlord like Captain Chapman chooses to risk some outlay in 
trying to reelaim usar or dhak jungle land or draining tanks or the broken land on 
the banks of the rivers. Captain Chapman has made some successful experiments 
with ravine land by levelling it in terraces and slanting tlie tops inwards towards the 
terrace-walls so that the rain water lodges in the slopes and fertilises the land instead of 
flowing away. The embankments built by him across the mouths of ravines have been 
already mentioned. There are also some fine dhak jungles scattered about, the density 
of which is a warrant that the soil in which they stand is good. 
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These statistics shew how highly the district was cultivated at the last settlement, 32 There is no^premr'om 
TT i • , ... , , cultivation in the die • 

Had in any part cultivation been precarious, there would not have been the same enter- tnct. 

prise. In no pact of the district, however, is cultivation precarious. In very few, if in 
any villages, has the cultivated area contracted owing to land cultivated at last settle¬ 
ment having become disused. In those where the tilled area has lessened, the con¬ 
traction is due to tho encroachments of groves; while the spread of cultivation has taken 
place impartially in nearly every corner. In tho year of verification there was of course 
some new fallow: some of it land close to jhlls which is flooded in a year of heavy rain¬ 
fall: but much of this land is largely sown with spring rice: and though it was classed 
as new fallow, not having been cultivated at the time of the amin’s inspection, there 
is every reason to believe that it was cropped in spring. The zaid crop is not an 
insignificant one. Much of the new fallow is included in tenant’s cash-rented holdings: 
hut some of it was included in sir, kliudkasht, muafi, land held in under-proprietary 
and occupancy tenure and under perpetual leases which the landlords or lessees do not 
caro to cultivate entirely every year. The proportion of the new fallow area included 
in tenant’s holdings will bo stated later. 

Most of the old fallow fell out of cultivation many years ago: and the existence of ow fallow 
the excess portion over that so recorded at the last settlement is due to the great break¬ 
ing up of land after the assessments were declared, some of which ‘ nautor ’ was neces¬ 
sarily found not to repay cultivation. A plot only once cultivated becomes fallow for 
the purpose of this classification. In Nasirpur, pargana Ateha, there were some plots 
of good land recently thrown out, of which the ‘ merhs’ or boundaries were easily 
discernible. 

The grove area is as much as 7'63 per cent, of tho whole. Great care was taken 14 . Grovt area. 
in tho classification of grove land proper. Many landlords claimed exemption from 
assessment on account of groves, thinking that one or two trees standing in a cultivat¬ 
ed plot constituted a grove. For instauce in. one village exemption from assessment 
was claimed for 14 bighas, which on inspection were found to be entirely cultivated, and 
in which some eight trees to each bigha were standing. The Senior Member, Board of 
Revenue, directed that if land containing trees bears ordinary crops, it must be treated 
as arable land. Many groves were planted within five years of the year of verification, 
the land in which thev stood continuing cultivated as before. 

The number, age and description and ownership of trees in groves and standing in 
small groups and singly were carefully recorded in the revised khasras. 

It will generally be found that the tenure of groves is capable of being classified 
under one of the four following classes:— 

I. —The grove may have been planted by a person who at the time of planting 

it was possessed of the proprietary right in the village and though the 
latter ma; uow have passed from him yet he has continued in the posses¬ 
sion of the grove. In such cases the tenure is of the nature of an under¬ 
proprietary right, the grove being a vestige of their former proprietary 
right retained by the old zamindars. 

II. —A person may have given a sum of mouey to the proprietor of a village for 

a piece of land in which to plant grove. In such a case the occupant of 
the grove will be maintained in possession of whatever rights he may have 
purchased. 

III. —The proprietor of a village may have voluntarily made over to some person 

other'thau a mere cultivator a piece of laDd on which to plant a grove, 
and the grantee may have exercised a full proprietary right over the tree 6 
and has hitherto been exempt from the payment of rent. There the occupa¬ 
tion of land is by favor only and the owner of the trees cannot claim to> 
he maintained in possession without rent. Should such rents be demanded; 
of him, his right of property in the trees will be maintained according to 
the local custom whatever that may be found to be. 

5 



J 5, Past and present pro¬ 
prietary tenures. 
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IV.—The grove may have been planted by a cultivator by permission of the 
proprietor and such cultivator may or may not have paid rent for the 
land. In such cases the occupancy of the trees must follow the occupancy 
of the land ; if the cultivator is turned out of the latter he will loose all 
interest in the former. 

It would be interesting, but would entail too much labor, to ascertain how many of 
the groves belong to tenants and bow many to landlords. Those of the former belong 
to Nawabi times or the period between tho summary and regular settlements. Few, if 
any, have been planted by tenants during the course of the settlement that has just 
expired, and I have ascertained that it never was the custom within this period for a' 
landlord managing his own estate to make over to a tenant who builds a well at bis own 
cost a piece of land foi the purpose of planting a grove in it. In the many objections 
filed to the recent assessment, it was never once stated that land had been so made over : 
though landlords frequently claimed a reduction on account of the many wells built by 
their tenants. At the last settlement the grove area of any mahstl exceeding 10 per ccDt. 
of the total area was assessed. In many villages the present area under groves exceeds 
10 per cent. 

The Taluqdar of Baispur has largely extended the grove area in many villages 
of his estate. The immense grove in Sandwa Chandika deserves mention. It contains 
a Hindu shrine which is visited daily by crowds of pilgrims. No Hindu dare break a 
branch of a tree or shrub in it. 

The following tables A and B give details past and present of proprietary tenures.. 
There is no list of mah&ls of the last settlement. 

A.—Showing extent of ;proprietary tenures in the last settlement. 


Pargana. 

Number of 

villages held by superior 
proprietors. 

Sub-settled 

Remark*. 

' 

i 

cr 

EH 

Mufrid, 

Total tenure. 

vuli 

iges. 

\aJ 

S 

N 


2 

et 

rfl 

o 

rt 

cj 

3 

OS 

o 

Whole. 

# 

M 

a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Tahsil and pargana Patti 

698 

23 

82 

13 

118 

816 

70 

15 


Pargana Partubgarh... 

401 

78 

54 

101 

233 

634 

67 

71 


„ Ate'na ... 

44 

8 

15 

1 

24 

68 

4 

5 


Tahsil Partabgarh „. 

446 

80 

69 

102 

257 

702 

71 

76 


Pargana Dhingwas ... 

195 

13 

... 

... 

13 

148. 

24 

6 


„ Behar 

185 

33 

19 


52 

237 

28 

8 


„ Manikpur ... 

48 

58 

14 


72 

120 

6 

1 


„ Rampur 

191 

... 

... 


... 

191 

25 

13 


Tahsil Kunda ... ... 

559 

104 

33 


137 

696 

83 

28 


District Partabgarh ... 

1,702 

213 

184 

115 

612 

2,214 

1 

224 

119 
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16 Average area^ier hold- The following table shows the number of proprietary holdings with their average area, 
mg an per e . and for the sake of comparison the number of jaindbandi holdings with the average 

area per cultivated holding and average area per field. In Partabgarh, which has most 
mu/rid landlords, the average area per proprietary holding is tho smallest. 


Kamo of pargana. 

1 

Total area. j 

Number of proprietary j 
holdings. ^ 

■3 

9 

■3 

1 

■r-s 

r 6fi 

*- a 
rO 2 

a o 

fe 

1 

r -a 

*w 

o 

u 

<u 

rO 

I 

Average area per T pro- 
prietary holding, 
columns 2 and 3. 

2 3 

£3 

U 

U tjl-fl 
a 

A S 0 

3 o 

« 

S.'a a 

SJ 5 a 

fi-5 I 

a S ^ 

< 

S 

O 

§,13 

aS 
•3 __ 

O Cv| 

U m 

* a 

o a 

60 5 

2° 

£ o 
£ * 

■< 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

. G 

7 

8 

Tahsil and pargana Patti 

298,502 

5,897 

91,965 

532,329 

50-62 

3-24 

• 

Pargana Partabgarh 

226,953 

14,337 

100,750 

405,055 

15'83 

2-25 

•56 

„ Ateba ... 

49,618 

1,354 

16,952 

72,296 

3666 

2-93 

•69 

Tahsil Partabgarh ... ... 

276,571 

15,691 

117,702 

477,351 

17*63 

2-34 

67 

Pargana Dhingwaa ... ... 

61,583 

288 

13,718 

94,177 

213-83 

4-49 

•65 

„ Bchar ... 

145,112 

1,126 

37,853 

191,819 

128-87 

3*83 

•76 

„ Manilpnr ... ... 

65,719 

712 

12,361 

70,128 

78-26 

4-51 

■79 

,, Baui pur 

86,055 

676 

23,366 

127,756 

128-77 

3-68 

•67 

Tahsil Kunda .. ... ... 

348,469 

2,802 

87,298 

483,880 

124-36 

399 

•72 

District Partabgarh ... 

923,542 

24,390 

296,965 

1,493,560 

37-8C 

3-13 

■62 


And the following shows caste of proprietors with area held by each caste :— 


17. Caite ef proprietors with 
area held by each caste. 






Caste of proprietors. 
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Transfers of entire mahals or of shares occur usually among the high castes, the 
transferees being Brahman Thakurs, and Musalmans. Among the former is Pandit 
Ram Rattan of Gogahar, and Oudh Beliari Ojlia (Ateha). Among Thakurs, the R&ja 
Partab Bahadur Singh and his predecessor, Raja Ajit Singh, have added largely to their 
original small estate by purchase, R&ja Partab Bahadur Singh or his predecessor, 
bought large portions of the estate of Bijai Bahadur of Bahlolpuv. Rae Madho 
Parshad Singh of Dalippur has bought a few mauzas and mahals. A few Murais and 
Kurmis have bought mahals. Some wealthy Taluqdars have advanced large sums on 
mortgages of land without possession, for instance, Raja Partab Bahadur Singh, and 
Ganga Baklish of Tikuri. Raja Rampal Singh is a mortgagee and purchaser of leases. 

It is remarkable how exactly the division of the district into parganas coincides 
with the prevailing Thakur caste of proprietors, as well as of tenants in each pavgana. 5 
In the Patti sub-division all the large landed proprietors and many of their Thakur 
cultivators, also the majority of the petty proprietors and under-proprietors are 
Bachgotis. The Partabgarh pargana similarly has the monopoly of the Sombansis : 
30 villages of pargana Rdmpur are owned by the Kanpuria Rani of Kaitboula; and the 
fldja of Tiloi an off-slioot of the Kaitboula family owns 43 villages of the adjoining Ateha 
pargana; The remainder of R&mpur and part of Manikpur is owned by a Bais Raja, 
In the other three parganas of the Kuuda sub-division all the Taluqdars and most of the 
*ther landlords and Chhatri cultivators are Bisens. Most of the landlords of Ateha are 
Kanpurias. The coincidence between the sub-divisions and the prevailing castes of the 
district may he accidental, but it is at the same time carious. In the Patti pargana 
the taluqa of Parliat, recently included at the time of the last settlement, is owned 
by a Durgbans taluqdar.. In pavgana Pavt&bgarh the Bais Raikuar and Brahman 
Raghobansi and Pathan proprietors are loyal grantees. The taluqdar of Antu is a 
Bilkharya. Most of the Muhammadan zamlnddrs belong to Manikpur. They were 
settled in that pargana very long ago, when it was in its glory, the seat of Chota 
Dilhi, a large Muhammadan town on the banks of the Ganges, which kings visited and 
where one of them was killed. In this pargana the present leading Muhammadan 
landlord is Khan Bahadur Ahmad Husain. 

The district is full of petty Mahajans or money lenders to whom the zarmnd&rs 
mortgage and sell single plots; but not many have as yet purchased shares. The 
Kayasth proprietary communities are rare. Those left in Manikpur are in, very straiteued 
circumstances. The majority have gone to seek their fortunes in Government and 
other services where their clerkly talents may be of avail. They are descendants of 
Kanuugo families. Some have sunk to the position of under-proprietors. 


The following table shows the nazul or Government property in the district by 
villages 


Name of 
pargana* 

Serial number. 
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Nome of mabnl. 

1 •wrafpqox 
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Cultivated area. 

Corrected rental. 

Proposed jama. 





Naz6l, 


i 

1 ; 



Par tabgarii ,, 

i , 

122 

2 

I 

j £74" 

1 Belaghat, tnahal nazdl 

27G 

71 

802 

430 

1 



84 

! iv 






Dollar 

2 

T 

70 

Teki pntti, maiial nazul 

2 

z 

6 

3 

1 

Manikpur 

o 

32 

~ 4 

I 

' ~ir 

Purn Ali Haqi, maiial nazul 

u i 

2 

48 

24 





Total 

280 ■ 

74 

910 

457 





Govetuoient Pp.ojehty. 







122 

i 


27 ! 




Patfcibgarh ... 

4 1 

3 

~ecT 

Relaghat tnalial, Government property, 


8 

70 

35 





Total district ... 

310 1 
1 

S3 

9BG 

492 


And the following is a list of the revenue-free mah&ls. They are described in 
the report of the last settlement since which, date none having been created. 


18. Divisions of the dis¬ 
trict. 


19. Nazul and Govern¬ 
ment property. 


20. Rovenue-frec mahals 
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Total ... 1,341 | 824 6,807 1,570 0 0 3,395 
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7 


Tliis statement excludes 1 uncultivated alluvial toahil held revenue free. 














21. Under-jiroprietori. 
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An account of Sub-settled mahals and tenures with a description of the past rental 
and the method in which the rental for the present period of settlement, has been 
determined may find a place here ■ 

(1.) The Sub-settled mabfils aud tenures in specific plots or properly speaking 
mahals and tenures held by persons with rights not in direct engagement with the 
Government may be classed as under 

I, _Those sub-settled at last settlement. These may be sub-divided into— 

(a) Mahdls decreed before the passing of Act XXVI of 1866. 

(&) Mahdls decreed after the passing of the said Act. 

II. —Mahdls held under Taluqddri British Indian Association’s orders. 

1 X1,—Those sanctioned hy Financial Commissioner. 

IV.—Those held under a special agreement. 

(2.) The rent of those under Class I has been invariably fixed on one of the fol¬ 
lowing principles :— 

(a) At a percentage of Government Revenue. 

(&) At past payment. 

(c) On mutual consent of the parties concerned. 

(d) Sir or JSTnnkar land (Dihdari) decreed rent free (in specific plots). 

In no casQ does the rent fixed at a percentage exceed Ihe gross rental, but there 
are some rare instances where the rent exceeds the gross rental or annual value under 
(J) and (c) and also falls short of the assesment under ( c) rent fixed by mutual 
consent. 

In the present settlement in cases under (l) and (c) if the present gross rental is 
equal to or falls short of the rent paid, the latter is maintained, if it (the present gross 
rental) exceeds the payment, the amount of actual increase in the Revenue (difference 
between the past and present assessment) is added to the lent hitherto paid, taking care 
not to exceed the gross rental. This procedure is followed in cases where the Malikana is 
high enough, i. e., more than ith of the gross rental, and in cases decided before the pass¬ 
ing of Act XXVI of 1866. The principles of Rules 4 and 7 (5) of the schedule 
under the same Act are adopted where the rent was fixed at past payments under 
the condition in Rule 4, or where the Malikana is below 25 per cent, of the gross 
rental. In the rare instances where the rent fixed was less than the Revenue 
assessed, the low rental was either the result of mutual consent or due to the 
past payment called “Barbasti” or Paramsana, e. g., in Dharauli Madhpur, 
which in old times belonged to others and which was taken possession of by force 
of arms hy the Madhpur Taluqd&r, there existed a class of mortgage-holders from 
old zamind&rs. The last Settlement courts found the mortgage not redeemable, and 
noting that as the village was in Taluqddri sanad the holders cannot be proprietors, 
decreed them under-proprietary rights in mortgaged lands (specific plots) but kept the 
same ‘barbasti’ which was below the assessed revenue on the land. 

In all such cases the present assessed revenue and 5 per cent, malikana has 
been allowed. Sir, Nankars or Dihdari lands decreed rent free have not been 
rented. 

Class II. The orders of the Taluqdari British Indian Association vary according 
to the circumstances of the cases. The rents may be classed as below ;—| 

(1) Rent free. 

(2) At a rent below the assessment. 
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(3) Assessment with a percentage. 

(4) At a lump sum over the assessment. 

The first two classes do not properly fall under the category of the Sub-settled or 
under-proprietary mahals and are rare (Sections 52 to 53 of Oudh Revenue Act also 
Oudh Estate Act of 1869 maintenance). 

For the cases under classes (3) and (4) the present rent is fixed according to 
principles noted under Class I. 

I have not yet come across any case of rent free. 

Class III. The rents of tenures under Class III are either at a percentage on the 
assessment or at past payments and in the present settlement the principles noted under 
Class I are applied, 

Class IY. The rents of tenures held under special agreements may be classed as 
under:— 


(1) At a rent below the revenue. 

(2) At a rent equal to the assessment only. 

(3) At a rent fixed on assessment with a malikana at a percentage on the 

revenue. 

(4) At a rent in a lump sum above the assessment. 

The conditions in the agreements are that 

(a) In the next Settlement the increase in the Government demand will be 
borne by the grantee ; 

or (5) With a unique condition that the said increase will be borne by the 
grantor or that the fixed rent will never be increased ; 

or (c) With no condition at all as to future adjustment of the rent ; 

or ( d) That the rent will be enhanced in the same proportion as the 
revenue. 

In the present settlement the grantor or his representative in interest is asked 
if he wishes the rent to be adjusted, and whenever lie sets up a claim the following 
principles are followed:— 

(a) For those with rents in Nos. (1) and (2) the present assessment less 5 per 
cent, malikana on it is allowed irrespective of any contrary proviso in 
the agreement. 

(5) For that with condition No. 3, the present assessment and the stipulated 

percentage on it is allowed. 

(o) For those with conditions Nos. (4-a) and (4-b) the actual increase in 
the Government demand is allowed, and for those with no con¬ 
dition at all or with condition (d) the principles of rule 4 and 
7 of Act XXYI of 1866 is followed according to tho circum¬ 
stances. 

(3) The tenures under Hard Case Circular are all in specific plots. In the first 
instance rent free land (which truly epeaking is revenue free) worth 10 per cent, of 
the village assets were allotted. Here the superior proprietor has no right to ask 

the rent or revenue, but later on in some instances land yielding 20 per cent, of the 
village assets was assigned, b or 10 per cent, being the rent; here the socalled rent 
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(which in reality is revenue) is increased, so that it is equal to the present Govern¬ 
ment demand; such cases are rare. 

(4) Where the parties fix the rent by consent, settlement has no hand in it. 

The settlement report gives little information about the under-proprietors of 
mahals and of specific plots. I had not sufficient leisure to question them closely 
as to the origin of their tenures or mahals nor to study the decisions in cases in 
which sub-settlement rights were claimed, some of which are now hardly legible. 
Those whom I questioned replied with' one consent that they were the original 
owners of villages and *estates which were wrested from them by the Taluqddrs 
in whose estate they are now comprised. Such answers prove one thing only that 
in spite of litigations and all judicial orders to the contrary they hold to the idea 
that they represent the old landlord families of Oudh. 

The last Settlement Report contained a full and interesting account of 
the origine of Taluqdars, of the relations of landowning classes among thomselves, 
of the origine of under-ptoprietary tenures and rights and of the litigation to which 
they owe their existence. 

The malikana charges on sub-settled mahals vary from 5 per cent, on the 
jama to 60, 70, 80, and sometimes 100 per cent. The commonest percentage 
is 50 per cent, or 25 per cent, of the total nikasi. All sub-settled mahSls are 
more or less minutely sub-divided, and the shares of each Pattidar seldom suffice 
to afford him and his family a sufficient maintenance. In most some members 
of the family arc on service abroad and some of the sharers who have stayed 
at home cultivate the lands of the former as tenants. The Thakur under-pro¬ 
prietors live like ordinary cultivators, and are not to be distinguished from tenants 
of their own caste in appears nee dress or mode of living. When all the settle¬ 
ment case-work of the district is finished I propose to submit a full table (appendix 
No. 4) of sub-settled mahdls, with areas, lent, malikana &c. As cases are being 
heard daily, the report cannot wait. 

The variety of cultivating castes is great. The principal i.e., the castes that 
absorb the largest share of the cultivated area, are Brahmans, Thakurs, Kurmis, 
followed at a long interval by Ahirs, Musalmans, Lunyas and Murais, Gadaryas, 
Kayeths, Lodhs, Pasis. The two first castes are spread liberally and impartially over 
the entire district. The villages destitute of either are very rare indeed. Kurmis are 
also plentiful, hut are collected in different parts; the saying is that they have 
instinctively chosen regions where the soil is best ; but it is more probable that they have 
by sheer industry often turned bad soils into good. Murais are much rarer than 
Kurmis. Ahirs are pretty frequently met with in all parts. Gadaryas are perhaps 
more numerous in the Runda sub-division than in cither of the other two. Luuyas do 
not appear to have spread beyond the old salt villages neighbouring the rivers and 
streams. 

The entire cultivation of few villages of any size is monoplized by any single caste 
of cultivator, hut Patti has many villages in which Kurmis form by far the larger 
part of the cultivating population, and scattered over the district are some small vil¬ 
lages of which the cultivation is nearly monoplized by Murais. As a rule the-Kurmi or 
Murai cultivators of a village have each a Purwa to themselves called in village 
parlance a Muraoti or Knrmiaoti, round which their cultivation lies, just as a 
purwa of Brahmans is called a Bamhnaoti. 

Musalman cultivators like Musalman proprietors are to he found most pre¬ 
valent in the Manikpur pargana, hut in the others a few Koreshis dwelling in 
isolated hamlets are met with at intervals. Pasis and Charaars compose the 
labouring classes, of whom there are some in nearly every village. Many of them 
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cultivate a bigha or two. All Pasis keep pigs, while Gadaryas are never without a 
flock of sheep. 


The following table shews the villages in 
castes of cultivators dominate 


each pargana in which the following 


Brahman and Bhat. 
Thakur, 

Kayes th. 

Musalman, 


Kurmis and Murais, 
Ahirs and Gadaryas. 
Lodhs and Lunyas. 
Others. 



Brahman and Bhafc. Tbaknr. Kayesth. Musalman. Kurmis and Murais. j Ahira and Gadaryas. j Lodhs and Lonyas. 
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262 Para Dhana. 660 Garapur Indi. | 636 Kandaria. 

254 Pura Dliani. 664 Gajaria. ] 637 Koni. 

265 PuraDayal. 671 : Gangeliti. I 642 Kohla, 

256 Pura Bam Deo, 673 I Gob:ndapnr. 652 Kiratpur. 
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Brahmans. Tliaturs, I Kayastbs. /Other castes. Total. 


Maps accompanied the pargana reports in which each mauza was coloured accord¬ 
ing to the prevailing caste of cultivators resident in it. 

The following table shows for each pargana and subdivision the percentage of 
area occupied by Brahmans, Thdkurs, Kayaths and other castes :— 
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Kurmis and Marais 
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The table speaks for Itself. I regret that I did not have a separate heading for Kurmis. 
The figures for the last settlement (section 141, last settlement report), however, 
afford an accurate clue as to the proportions between the cultivating classes of the 
district. Brahmans headed the list of the population, their number having been 
130,716; 


next came Kurmis 

... 108,681, 

all agriculturists. 

A hire 

... 114,131, 

mostly 

do. 

Chliatris 

65,360, 

including Taluqdurs. 

Murais 

34,924, 

all agriculturists. 

Gadarias 

30,432, 

mostly 

do. 

Chamars 

97,722, 

do. 

do. 

Pasis 

58,483, 

do. 

do. 

Saniyas or Vasyas 

r Nearly" 

1 


Lohars 

Naos 

j equal be- 
1 tween 16 

-mostly traders. 

Telis 

(.and 17,000_ 



Loniyas 

14,985, 

mostly cultivators. 

Kayasths 

11,002, 

kanungos, patwaris. 

Kabiirs 

13,244 



Katwiirs 

12,772 




It was said that as regards the number of Kurmi cultivators the Partabgarh dis¬ 
trict ranks second iu the Province. There is little doubt that except in the border 
villages they had been settled in the district fcr generations. The proportions between 
these several classes have not changed materially: more of the former non-cultivating 
classes have taken to cultivation perhaps. 

To Kurmis and Murais belongs the first place in the district as agriculturists. The 
Kurmis deserve the place of honor by right of their number. Murais, except in the 
rare cases where they are sole occupants of a village, confine themselves to garden culti¬ 
vation such as tobacco and vegetables. Both deserve pre-eminence not only for their 
industry, but for the high rents that they pay. The first circle of pargana Patti consists 
nearly entirely of villages peopled mainly by these castes, and the all-round tenant-rate 
per acre of the circle is Its. 9-7-5, while in other parganas the villages of the higher 
circles have a large proportion of cultivator? of these two castes. 


Brahmans and Teaturs. 


This high rent is in most villages of old standing j the rental ha vine reached its pre¬ 
sent figure at least 12. years ago, i. e., the recorded rental of the past 12 years extracted 
in Table III of the assesement statement shows it to bo stable. Even in villages 

D 

where it is shown to have increased during that period the rise is probably not 
real, but due rather to more accurate recording ; for till eight or nine years ago the 
patwari was not as careful about his papers as he is now, and the sudden and great 
rises can only bo explained by greater accuracy in recording on the patwarPs part. 
This is inferred from the fact that Statement III shows only the rental for 

the 12 years preceding that ytar, and it could not have rushed up suddenly a 

year or two previous. Kurmis are an industrious class, with few wants, sparing 
of diet, living in small thatched huts, over which they trail creeping plants. The 
whole family works in the fields. "When they can, they store grain, which they some¬ 
times advance to the. other cultivators in need: but they are not hard usurers, Mauy 
have built fine wells, chiefly iu the earlier years of the period of settlement that has 
just expired: and to this enterprise on their part the high rents paid by "some of them 
may in part he attributed ; for it was not unusual for a landlord to raise the rent of 

the holding of a tenant after he had built a well, having first issued the indispensary 

preliminary, a notice of ejectment. The practice is spokeu of in the dislriet as having 
been common. 

More important than Kurmis in point of numbers, though less so in the matter of 
agricultural industry, are the Brahmans, The table show them to be the dominant caste 
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in the large pargana o£ Patti and in the small one of Dhingwas, M&nikpur has the 
fewest Br&hman cultivators : in fact only 22 per cent, of its cultivated area is held by 
high caste tenantry, including Kayasths, In the Partabgarh subdivision and in Ram- 
pur and Behar about £ of the same area is under Brahman husbandry. The area 
absorbed by the Thakur tenantry falls very far short of the area in Brahman hands, 
except in the small pargana of Ateha where it is coextensive with it. For the entire 
district it is only 14*33 per cent, as against 27*89 per cent., the area held by the Brah¬ 
man peasantry. Next to Ateha it has fallen to the lot of the Patti and Partdbgarh 
parganas to possess the largest share of Chhatri cultivators. The reason in the case of 
Partdbgarh is that there are tie largest number of petty mufrid mahals of which the 
owners are Chbatris, who also hold land as tenants. Their numbers, as the 
lowest all-round payers, have an important influence on the total rental of each 
pargana. This will be shown when rent-rates come to bo described. The Tiloi 
Estate of Pargana Ateha, perhaps, claims a larger proportion of high-caste tenants than 
any other estates of the district. 

The whole body of Thakur tenants are favoured as regards the rent they pay by 
comparison with Brahmans : a fact easily explained by their clanship or kinsmanship 
with the Taluqdurs, and by the fact that the larger bulk of ex-proprietors who have 
entirely lost rights or retained only sir and sayar belong to this class. Rarely in 
any village does the all-round Thakur rate of rent exceed the all-round Brahman rate; 
when such a thing occurs the reason is that the Brahman tenants of the same village 
are all priests or ex-maufidars or ex-shankalapdars, In most villages, however, the 
bulk of the Brahman tenantry pay fair rents that have risen hy competition, the Puja- 
patwalas and the gums enjoying small areas out of the whole at low rents and assorting 
prominence only in the smaller mauzas. In the larger ones with many Brahman tenants 
they are hardly noticeable. The loss of the favour formerly enjoyed by Brahmans and 
the quiet and gradual undermining of the vast edifice of caste prejudice and supersti¬ 
tion, alluded to in para. 14)3, last settlement report, as having already made sure pro¬ 
gress, must by this time havo rendered Brahmans entirely dependent: and they can now 
show that they do not want: favour. A few landlords only alluded to the time-honoured 
trick of Brahmans sitting “dhurna” on them or threatening suicide if an enhanced 
rent was demanded. A habitually defaulting taluqdar would be glad to make 
this form of recusancy on a tenant's part an excuse for his own. But the 
majority of landlords do not allude to it. The bestowal of large muafi grants is now 
rare. The only marked instance in the district of such grants made nfc a recent 
date is in the case of the taluqdar of Baispur. Largo areas of many villages of his 
estate have been so assigned within the last 10 or 15 years. A list of them is 
inserted in the description of muafis, paragraph 15, Chapter VII. In the Domipur, 
Baispur and Dhangarb laluqas are some large muafis made over during the earlier 
years of the expired settlement, 

I do Dot suppose the regret expressed to the last Settlement Officer by an old Pandit 
as to the ignorance of the Vedas manifested by the latter day Brahman youth 
(paragraph 1-13) would not be more poignant now : for Brahmans have taken very kindly 
to trade, money-lending and other occupations besides agriculture, and cannot have 
much leisure to study sacred works. 

It has been already mentioned that in the estates of which the landlords are Bach- 
gotis, the ThAkur tenants are likewise Bacbgotis nearly to a man: where they are 
Bisens, the Thakur tenants are similarly Bisens; where they are Sombansis, the 
Thakur tenants are also Sombansis, and so on. This coincidence accounts for the 
Thakur rents which may he said to be regulated hy custom. There are villages entirely 
peopled hy this class of which the rents have continued unchanged since the last settle¬ 
ment. The Thakur tenants make a point of honor to imitate the Thdkur proprietors 
in lavish expenditure at weddings, an imprudence which lias made many of them bond- 
slaves of the money-lenders. Were it not for this rigid adherence to tradition the 
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Thdkur tenantry might rise, for they assert themselves in the way of industrious culti¬ 
vation. They will not touch the plough, herein again aping the ways of taluqddrs 
and larger proprietors who toil not rather than because any stigma attaches to the 
handling of this instrument of agriculture. But they will walk along side of it in the 
field, work wells, cart manure, weed their fields, build and repair their houses. If the 
res angusta domi drives, even their women will weed and do other offices of hus¬ 
bandry. The women look well after their houses and stores of grain and clean the latter 
industriously, Thdkur pride shows itself in another curious way, namely in his home- 
keepingnoss, and when lie leaves home, he slips away unknown to his relatives to whose 
dissuasions he is apt to give way too readily. 

All Brdhman tenants except Kanaujyas refrain by right of their priestly origin 
from handling the plough, but like Thakurs they are industrious cultivators, doing all 
other kinds of field work and are fond of buildiug wells when their landlords let them. 
Like Thakurs they are cxtravagent in marriage and funeral expenses and are given to 
litigation. Thakurs perhaps deserve the more credit for industry, as in Nawdbi times 
they formed the retinues of landlords without which the latter seldom stirred out of 
their forts and they were liable to he called on at any time for military service. The 
changed state of things at annexation when they were thrown on the soil for a liveli¬ 
hood must have affected them more than the Brdhmans, the bulk of whom have a 1 ’ 
along been tillers of the soil. On the subject of a large number of persons having 
been thrown on the soil, the following paragraphs of Mr. Carnegy’s review on the first 
settlement report may be quoted 

Paragraph 11 .—“Under the bead of‘General Condition and Character of the Popu¬ 
lation,’ paragraphs 67 to 7 1, Captain Forbes has some remarks which would tend to show 
thta the peoplo of Oudh have materially suffered by the introduction of the British rule: 
the lower orders by having to work all the harder to support more mouths, and the higher 
classes by the reductions that have been made jn feudal and military establishments, 
whereby men who used to be money remitters have now become a drain on their families 
as food consumers. These remarks are of such political import that they appear to 
demand more than a passing notice.” 

Paragraph 12.— “ Sepoys’ remittances are especially referred to. Wo have no means 
of knowing what those remittances formerly were, but it must not for a moment be suppos¬ 
ed that this source of wealth has been altogether dried up; for there are still many thous¬ 
ands of sepoys in the British service in the three Presidencies; perhaps one-third of the 
number that there ever were. But supposing even that there were none, the sepoys’ 
remittances were perhaps the only aid that the Province received in capital from without, 
for it cannot be said that under the King, Oudh had any exports. How does the matter 
stand now ?” 

Paragraph 13.—“ In paragraph 51 and 99 of his Report Captain Forbes shows that 
his district exported two lakhs of maunds of wheat and barley, valued at the average prices 
of the year at four and a quarter lakhs of rupees, and nearly one and a half lakhs of rupees 
worth of opium, in the year 1870. Can he say that the former sepoy remit¬ 
tances to his district were equal to the profits on these exports plus the remit¬ 
tances of sepoys still in service ? lam, moreover, credibly informed that during the last 
three years the average annual expenditure of the British Government on the cultiva¬ 
tion of opium in the Province has amounted to almost sixteen and a half lakhs of rupees, 
and this expenditure is daily increasing. It will be increased by one-tenth in the coming 
season by tho additional price that the growers arc in future to receive for their produce. 
Add to this the average annual expenditure on Imperial public works including rail¬ 
ways during the samo three years, vis., nearly seventeen lakhs of rupees, and it will be 
admitted that the rural population of Oudh, whether our Government be popular or not, 
has little real cause to regret the change of administration, or the loss of former sepoy 
remittances.” 

Paragraph 14.—“ There is of course no question that thousands of men who formerly 
ate the bread of idleness and ease have now to earn it by honest and well-directed labour ; 
but thi3 is a state of things which the better ordered members of society will scarcely 
regret, and in the meantime in the face of the figures I have given, who can deny the 
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extent to which the prosperity of the rural population at large has benefited by the 
change. In the King’s time the theory, if not the practice, of revenue administration 
was that 90 per cent, of the reutal was yearly dragged into Lucknow, whence none of it 
ever returned. Under our system absolutely less than half the rental is taken by the 
Government and the remainder circulates in the district in which it iB produced. The 
urban population has no doubt suffered; for comparatively little money is now squander¬ 
ed in Lucknow, and we don’t hear of adventurers becoming capitalists in the twinkling 
of an eye; but our business is to see to the greatest happiness of the greatest number, and 
who can say that our system has failed in fulfilling this righteous duty ?” 

All classes have given up prejudices that they formerly had against growing certain 
crops. High and low alike grow poppy, indigo and sugarcane. Perhaps with Kurmis 
sugarcane is a more favourite crop and wheat and poppy with all low-caste tenants 
than they are with Brahmans and Thakurs, as they require more unremitting labour 
than these high castes, by way of asserting their superiority, care to give. . They 
asse t it, however, not by abstaining altogether from growing these crops, but by grow¬ 
ing less. There is also the necessity on the part of the former of hiring labour for part 
of their field-work as their women cannot usually help in it. It is difficult to ascertain 
with any exactness how much labour is employed by the classes that are accustomed 
to hire it. The amount is regulated by the needs and circumstances of the employer, 
wfiich vary with harvests and with many other obvious causes. Perhaps an increase of 
high*easte rents would compel high-caste tenants to do all the work that they now get 
done by others. The unlimited expansion of their families caused by early marriages 
and disregard for sexual restraint has not had any appreciable effect in this way as 
yet. 

This brings us to the subject of increase of population. How all classes will 23. Population, 
continue to multiply at their present rate and yet manage to find subsistence on the 
land is a serious problem. 

The following table shows the density of the population of the district:— 
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44. Agricultural resources, 
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And the following shows the agricultural resources past and present: — 
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As per census 1864 



1 165,543 

99,374 






garb. ^ 

Present settlo- ) 

As per settlement 
returns. 

103,849 

4-0,057 

81,715 

216,957 

73,351 

4 02 

2 01 

4 00 

•75 

•£6 


ment. ; 

As per census 1801 

... 

... 


210,745 

89,078 


... 



... 



As per settlement 

28,424 

5,591 

Not, 

; 23,412 

10,103 

5 00 



1*21 

•85 

P a r g a n a , 

ment. ; 

returns 



available. 








As p.-r census 1804 

... 



37,038 

41,774 

22,191 

11,032 






Dhin^was. J 


As per settlement 


7,540 

10,260 

4*21 

215 

392 

•76 

•60 

OLf/ t I 

( 

ment. 5 

returns. 

As per census 1891 

••• 

"T-i i 

. 

38,841 

18,552 




... 


{ 

Last settle V 
n i c* 11 1 i 

As per settlement 
returns. 

69,488 

18,310 

Not 

available. 

55,117 

39,475. 

5*22 

... 


1-26 

•73 

Pars na Heli&r » 

As per census 18G4 


a 

... 

5!), 484 

54,147 




*. * 


; 


As per settlement 

79,540 

10,908 

35,951 

92,099 

33,830 

4-69 

2-12 

4*42 

*86 

•63 

c 


returns 













As per census 1891 


... 


87,164 

51,252 



*. 



, 

Tjast settle- \ 

As per settlement 

24,409 

6,533 

Not 

22,008 

£0,779 

441 


.. 

1*08 

•56 

Pargana Ma- J 

returns 



available- 








ment. 1 

As per census 1804 



30,589 

21,108 






nikpur. j 

Present settle- j 

As per settlement 

27,410 

6,465 

1-1,801 

33,237 

18,291 

4*24 

2-29 

3 70 

*82 

■53 


meet. 5 

As per census 1891 

... 



32,524 

23.214 



... 

... 

... 

/■ 


As per settlement 

38,192 

9,647 

Not 

40,919 

25,032 

3-90 



•93 

•58 

Pargana Earn- J 


returns. 



available. 








ment. > 

As per census 1864 



40.850 

30,926 






piir. J 

Present settle- J 

As per settlement 

41,102 

10,852 

21,735 

53,538 

20,2)3 

3*79 

200 

37 - 8 

’70 

■66 


ment. ) 

As per census 1891 



... 

54,912 

20,410 

... 

... 

... 

... 


7 

Last settle- ) 

Ae per settlement 

100,513 

34,071 

Not 

142,056 

95,449 

4*71 



ITS 
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Total tahs£i ' 

returns. 


available. 








ment. ) 

As per census 1804 




108,507 

128,372 






Kunda. J 

Present settle- \ 

As per settlement 
returns. 

179,835 

41,834 

88,747 

221,248 

83,366 

4 30 

2X2 

4 06 

■81 

59 


ment. V 

As per census 1891 


i 


213,441 

119,434 

... 


... 

... 

... 

\ 

Last settle- \ 
ment, J 

As per settlement 
returns. 

448,036 

1 

91,612 j 

Not 

available. 

403,506 

225,369 

4*90 

... 

... 

171 

•71 

foistrict Par.-; 

As per census 1864 


... | 

... 

483,G20 

302,860 

... 





t&bgarh, j 

Present settle- \ 

As per settlement 

498,91c 

5,050 

248,538 

656,114 

195.256 

4*34 

275 

4 00 

■76 

•57 


ment, ^ 

As per census 1891 

k 

... 

... 

637,927 

272,968 

... 

... 

... 

*.r 

■•■ 
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.25, Ave»igc cultivated 
are* per huid of agricul¬ 
turist. 


In this table according' to the census of 1891, for each of the parganas Patti, Par- 
tdbgarh, Dhingwas, Behar and Manikpur, the agricultural population is less and the 
non-agricultural population greater than by the settlement returns. In parganas Ateba 
and K&mpur by the census returns both are greater. The reason may be that the 
census returns are the move accurate. Perhaps the non-agricultural population 
in the census returns was sbown according to its principal means of livelihood. 
In the settlement returns any member of the population if he cultivates even 
half a Wglia is classed as an agriculturist. At the same time according to the 
census the total population is 910,895, according to the settlement 8ol,370. It 
is unnecessary to discuss minutely the causes of the increase of the non agri. 
cultural population according to the census returns since the last settlement.. 
According to the present settlement it haa decreased from 225,369 to 195,256, or 
18 - 81 per cent. By the former it lias increased by 21'12 per cent. 

Taking the census figures as correct the increase in the agricultural population 
is 5810 pep cent., of the total population 44-85 per cent. With the conflicting 
figures it is impossible to say whether the increase in the former is due to the enlargement 
of the families of the old cultivators or to former non-agriculturists having taken to. 
husbandry as one or a principal means of livelihood. I incline to the belief that this, 
latter revolution lias increased in parts. Nearly every petty baniya, lehna, kumhaf, 
nao, has a few plots. Every kumhar, nao, &c , has at least his small jagir. Most of 
the ehaukidars are paid by jdgirs: and those who get money wages also rent a 
few fields. Many patwaris, both retired and working, have their jagtrs. The non- 
agricultural population, according to the census, appears a very large one for a district 
where there is not a single town or kasha of any importance, where large villages 
can be counted on tlie fingers, and where no manufactures to speak of are carried 
on. The principal villages, viz., Dharu-pur, Derwa, Kdldkankar, Partabgarh, Ooriya,. 
Dib, Beti, Lalganj, would he lost in such a town as Tanda in the Fyzabad district; 
and only one of them, viz., Manikpur, has been brought under Act XX, j861. The 
Sadar station of Maeandrewganj itself is only a very moderate sized baziir. 

The very small average cultivated area per bead of the agricultural and total 
population shows how densely the district is inhabited, and how Dear the population 
is pressing on the means of subsistence. It is a question whether the elastic band to 
which Mill likens the latter is not stretched to its utmost by the pressure of the popula¬ 
tion against it. 


Even at the last settlement the average cultivated area per head of agriculturist 
in any one pargana did not exceed T26. This was the figure for the two large par¬ 
ganas of Patti and Behar. In the smallest one of Ateha it was "83 only. In Eampur 
•93, Partabgarh 1’03. In this last pargana tho average is now the smallest, only 74 
(census figures). In Ateha it has hardly changed, being only -82. In Bimpur and 
Patti it is 75, Dhingwas *82, Manikpur '84, Behar highest, -91. These two latter parganas 
have large stretches of kachhar lands quite uninhabited which affect the average. A 
further proof of the density of the population is the great increase in the number of 
sites, viz., from 7,864 to 10,004, yet that the average population per site has increased 

from 79-97 to 8570. In the Patti pargana alone has the number of sites remained 

stationary, but in all parganas the size of sites have increased, and old sites have become 
more crowded. 


J6. Average cultivated 
wea per plough. 


The average area per plough out of the cultivated area is perhaps a better test of 
the condition of the agricultural classes than the area per head. It was 4 - 80 at the 
last settlement and is 4"34 at the present for the district, Eor the Patti pargana the 
average was highest for the last settlement, viz,, 5'86 : for Eampur lowest, viz. 3‘96, 
For pargana Barnpur it is now the lowest, 379 only ; for Patti the highest, viz., 478. 
Many cultivators have more than one plough and more than one pair of plough cattle 
for the average number of plough cattle per plough is 275. The abundance of plough 
cattle may be taken as a sigs the prosperity of tho agricultural classes. It would 
show that nearly every tenant, en the smallest, has his pair; and this is in reality the- 
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case. A good supply of bullocks is wanted, as every well—and there are many both 
kachelia and pukka—is worked by means of them : and that the supply is ample is clear 
from the fact that the average area per plough, viz. i'34t ncrf s, is not much for one pair 
to plough and water. 

In order not to over-burden my office with work I did not have statistics prepared 
of the male and female adult and non-adult population, and ‘.lierefore cannot say how 
many adults and children go to each plough. At the last se element there were 316 
acres per agricultural male adult, and 4'90 acres per plough. With the increase of the 
number of ploughs by 25*59 per cent, probably the area per agricultural male has 
decreased in the same proportion. 

The breed of plough cattle in the district is good. They are small in stature, but, 
if well-fed, sturdy and enduring, I myself bought a pair in the district for only Rs. 25 
to work my garden well, and they proved an excellent bargain. Besides plough cattle 
most tenants have one or two bullocks or a cow, and many ltetp buffaloes.. Every village 
herd contains a few of the latter. Plough cattle are stall fed on chopped bftjra and 
judr stalks, which crops are largely grown throughout the d istrict to supply food for 
both man and beast. Oil-cako is also frequently given to them. 

Musalm&ns, Ghosis and Koreshis keep cows and buffaloes for the sale of their milk, 
j trade which they carry on along with agriculture. The higher castes of cultivators, 
as a whole, have no other occupation than agriculture. An y means of livelihood that 
they have in addition is supplied to them from outside, that is from relatives in Govern¬ 
ment or other employment or in trade. Br.ihmans and Th/ikrrs have not availed them¬ 
selves so fully of the openings offered by education as Kayastln, who are, par excellence, 
the most ambitious in this respect. Of the “umrnedwdrs” for Government employ, 
at least 50 per cent, belong to this caste. Many Brdkmans, however, have adopted 
money-lending as a profession for which they have a natural brat. Thakurs are follow¬ 
ing them in this line. The military service still absorbs a large part of their numbers, 
not of course anything like' the proportion in Nawabi times ; lut yet Partdbgarh con¬ 
tinues to be a rich recruiting ground both for the native arny and the police, and 
the opening up of Upper Burma, and visits from the relatives in the police of that 
province are familiarising their minds with the idea of employment distant from their 
homes. Without a special inquiry it would be useless to attempt to give any idea of the 
extent to which the high-caste tenantry are helped by cash rem ttances from outside. 

All classes of tenants of the inferior castes readily avail themselves of opportu¬ 
nities of adding to their stock by work other than agriculture. During the. kkali fasl 
they will troop long distances for employment on roatls, rai way and other works, 
leaving their women and children at home, or even only one member of their familios. 
They have no pride, false or otherwise, about other pursuits, sue h as is the chief and the 
powerful restraining motive with Brahmans and Thakurs. 

It has already been said that all classes of agriculturists a § e industrious and skil¬ 
ful. In the matter of ploughing, manuring, in knowledge of crops best suited to the 
varieties of soil, rotation, &c., they are probably as a body unri railed and have little to 
learn. The smallness of their holdings enables them to devote equal care to each part 
of it. Their chief object in selecting particular staples is, first, to provide food for them¬ 
selves and their families ; and, second, to pay their rent. With the former object the 
coarser food grains are grown, and such as ripen soon with least risk from drought 
blight and other calamities, namely kuari dhdn, ju&r, bdjra, barb y, gram, peas, makra, 
arhar; nearly every field that will allow the process is also doubl j-cropped, while zaid or 
spring crops are largely grown infields that have already borne one and sometimes two 
crops in the same fasli year. The crop statistics, to be diseussed later, will show how 
largely the district is double-cropped. No falling off in the cultivation of any single 
food crop has taken place. With the latter object jarhan rice, wheat, poppy and sugar¬ 
cane are all grown in good quantities. Poppy especially is a fa vourite, but an unequal 
one. The Bystem of advances sufficiently explains its popularit; These, I have been 
credibly informed, are often seized upon, as soon a^eseived bv the rent-collectors of 

15 
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certain landlords in wait outside the distributor’s office to pay for arrears of rent, while 
the price obtained for the produce pays the current rent. Of the other crops (and oil-seeds 
should not be forgotten, which are always grown in combination with all rahl crops 
except poppy) the larger part is sold chiefly on the threshing-floor. Sugaroaneis per¬ 
haps the most popular and therefore the m'ost paying crop of the district, and cultivators 
go long distances to villages suited to the growth of this crop in order to plant it. A 
large part of the grain crops is intercepted by the mahajans who have advanced seed to 
the cultivators on “ deorali ” or “ siwae/’ and must be repaid in the same seed and not 
in seed of an inferior kind, or for other expenses. 

27. Well construction by The enterprise of tenants of all classes is further shown in the number of masonry 
wells that they have built since the last settlement, as well as in the number of kachcha 
wells that they dig every year in parts where pakka wells are not. This subject will 
be discussed under irrigation. It may be here mentioned that since the first and the 
second settlements 9,099 masonry wells have been made. In the last settlement report 
the burst of enteprise in this direction, since annexation, has been fully discussed. 

In the three tahsils of Patti, Partabgarh and Behar (now Kunda) 4,263 masonry 
wells are said to have been in existence before annexation. Previous to the declaration 
of the revised assessments the following number was added :— 


Patti 


264 

Subsequent tn declaration 
720 

Partabgarh 

... 

340 

964 

Behar 

... 

152 

325 



Total ... 756 

2,009 


The Settlement Officer remarks in paragraph 131 of his report 

“ Very few masonry or pakka wells arc built, by persons possessing any right or title 
in the soil. With the exception of about 1,106 all the wells in the district have been'con¬ 
structed by persons who liavo no proprietary or under-proprietary rights in the land. 
The more skilled and industrious cultivators, such as Murais, Kurrais and Ahfrs, have been 
the most enterprising in this respect. Next come Brahmans; after these longo Bed inter- 
vallo maMjans and bauiyas * * Desire for distinction and for the grateful 

recollection of posterity, coupled with the feeling that the act is an accordance with the 
teachings of the religious codes of both persuasions, appear to be the incentives for the 
sinking of so much capital on little or no security, an'd where there is an impossibility of 
ever obtaining such returns in the way of interest as would justify the outlay. ” 

On this subject Mr. Carnegy, Commissioner, in paragraph 19, &c., of his review 
remarks :— 

" No less than 3,146 masonry wells (including those of tahsfi Salon, which at that time 
formed part of this district) have been constructed in a district, nearly a tenth of the 
surface of which is returned at times under water ; and of that number about two-thirds 
were built immediately after the revised demands were enforced. 

“ A consideration of this information gives rise to the following reflections :_ 

“<1) What an impetus has been given to the agriculture by the introduction of 
British rule. 

“ (2) How elastic must be the financial condition of the district, when the revision 
of the assessment, which added more than a third to the Government de¬ 
mand, was immediately followed by the flow of so much capital to the land. 

“ (3) How certain is the pledge that the new demand will be realised without 
difficulty, and how worthless is the possession of a well as an indication of 
right of property in the soil. 

“Sacred feelings or love of fame are, in the estimation of Captain Forbes, the incentives 
to well-building among the people. My own impression however is that the love of gain 
is the truer and more practical illustration of the phenomenon, and I hold these wells to be 
incontrovertible illustrations of the position that the status of the Oudh tenant-at-will of 
the present day is by no means so precarious as it is often alleged to be. ” 

The number of wells now in existence is 16,522, considerably more than double 
the number existing at the last settlement. Between annexation and declaration of 
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the first revised assessment the number was increased by abmt Jth ; between declara¬ 
tion and immediately afterwards by about 50 per-cent. It is nowhere stated on what 
date the statistics after declaration were taken, but presum ibly it was before 1871, 
the year in which the settlement report was completed. Therefore in 15 years, during 
which period the Mutiny had occurred, taluqdars had been dispossessed by a summary 
settlement and reinstated by a revised settlement made in their favour, tenants had 
time to increase the number of masonry wells by half. Between 1870 and 1898, i.e. in 23 
years, the number of wells has doubled. The rate of progiess has not been so great: 
but as before, the tenants have continued to maintain their title to praise for industry 
by being tlie builders of the greater number. 

The following table shows the number built by them and by landlords (taluq- 
dfirs, zamiudars):—• 

No. oj new masonry wells. 


> ame of pargina. 

Tahstl and Pargana Patti 


Built by proprie¬ 
tors, under* pro¬ 
prietors and lease¬ 
holder i. 

861 

Built l)y 
tenants. 

2,007 

Total. 

2,868 

Pargana Partabgarh ... 


1,152 

1,355 

2,507 

Ditto Atcha 


288 

382 

670 

Tahsll Partabgarh 


1,440 

1,737 

3,177 

Pargana Dhingwas ... 


142 

385 

527 

Ditto Behar 


520 

913 

1,433 

Ditto Miinikpur ,.. 


45 

342 

387 

Ditto Earn pur 


105 

602 

707 

Tahsfi Kunda 


812 

2,242 

3,054 

Grand Total, District Partabgarh 

sJj&U^Uis 

5,986 

9,099 


The industry and enterprise of tenants is the more remarkable when their position 28 position of ten»nt» 
till the introduction of Act XXII of 1886 is considered. They were nothing more nor under the Beat Act of 

less than cottiers, holding their fields at the caprice of the landlords, liable to summary 
dispossession and to unlimited enhancement of their rents. 1 n raising the rents paid by 
Kurmis, Abbs and low-caste cultivators, the only restraining influence which appears 
to have worked on the landlord was the ability of the former to pay, who, being more 
nomadic than Thakurs and Brahmans, would quit a village if rents went beyond the 
limit, and would be sure of a welcome to their estates by rival landlords. Their rents 
appear to have always been purely competitive, while custom regulated, and still to 
some extent regulates, high-caste rents. In the case of Thakurs their relationship 
to the landlord may be called custom; in the ease of Brihmans their pre-eminence 
among the castes of the country; and a “ custom’ - influencing the rents of both, 
their aversion to handling the plough and the necessity on tleir part to hire labour. 

At the same time all classes of tenants were cottiers; the custom of written pattas 
or leases for holdings seldom obtained, and refusal of an enbancemant was answered by 
prompt ejectment. This was of course not the only reason fer ejectment; some reasons 
were necessary, such as confirmed recusancy; but many more were capricious, such as 
dislike towards a tenant on the landlord’s or his agent’s part; refusal on the part of a 
tenant to give evidence in court in his favour; desire on the pai t of a landlord to assert his 
absolute right over the soils, and others that it is useless to enumerate. Whether the 
introduction of British rule inspired the tenants of Oudh with a hope that it would 
secure for them fixity of tenure is doubtful, but if it did the failure of the inquiry to 
prove tenant-right and the opposition to it made by the tnluqdars owing to which 
any attempt to introduce it fell through, must have completel y crushed any such expect¬ 
ation. That tenants strove after security of tenure appear! probable, and the efEort 
would supply a reason for the great enterprise shown by them in well construction ; and 
possibly, in the earlier years of the settlement, landlords, especially taluqdars, found 
it to their interest not to oppose very sternly such improvements, as their purses, 
sadly lightened by settlement litigation, needed replenish .ng, and they considered 
the best way to secure this result would be to give a free hand to improving 
tenants and thereby secure readier payment of rent? besides landlords hid no anxieties 
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on the score of their power to raise rents ad libitum or to ejoct tenants and secure 
possession of the improvements on payment of a moderate compensation. Tenants 
were sometimes ejected, and, having received compensation, put back in possession of 
their holdings. Recent instances of such treatment came to notice during inspections. 

The small number of wells built by landlords for tbe use of their tenants shows 
how little they were inclined as a body to lay out sums of money themselves on such a 
mode of improvement. Most of tbe wells built by them were built during the time 
that their estates were under Court of "Wards’ management. A great many estates went 
through this process of purification during the period of settlement. Among others 
those of Bbadri, Bahlolpur, Baispur, Patti Saifabad (11), Madhpur, Diahiyawan, Bargon. 
One landlord, Raja A jit Singh, bad in tbe earlier years of settlement raised rents in 
many villages of his estate so high that tbe tenants showed symptoms of leaving, and 
in order to retain them he built some scores of wells. But if the conjecture is true 
that landlords did not at first actively discourage the sinking of wells by tenants, it is 
certain that few actively helped towards it by advancing money, or in other ways; as to 
their making over to them patches of land to plant groves in, the custom has since 
annexation been unknown in the district. A great many petitions have been presented 
for reduction of jama on the score of wells built by tenants with tbe assistance of 
the landlords. When questioned as to the assistance afforded the latter always replied 
that they supplied “ wood, &c., ” {lakri wagera), but never alleged grants of land rent- 
free for planting groves. They never attempted to show the value of the timber sup¬ 
plied. Local inquiries have proved that when a tenant or other resident of a village makes 
a well the other residents always contribute a supply of wood as an offering; the 
building of a well being looked on as a quasi-religious work, But landlords have 
subsequently reaped the benefit of their tenants * improvements ; with few exceptions 
the rents in villages where these have been made have risen ; and the improvements which 
have contributed to raise prices must have beeu one of the chief causes for the rise of rents. 

Another well known practice of landlords exercised towards well-building tenants 
is to take from them a bazdawa, or withdrawal of any claim to the improved holding. 
The practice is a well and long established one in every district of Oudh. It has been 
repeatedly alluded to in Oudh revenue administration reports. As landlords waxed 
year by year more familiar with their new position after annexation they opposed more 
and more the building of wells on their lands by tenants, and since the enactment of 
Act XXII of 1886 it is rare for a tenant who wishes to build one to get his landlord’s 
consent, as the latter is debarred from enhancing the rent of the tenant’s holding for 
seven years. The stimulus to tenants to improve their holdings contemplated by the 
Act is nullified by this opposition on their landlord’s part. At the same rime few of 
the latter have within recent years tried to make up for their opposition by themselves 
building wells on their estates. The Taluqdar of T6jpur and Shamspur may be instanced 
as having recently ejected certain tenants who had built wells. It is uot hinted that 
they have herein acted oppressively. The fact only is mentioned. 

There are certain remarks in the Settlement Report which indicate that landlords 
after declaration of assessment found it necessary to consult the interests of their 
tenants. For instance— 


89. Enbmcemant of rent 
■a th» earlier years of 
che Settlement. 


Section 451. “ The increase on the summary assessment is very considerable as 

much of the Partabgarh and I’atti parganas was notoriously under-assessed * * 

and thefact of there being so great an increase, however justifiable, will render the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue difficult for a few years.” As landlords depend on their tenants for 
their income and means of livelihood they may have increased the rents of the docile, and 
allowed them to improve their holdings by way of compensation. It would not have 
been the mercenary motive of love of gain attributed to (he tenantry so much as the 
anxiety to get the most out of their lands to meet the increased rents tliat stimulated 
them to enterprise, 

There is reason to believe that in most villages of tbe district rents were enhanoed 
rapidly in tho- earlier years of the settlement, aut! attained a high figure long before' 
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the passing of Act XX] 1, 1886. The statistics of the rentals, of 12 years preceding 
verification show that in the majority of villages the tenant's rental of 1288 fasli was 
the same, or nearly the same, as that of 1299 fasli. It is a natural inference that the 
rental of such villages was not suddenly raised in 1288 fasli, but must have stood for 
many years at nearly the figure of that year. 

In paragraph 452 Mr. King, Settlement Officer, says “nil landlords speak of the 
great demand for land and the readiness of cultivators to take large quantities of it 
* * . Rents too are very high and have a tendency to rise.” 

The landlords no doubt encouraged this readiness on tie part of cultivators, but 
the Nawdbi times were still not very far off “ when they had to pay and beseech culti¬ 
vators to till the soil by specious promises/' and feelings that tenants still required! 
humouring must have lingered : if the landlords raised the rente of holdings they had 
to let the tenants improve them. 

The above theories perhaps explain the enterprise and i.gricoltoral skill of the- 
tenantry in spite of their insecurity of tenure, and bring c ut into relief points of 
difference during the eariier years of settlement between their position and that of the 
cottiers of Ireland. That position, however, was undoubtedly on the wane in th e 
middle of that period, and hence the necessity for new legislatnn, resulting in the Rent. 
Act of 1886. At the same time Part&bgarh landlords always did, and always will, appre¬ 
ciate good tenants, and are averse to driving them away ; a fact which has been their 
security from wholesale capricious ejectment and enhancement of their rents to starvation 
point. Later in discussing the rates and rente of the district the propriety of stigma¬ 
tising any as rack-rents will lie questioned. That they are as i rule bigb is undoubted;, 
hut the theory that the more than usually high rents prevailing in many villages of 
the district are rack-rents is hardly borne out by the annual o Elections. Many rent- 
rolls have been rejected as too high for purposes of assessmen; and standard rentals 
subetit uted for them, but the reason for this procedure was not because the rents were 
excessive, for the full collections mostly within the year for which they were due and the 
stability of the rentals are proof to the contrary, but because the rise in the jama of the 
villages concerned of 50 or 45 per cent, of tlte actual tenant's rentals with corrected 
rentals for assumption areas would have been enormous rand one the few ways allowed 
of mitigating it was that of substituting a lower assumed rental. Throughout the dis¬ 
trict rents are paid punctually and willingly by the bulk of tenantry, whence it may be 
surmised that they are fairly well-off in spite of their hand-to-mouth existence and their 
utter disregard of sexual restraint. Even during the past?two yei.rs when one or both of 
the harvests partially failed, tenants paid their rents. How they got the money is another 
question. If by borrowing, then the credit they have must be unshaken. I would 
plead for these remarks that they cannot be construed as indicating prejudice towards 
taluqdars unless all that is not panegyric is prejudice. The taluqd'irs weie at liberty 
to enhance and eject as much as they pleased, and they did so. It is no reproach to 
them to say that they are not as a body improving landlords or that they only improve 
when driven to do so by necessity. It is contrary to the Indian )r the Oudh idea that 
a landlord should interest himself actively in the welfare of his tenantry. The Indian 
idea of a. good landlord is of one who lets his tenants alone. Enhancing rents ad 
libitum does not in the tenant's eyes make him a bad landlord. In the North-Western 
Provinces an improving laudlord is rare, though that part of Irdia has been under 
British rule for over a century. In Oudh, annexed only 40 years ago, it is Bot to be 
expected that landed proprietors should at once assimilate this purely Western idea, so 
unlike the traditions of Nawdbi times. Under the rule of the Oudh princes, the great 
landlord's idea of his relations towards his tenantry was that of a rrotector, who would 
resist the exactions of an unruly mob or ‘fauj’ which visited an estate primarily with 
the idea of depredating the lands of a tenantry. How great the dread of the fauj was is 
manifest from a recent discovery of several'fine masonry wells in Dtrwa and other neigh¬ 
bouring villages in pargana Rampur which were so filled up and hidden that all outward 
trace of them was lost, in order that the absence of water might keep the army away. 
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30. Relations c{ ten¬ 
ants with money tenders. 


The taldqd&rs have another excuse that in Nawfibi time they appear to have been 
rent-collectors on the one band and revenue prayers on the other. Ac least thechakla- 
dars and mushroom taldqdars.were such. 

The harvests of 1301 and 1302 faslis have been alluded to. They brought out 
the confidence of mahiijans in the tenants. The rail harvest of 1301 faeli was nearly 
a complete failure, for deluging rain in February 1894 did severe damage to all crops. 
Yet the same area as heretofore was sown with crops in the ensuing kharif season,, 
and no advances of grain were made by Government, owing to want of applica¬ 
tions. The following rabi was again a partial failure owing to heavy rains in November 
which flooded the fields, destroyed the seed already sown in many, necessitating a 
second sowing late in December ; while for other fields it delayed sowings till far beyond 
the season in which to procure a good crop seed should be sown. However, a verv 
small sum was distributed by Government to enable tenants to purchase seed : and 
only the poorest applied after it had been notified that advances for ihe purposes 
would be made. I myself distributed some Es. 2,000 aud found that the applicants 
required soed for only two or thre-* fields, having sown the rest from private stores or 
from stores procured from mahdjans. Here was an opportunity for landlords to 
carry on by practice their theory that they had the welfare of their tenants at heart; bu J 
with two or three exceptions none gave the least assistance in distributing seed or helping 
the tenants with the wherewithal to buy it. In spite, however, of the poor rabi, the 
present kharif harvest, that of 1303 fasli, is a very large one. There has been no 
diminution in the area usually 60 wn with khau'f crops ; and no applications for takavi 
advances for purchase of seed have been made. 

As to the question how far tenants are dependent on mabajans for the means of 
subsistence, any solution is impossible without a searching inquiry. Their improvident 
habits have placed most of the high-caste cultivators more or less in the hands of the 
money-lender: but many of them even are well off and do a fair business in the money- 
lending way themselves. Low-caste tenants are not much indebted. The extravagant 
among them of course have become the mahajan’s slaves, but the rest resort to them 
only in obedience to custom or when driven by urgent necessity and after a series of 
bad harvests, when the stock of food is low. Various customs regulate the relations 
between cultivators and mahiijans. But they cannot be said to be bound to him on 
this account. The custom of borrowing is an hereditary one which tenants have no wish 
to break off, though it would be as well if they did so, for a succession of bad harvests 
would involve them helplessly. 

The village mahajan is often a trustful individual. He exacts little or no securi¬ 
ty which in fact the ordinary tenant would be unable to give, and himself suffers losses. 
Again if a borrower absconds the mahdjan is helpless. The mahajan is a necessity of 
rural life, and his abolition would result in more harm than good. Tenants are 
anxious to establish credit with him, and often with this object borrow when 
they have ready money by them, and repay ut the time fixed with an eye to future 
borrowings when the purse is low. The extent to which tenants depend on mah'ijans 
for necessities of life is another question. Last year and this, 1301 and 1302, owing to 
the failure of the rabi harvests, large imports of grain from the Punjab came into this 
district. These of course were procured by the grain-dealers and must have been sold 
on credit to the hulk of the cultivators. There was a distinct benefit conferred on the 
district by the Baniya class. These two years doubtless have severely involved 
the tenants, and a succession of good harvests will be required to recoup them. 
Few cultivators have ready money : cash obtained by what they sell at markets goes 
to pay their rents. The roabajaus repay themselves for advances by taking their share 
of the grain from the threshing-floor. Grain in fact takes the place of money in most 
transactions in which cultivators are concerned. Labourers are paid wages in grain : aud 
the drinkingclasses payin graiu forspirit that they drink. Mahdjans have recently shown 
symptoms of wanting repayment in cash of advances whether of grain or money. For in¬ 
stance, for advance seed-grain they prefer repayment in cash, They show their wisdom here. 
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For the grain at the time they advance is dear, and the produ je of the field sown with it 
maybe inferior : so even if the mahajan recovers his f deorha ' >r ‘ siwae ’ it may be worth 
less than the seed actually advanced. I here insert an extract from the Pioneer, January the 
14th, 1893. Discussing the question of the establishment of agricultural banks, it says:— 

“ At the outset wo must be particularly • careful not to under-estimate the position 
which the money-lender occupies in the agricultural economy, and, in a sudden fit of 
compassion for persons who have by their foolishness or extravagance, allowed their pro¬ 
perty to fall into a state of embarrassment, to enter on an ill-considered course of policy 
which may involve very ruinous and far-reaching effects. It is easy to abuse the rural 
Shylock: he is often no doubt a rogue and an extortioner ; be often takes cruel advantage 
of the ignorance or necessities of his creditor: he is often unscrvpulous in the preparation 
of his accounts: he is often merciless in enforcing his claims. But whatever we may 
say of him, lie is an essential member of the agricultural commuiity, and it is hard to see 
how the machine would work without Ms aid. It is a mistake, too, to consider the maM- 
jan as a member of a specially defined class, like, for instance, the Russian Jew. The 
wave of fanaticism -which has risen against the unhappy body has been due in the main 
to the fact that they are strangers and wanderers, who keep i.loof from the peasantry 
and fatten on their ruin. No doubt most baniyas lend money, 1 ut some of the most us- 
viousand ruthless of the village money-lenders do not belong to the baniya class at all. 
as a matter of fact in the agricultural communities almost every one who has capital 
lends money or grain, and the business is widely extended through a large number of 
castes and classes. It would be hardly too much to say that in many parts of the coun¬ 
try whoever is not a borrower is more or less a lender ; and tiiis possibly explains the 
fact why, in Northern India, the hanker class has been hardly ever exposed to popular 
obloquy or execration. Many attempts have been made to got lid of the village money¬ 
lender, just as there have been benevolent schemes for the extermination of the Bi&h- 
mani hull, the pariah or the village pig. The most popular of tlese schemes is the estab¬ 
lishment of a system of village banks which would provide for the admitted necessities 
of the impecunious cultivator on more moderate terms than the money-lender offers. The 
main difficulty in proposals of this kind is that the business is i>f such a petty nature, 
and the transactions so numerous and minute, that it would be practically impossible for 
any public department, or the officials of n regularly constitute! bank, to acquire that 
precise knowledge of the character and credit of each applicant for a loan without which 
the business would inevitably end in failure, It is doubtful, tco, whether any Tegular 
hank of this class would attract customers. To carry on its busiress with any reasonable 
hope of success, the bank or public department issuing loans would be bound to insist 
on a degree of regularity in the repayment of its advances which would certainly be 
unpopular to its clients, and would he ill-suited to the fluctuating and precarious condi¬ 
tions of husbandry in this country. Even now the business done by the Collector in the 
way of taqavi advances is comparatively limited. Only persons who are able to offer 
really good security resort to him for aid, and a person, like most cultivators, who has 
already a running account with a money-lender dares not apply to the rival Government 
banker, because he knows that his creditor will, like a Loniion t lilor, put his debtors in 
the court when he ceases to accept the usual accommodation from him. It is very doubt¬ 
ful, too, whether any land bank, considering the class of people it has to deal with and the 
precarious character of the security, could afford to lend money, ns the baniya does, even 
to impecunious cultivators, unless it were relieved from the necessity of restoring to the 
civil courts, and vested with summary powers of destraining and selling the crops of the 
defaulter. If, like the baniya, it were compelled to face the ordeal of a regular suit and 
execution of its decree, it is nearly certain that its rates of interest would be little lower 
than those of the ordinary money-lender, because its losses and the expense of manage¬ 
ment would be on a much higher scale. The conclusion from all tuis seems to be, that the 
monoy-lender is an evil which it would be exceedingly difficult to abolish or replace.” 

The question whether the state of the agriculturist is susceptible of amelioration 
is pertinent to the present subject as bearing on the question whether present rents 
will last and are a safe basis of assessments. The Oudh Rent Act of 1886 has given 
him partial security of tenure. Perhaps the 7 years' statutory term is not enough : 
and it;bas not perceptibly stimulated him to improve his methods of agriculture. He 
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has not introduced new staples where they were not sown before, e. g., cane, nor increased 
the cultivation of the better ones, snch as wheat, maize &o. He still uses cow-dung 
as fuel during greater part of the year, and it is doubtful if he puts as much into the 
ground as he takes out. He never gives his land a rest, and if the soil is being ex¬ 
hausted the prevention rests with him; for the necessity of the landlord's co-operation 
in this direction is not to be hinted at, though it is a natural expectation that landlords 
who are hound by sanads to promote their tenants’ welfare should do something here. 
If a landlord establishes large indigo factories and encourages the cultivation of indigo 
he takes a step in tho right direction. Though he undertakes the manufacture primarily 
m his own interests, yet he benefits others. But he as well as others might help tenants 
in other ways which may be suggested : for instance, by establishing fuel reserves, fodder 
reserves, improving the breed of cattle. Many landlords aremen of edueatioa, interested 
in the problems of the day. Efforts to improve the state of agriculture may as 
well be made by them as by Government, Few, however, ever visit more than a few 
villages of their estates, and cannot therefore know the wants of their tenants. 

The difficulty of enforcing the provisions of the Act in favour of the tenant is 
acknowledged, and perhaps an instinctive knowledge on his part of this prevents his 
bettering himself as he should. In successive Administration Reports are collected th« 
results of inquiries by the District Officers of Oudh as to the efficacy of the provisions 
of the Act, and the subterfuges and tricks of landlords, both great and small, to evade 
its provisions relating to enhancements and ejectments arc enumerated, and have 
elicited the opinion that some of them are pernicious as creating habits of deception. 
In the face of such obstacles to his betterment much improvement in the condition 
of the tenantry is not to bo expected. Subjoined is an article in the Pioneer of Febru¬ 
ary 26th, 1892, which I may be pardoned for inserting here, as showing very clearly the 
condition of tenancies in Oudh and the present relations of landlord and tenant• 

“ In the turbulent decade succeeding the Mutiny it was felt by legislators, and rightly, 
so that the only way to consolidate our power and ensure order in the unsettled province of 
Oudh was by transferring all rights of ownership in land to a body of wealthy taluqd&rs 
who, having all their interests bound up in the safety of our Government, would do their 
utmost to help us safely through a period of trouble and danger. Those times successfully 
tided over, these taluqddrs found that, whereas in regal day they had been but feudal 
lords, holding their estates on an unsteady tenure, and exercising often only at the point 
of tho sword such Hhadowy and uncertain rights as they were invested with, their position 
now was vastly changed. The period of vague suzerainty had passed away, and they 
had now become in very truth owners of the land, with their right fixed and permanently 
established on a legal basis. 

“ The nature of these rights with regard to cultivators was laid down and demarcated 
in the Oudh Rent Act of 1868. Very few were the privileges conferred by it on tenants. 
It is true indeed that exceptions were made in the cases of tenures under special agree¬ 
ments, and that a small privileged class of tenants was created who, since they had at 
one time been proprietors of the land they tilled, were allowed to retain a lien on it in the 
shape of a heritable but not transferable right of occupancy. Still the majority held tbeir 
lands at the beck and call of the talfiqddr, who might turn them out or double their 
rents at his own sweet will without a voice or hand being raised to oppose him. A care¬ 
fully written notice, a petition with an eight-anna stamp on it, and, because he had by 
some trivial word or deed offended his landlorord, many a hitherto prosperous husband¬ 
man had his means of subsistence taken from him, and was ejected for ever from fields 
that had been cultivated by his ancestors as far back as tbe memory of man could go. 
Such a state of things naturally came to be regarded as intolerable, and after much cogita¬ 
tion and inqury resulted in the passing in 1886 of agreat Rent Act, depriving the tain qd sir 
of many of his previously unrestricted privileges and placing ordinary tenancies on a much 
more satisfactory footing. Instead of going in daily fear of ejectment a tenant could now feel 
sure that he would retain possession of his holding without change of rent for seven years 
from the date of his entering upon it, or of the last alteration in area or enhancement or 
decrease of rent. He knew, too, that his ejoctment was by no means such a cheap and 
easy process as it used to be. Instead of merely costing eight annas, a stamp equal in value, 
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with a maximum limit of twenty-five rupees, to half the annual rent of the holding 
had to be affixed to the notice, the expense of which Etamp must in every case 
be entirely borne by the ejector, and could not, at all events by any legal means, be made 
to fall upon the fenant. There were besides prescribed for the :brm of the notice a number 
of conditions which, individually simple enough, seemed in the aggregate generally to 
prove too much for the average mukhtar or petition-writer. Nor were the changes con¬ 
fined to ejectments only: enhancements of rents were limited to one anna in the rupee 
every seven years and no increase beyond this limit was open tc recovery in a court of law. 
The above alterations only applied to ordinary, or as they are called in the Act, statutory ten¬ 
ants and the privileges conferred were not enjoyed either by sub tenants or cultivators of sir. 
These exceptions, though to some extent necessary, have formed a loophole through which 
many landlords chiefly of the rack-renting class, to curtail wl ose avariciousness the new 
Act was principally framed, arc succeeding in escaping the restriction imposed upon them, 
and have been enabled to contrive a device by which they are slowly but surely reducing 
their tenants to the former unprivileged status. The methods of operation are varied, but 
all have in end one object, the conversion of statutory tenancies into sub-tenancies which, 
as remarked above, enjoy no advantages under the Rent Act. To do this it is first neces¬ 
sary to get possession of the land. Different landlords adopt different, processes according 
to their dispositions ; the majority, being in no,groat hurry, prefer to take their time and 
do the matter cheaply. A defaulter against whom the lan ilord holds an unsatisfied 
decree may be ejected without expense by application to the Deputy Commissioner and 
the heir or representative of a deceased tenant by service at the expiration of the seven- 
year period of an unstamped notice. Continuous use of such opportunities, together 
with relinquishments as they from time to time occur, by degrees places all the fields at the 
taluqddr's disposal, while if prompter though more expensive action be desired, the issue 
of stamped notices will at once bring about the result sought for. There is yet another, 
though rarely resorted to, plan, namely, in the case of a heavily rented holding to issue a 
notice of enhancement—no stamp is required—at the end of the seven years, thereby com¬ 
pelling the tenant either to surrender his field or else to accept an increased rent with 
every prospect of shortly becoming liable to ejectment as a defaulter. Whichever process 
is adopted, once the land*is vacant the rest of the task is easy. A quasi-fictitious potta is 
executed in the name of one of the taldqdar’s servants, or nore generally relatives, by 
whom again the land is with all due form sub-let very often to the original cultivator 
himself. The ziiladdr collects the rent as before, and the actuu tiller of the soil never sees 
from, one year’s end to another the pseudo-tenant whose shikmi ho nominally is. The pat- 
wdri if he is a particularly conscientious man may report the matter to the kanungo, the 
latter again to the officer in charge of the pargana. An inquiry is made ; the nominal 
tenant shows a potta from the landlord and a kabuliyat from the sub-tenant; they are 
both in perfect order and nothing can be done.. The real ter ant is again in his old bad 
plight, liable to ejectment,, liable to enhancement* and there is ro remedy 

“But apart from the wrong done to the cultivator, Government also is likely in 
certain cases to suffer Joss through this practice. In districts where the period of settle¬ 
ment has almost expired and a fresh one is in near prospect, it is a well-known fact that 
nearly all landlords endeavour as far as possible to conceal any increase of rent that may 
have taken place since last settlement. Nothing is easier than to execute the fictitious 
potta for a decreased, while the sub-tenancy potta remains for th3 same or even an increas¬ 
ed^ rent figure. Returns supplied to Government only deal with tenancy rents, and thus 
Settlement Officers before whom they are laid may often be led to believe that a landlord 
derives a much smaller profit from a village than he actually does. Naturally the 
. revenue is under-assessed and Government suffers in proportion. 

“The evil in its present state is only in the bud. Whether it will flower and bear 
fruit to any great extent still remains to be seen. Yet even at this stage it is as well to 
recognise that it actually does exist, in order that its growth may be watched and, should 
it become necessary, preventive measures may be taken before it grows beyond control.” 

But before any permanent improvement in the condition of the tenantry can be 
hoped for one great reform must come from themselves. Hitherto none have placed any 
restraint on their sexual appetites. Early marriages are enjoined by the Hindu 
religion and the Hindu agriculturist has no thought for providing for his children. The 
same absence of restraint is alluded to by Mr. Mill in describing cottiers, and is 
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■attributed by him to the insecurity of tenure under the cottier system. In India it 
has a religious sanction. In Pa-rtabgarh the bulk of the Hindu tenants, especially the 
low-caste ones, have, unlike the cottiers, been always industrious and good tillers of 
the soil, with an unnerring knowledge of agriculture: but the insecurity of their 
tenures must have had the effect on them of stimulating procreation and thereby 
bringing them down to nearly the level of animals. 

The population tables show the increase of the population within 30’years and there 
are no signs that it will stop till starvation ends it. The land does not appear to produce 
more now than it did, and the increase of the cultivation of the coarser foods and decrease 
of wheat shows how cultivators are put to it, to procure food for their families. When 
the mango crop is a good one many live on it, and in 1894 the ample mahua crop was 
the main diet of many for several weeks. Emigration may become more popular and 
the opening out of a railway may accustom many to the idea of leaving home : at 
present the recruiter of emigrants finds this a bad district for his work. 

The rise in prices may have done the cultivator some good, but the cultivator does 
not always-sell his grain at market. It is bought even by exporting dealers on the 
threshing-floor and the mabajan who likes a payment in cash often gets his money out 
of the prices paid by the dealers to the indebted cultivator. The mabajan, if begets 
ia cash payment for grain advanced, tusks the market price, which is higher than the 
threshing-floor price, and so the cultivator, having received the latter, pays in the former. 

Better communications will be a great boon to the tenant. This district is perhaps 
the hindmost in the provinces in regard to communications. Even the Chittagong 
Divisions which has one first class road is better off, as communications arc carried on by 
■water which is a better medium than kaehelia roads, in which carts often stick for hours 
and days, and which, with the bullocks used, move at the rate of two miles an hour. 

That the cultivators are not utterly poverty-stricken is proved besides in other 
•ways by their standard of living. They have one square meal a day and a handful of 
* chabena ’ or parched grain once or twice at other times. Liquor shops are many 
and do a very good trado. One large retailer had established for years a monopoly over 
one-third of the district which was broken with difficulty. A monopoly would have 
boon unnecessary, if there bad been little sale, but the person in question strove hard 
to keep it up. A great many of all castes indulge in drink : the high castes in secret, 
low castes openly. No diminution in wedding expenses is apparent, and in good and 
bad years alike the number of weddings has been nearly the same. The dwellings of 
the higher castes are always neat and clean, usually tiled. Cattle are stall-fed and 
well looked after. Brahmans, Thakurs and Musalmans keep cows. Wells, both 
masonry and earthen, are worked by bullocks in every part of the district: never by men 
and women nor by dhenkuls, though water is very near the surface in the rice-tracts. 

The lower castes occupy smaller and less imposing dwellings than the high, but 
tbeir huts are either tiled or well thatched. The dwellers seem to take a pride in neat¬ 
looking huts. Commonly vegetable plants ate trailed over tbeir houses by Kurmis, 
Abirs, Gadaryas. Wattled sheds or tattis are very rarely seen. All classes of 
tenants and even labourers have brass and iron-cooking pots and lotas. Herds of 
slieep and goats are to be found in every village. 

Horse breediug is not carried on in the district as the climate is said to be unsuit¬ 
able. Horses and ponies are therefore few, but the lack is hardly a sign of poverty : 
it is rather a matter cf custom. Camels are, however, numerous and are owned fre¬ 
quently by tenants as well as by small landlords and under-proprietors. 

The high-caste tenants are usually of middle height, well built, strong-limbed and 
of independent bearing. The lower castes are smaller but sturdy. All are capable of 
great endurance, and work if necessary all day in their fields or at their wells. They 
are cheerful, intelligent, and law-abiding. Violent crime is little known in the district 
and it is not harassed by gangs of dakaits or house-breakers. 

The district has as many roads as it requires, but is sadly lacking in metalled ones. 
It nowhere touches the railway, and where it approaches within a few miles of the 
East Indian Kailway the Ganges intervenes with its immense sandbanks and sandy 
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■shores. The long-promised railway from Rae Bareli to Jaunpur is now under con¬ 
struction, but will traverso only a small portion east, leaving the larger part of the dis¬ 
trict as inaccessible as before, unless tlie river Sye be bridged in two or three more 
places, a work which would certainly pay the railway authorities, by diverting the 
traffic of much of the lower part of the district to the nrw railway. There is only one 
metalled road in the district, vis., the Allahabad-Fvzabad road, which traverses it from 
north to south for a -distance of 22 miles, and from which the first four or five miles 
of three,-roads running west, viz., the Kunda and Rae Bareli roads south of the Sye and 
the Ateha road north are metalled. The last road is now cut off from the main 
load by the loss during the floods of 1891 of a small ill-constructed but very useful 
bridge close to its junction. The new railway will supply another as it will cross 
the Ckararatrra stream, which the bridge spanned, at near'y the same spot. There are 
some nourishing grain marts along this road which sufreccd by the loss of the bridge. 
Want of funds however prevented its replacement. The other roads of the district 
arc all kacholia ; and some are very soft in parts, becoming quagmires in the rainy 
season and beds of dust in the dry : for instance Ateha, Patti and Rae Bareli 
Toads ; others are low-lying and disappear under water in he rainy season. 

All the roads of the district would benefit by raising and bridging in many places. 
At certain seasons of the year they become about impossible for the heavy country 
cart, In 1895 owing to-heavy floods in November 1894, they remained in this state 
till late in January. The loss of time and money caused by tire difficulty in distribut¬ 
ing imported grain among the different bazars must be severe. Private enterprise 
has done little as yet to improve the roads of the districl. A list, No. 6, of these is 
given among the appendices. 

There are mo large bazars in the district. The largest, the Macandrewganj, is not 
of any great size or importance. These are, however, sufficient for the supply of local 
wants, are all well-distributed, and many are in a fiourist ing way. A list, No. 5, of 
these is also given in the appendices. Most of them were in existence at the last 
settlement: but no doubt with the increase of population, w ants, exports and imports, 
they have increased in size. Salt, tobacco, oil seeds and grain are the chief staples 
at all of them. The bazar of Kalakankar on the Ganges has the largest trade in 
the former. Printed cotton cloths are largely sold at the neighbouring bazar of Mu- 
rassapur. T&t, or matting made from hemp, is brought in large quantities to Garwara, 

Indigo is grown in parts of the district. Captain Chapman and Raja Rampal 
Singh have large factories for its manufacture. A list, No. 7, of the factories with the 
names of the owners is given among the appendices. 

Sugar factories are numerous in the Patti pargafta east, but rave elsewhere. 

Small fairs of a semi-religious nature are held at different places at different times 
of the year. Those at Sandwa Chandika are the most impc rtant. List of the sugar 
factories with the names of the owners, and list No. 2 of the fairs with the names, days 
and estates on which they are held, is contained in the appendices. 

The only manufacture besides that o£ sugar and indigo carried on in this district 
is of coarse woollen blankets at Kunda, and this appears to bs dying out. 

The following table shows the area fpr each pargana and tahsil under— 


(1) Wheat. 

(2) Wheat in combination, 

(3) Barley. 

l4) Gram and peas. 

(5) Tobacco. 

(0J Other crops. 

(7) Total rabi. 


(1) Cotton alone and in combination. 

(2) Rico. 

(3) Maize. 

(4) JuSr a one and in combination, 

(5) Bbjra ditto, 

(6) Sugarcane. 

(7) Other crops. 

(8j Total kharif. 


Total cropped area j 
Double-cropped area; 

Net cultivated area— 

(1) for the last settlement (except for the double-cropped area). 

(2) for the year before verification, 

(3) for the year of verification. 


■'32. Communications. 

33, Bazars. 


34. Indigo factories, 

35. Sugar factories. 

36. Pairs. 

37. Manufactures, 

38. Table of rof s. 
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Tahail and pargana 
Patti. 


Pnrgana Parfcubgarh. j Paj-gana A tuba. 


Tabsfl Partabgarh. 



55,463 

.39-92 

4-6,300 

23-85 

48,796 

26 61 

12,064 

8-69 

28,606 

14-74 

26,016 

1374 



3,375 174 


16,179 8'34 



6-50 
15-44 

20,3991 10-471 12-49 


44-73 

44-73 

12,709. 

49-19 

49-19 

68,028 

51-41 

67-59 

22,729 

69-13! 

79-22 

112,936 

48-69 

67-15 

21,947 

5909- 

76,57 

98,780 


1001 

100 

25,834 

100 ' 

100 

149,501 

100 

13147 
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Wheat in combination is always wheat and barley, locally known as gujai. 

Barley is commonly grown alone, but it is sometimes also grown in combination 
with gram, or with peas, or with both. In tarai and low-lying land all three are 
grown together. 

Gram and peas are often grown together. “ Other rabi crops” are vegetables 
and poppy. All rabi crops except the latter are grown in combination with ‘ sarson * 
and 1 bar re/ while round the fields linseed is often sown as a protection against cattle^ 
who refuse to touch it. 

The area under wheat has decreased for the whole district and in every pargana 
except Dliingwas, Behar and Manikpur; that under barley for the whole district, and in 
parganas Patti, Ateha, Behar, Mdnilcpur, while in the other parganas it has increased. 
The percentage out of the cultivated area occupied by the former is now 1087, instead 
of 12'77. The decrease in the area under barley is trifling and it continues to be the 
most largely grown rabi food crop of the district, occupying 28-03 per cent, of the 
cultivated area. The reason for the decrease in the wheat-cropped area is that it ig 
grown principally for sale and export by the lower castes, being too expensive a crop 
for the ordinary tenant’s daily food. Moreover it is usually grown in " ebaumas” 
land, or land that had lain fallow during the rainy season. The initial expense 
connected with the cultivation of wheat is perhaps greater than that wanted for any 
other crop. In the first place Ibe seed-grain costs more. Then the land in which it 
is to he sown requires more preparation, that is, more frequent ploughings, and more 
manure, than will satisfy any other crop : and wheat is said to be more liable to 
blight and frost than barley, gram or peas. A wheat-field usually must have two and 
often three waterings to produce a good crop, while one sown with barley coes not need 
more than two. In parts where the soil is very rich wheat is grown as a second crop 
after dlian, or after juar and bijra when these are grown alone. Barley is the principal 
rabi food crop. It is hardy, requires less seed for sowing than wheat, grows as well 
in light as in ordinary soil and often grows well without irrigation. It is frequently- 
sown after dh&n rice in the Dliingwas and Kdmpur parganas and in other parts where 
jhfls and tanks are plentiful. 

The great Increase in the area under gram and peas is due to extended double- 
cropping : both almost invariably follow rice, except in low-lying ground flooded in 
the rainy season where they are sown after the floods recede. Peas are a favourite 
food crop and are cut the earliest of the rabi crops. They are grown both in the beet 
land, alternating with wheat and barley, fields having been prepared to receive them 
by lying fallow during the rainy season, and in inferior land after dh&n, makra, juar, 
indigo, &c. They arc usually-watered once and do not require much manure. Gram is 
a crop not much prized ; it is sown in fields loosely broken up and not usually hoed or 
pulverised, and by custom gram is never watered, even when within easy reach of water. 
It grows well in most soils and often stands thickly over a foot high. In pargana 
Behar as much as 19*70 per cent, of the cultivated area is occupied by these two crops. 

The cultivation of tobacco has extended, hut is still nearly confined to sites. 
The greatest quantity is grown on the bank of the Ganges between Gutni and Shahpur 
and at Manikpur. It requires brackish water. The day after the deluging rain storm 
of February 1891 I found cultivators watering tobacco fields from wells on account, as 
they said, of the brackish water in them, Murais are the chief, if not only, tobacco growers. 

Garden crops, such as potatoes and other vegetables, are little grown and by the 
same class of cultivators, Murais. 

The cultivation of poppy has greatly extended in every pargana. It is grown in 
good and had land alike, but always within easy reach of irrigation. It requires more 
waterings than any other rabi crop. 

Among “ other rabi crops” may he noted a very few isolated panwaris or pan- 
gardens and a little mothi grown in barren kankary ground that is thought unfit for 
any other crop. Poppy is frequently sown as a second crop in land that has already 
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borne indigo, the roots of the latter making rich manure for the reception of the 
poppy seed. 

The total area under rabi crops has increased from E6'82 to 61*05 per cent, 
of the cultivated area. 

Cotton is little grown and has a little spread. 

Next to barley rice is the most important crop of the dis trict, and, unlike barley, 
the area under it has doubled. Every variety of rice is grown, both ordinary and 
transplanted. The former, the kuari dhan, ripens in two months, and so finds great 
favour as a food crop. Transplanted rice or jarhan is commonly grown in land that 
lies fallow for the rest of the year. Dhdn is grown in goind as well as in palo land. 
In many villages jarhan too is grown in good land in preference to other crops* 
Dhan is followed by peas, gram, poppy. There is little maize as yet in the district 
and it is nearly confined to a few villages in the extreme east near the Gumti. 

Juar and bajra are both important crops, supplying a principal food grain for 
human beings and excellent fodder for cattle. They are nearly always grown in com¬ 
bination with arhar. The area under these two crops practi<ally represents the area 
under arhar. Bajra is grown in good land and juar sometimes in inferior land, that is 
uneven and broken ground ; but more bajra is grown in the latter kind and more juar 
in the better. Both crops in combination with arhar are an excellent alternative with 
other rabi crops, such as wheat and barley. Arhar grows well nearly everywhere, and 
sometimes is very dense and tall. Nearly every village has some fields under it in 
combination with either juar or bdjra or both. The populari ;y of arhar may be due 
to the fact that a leguminous crop is the best alternative wit i a cereal. No doubt 
experience has taught this to the cultivators, who know most things connected with 
rotation, manure, &c. 

In the Patti subdivision sugarcane has become in a wiy the most important 
staple. At the last settlement the area under its cultivation was 4,522 acres, or 3*28 
per cent, of the cultivated area. In the year 1295 fasli it was 10,854 acres. In the 
year of verification it was 9,506, or 6*10 per cent, of the cultivated area. The large mart 
at Badshahpur in the Jaunpur district close to the south-east border may account 
for the popularity of the crop in this quarter of the district. 

In the Partdbgarh pargana the area in 1295 fasli was only 3,027 acres: in the 
year of verification 3,250 acres, or 2'08 per cent, of the cultivate! area. 

The absence of sugaroano cultivation in the rest of the district appears to be due 
more to the conservative habits of the cultivators than to the reason alleged by many 
of them, that white ants attack it if grown in light soil. In tire Patti subdivision it 
is grown in dumat as well as ia clayey soil, while there is plenty of clayey soil in the 
other parganas. The chief manufacturers of sugar are Kalwars, who have amassed large 


profits by their business from which they have advanced money to taluqdars. The 
cost of manufacture is trifling. The following is an estimate :— Bs. a, p. 

Value of one maund of gur ... ... ... 2 8 0 

Fuel ... ... ... ... ... 0 5 0 

Wages ... ... ... ... ... 0 5 0 

Total outlay ... ... 3 2 0 

Produce sugar ... ... ... ... 2 8 0 

Chota or slrira ... ... ... ... 1 14 0 

4 6 0 

Profits ... ... 14 0 


The total produce of sugar in the Patti pargana is estimated at Its. 8,000 per 
annum. Dh&k and babul wood are the fuel used in the manufacture both ol gur and 
sugar. The cultivators of sugarcane make the gur. They lave to pay one anna 
per headload of wood to the owner. The stone mills of Mirzapur are still much used 
for pressing, and have been rarely displaced by the patent press w rich has become so 
popular in the Fyzabad district. A certain amount of skill in the preparation of gur 


Khartf corps : rice. 


Jo fir, bajra and arhar. 


Sugarcane* 
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appears to be required, for the Kurmis of Para and Dhararnpur have the reputation of 
turning out the best. There are three varieties of sugarcane planted—kuswar, mangun, 
and sarautj, the cultivation of the one or the other being a matter of preference 
on the part of the cultivator. The mode of cultivation practised is to chop up the stalks 
and bury the pieces in the field in rows. Seeds are never sown. The cultivation of 

sugarcane might well be extended. It is a remarkably paying crop, and less liable to 
injury than wheat or poppy. 

other kUrtf crop*. Among other kharif crops “ hemp, rodsh, mung and indigo ” are the principal. 

They also include spring sawan. Sawan., mash and “ mung” are much beloved as food 
crops, growing rapidly, and, though coarse, very nourishing. A good deal of hemp is 
grown in the villages round about the headquarters station. Malting made from it is 
exported to Allahabad. In most villages hedges of hemp surrounds certain fields 
and supply material for ropes. Castor oil never occupies an entire field, but surrounds 
cane and arhar. Indigo is grown chiefly ou the estates of Raja Rfimpdl Singh and 
Captain F. Chapman. The total kharif area is the same as the raid for the district 
hut in the principal rice-growing parganas is 78 and 79, riz., Ehingwas and Rampur. 
In Ateha it is as much as 75 per cent. 

Donble-croppinp. The double-cropped area for the district is 22 per cent, of the cultivated area The 

proportion seems low, but in a great many villages it is fiO, 70 and 80 per cent of the 
cultivated area. Except the outlying rice fields and the very inferior kankary ground 
near rivers all the cultivated land is dofasli, t.e, capable of bearing a double crop. 

The tables show that cultivation always has been high throughout the district 
and that, with the exception of sugarcane in Patti and of poppy in most parts the 
cultivation only of the coarser and faster growing staples used for food within the 
district has increased. There are no figures of the double-cropped area at the last 
settlement, but there is little doubt that with increased population and rents it must 
at least have doubled. The Partabgarh cultivators have little to learn in the matter 
of cultivation ; though perhaps Dr. Voelker, author of a standard work on Indian 
agriculture, would be able to point out to them a few needs. 

39. Table of cultivation of The following table gives the area under poppy with average produce per b%ha 
poppy from 1864 to 1893. an( q acrej va ] ue 0 f opium produced per acre, from 1864 to 1893 
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B. 

M 

• 

I. c. 

i 

1 118. 

a. 

P- 

> c 

s. 

c. 

Es. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. a. 

P, 

1864-65 


1-698 

7 

1,061 277 

15 G 

55,47-6 

14 

0 

6 8* 

10 

71 

200 

0 

0 

52 4 

7 

1865-66 


1,280 

0 

800 236 

5 13-| 

1 42,0u6 

5 

11 

7 6 

11 

13 

180 

0 

0 

53 2 

2 

1866-67 


1,659 

0 

1,037 280 

32 7| 

5u,f>46 

3 

0 

6 12f 

10 

131 

J80 

0 

0 

48 11 11 

1867-08 


2,04-3 

4 

1,277 321 

24 3.1 

57,888 

14 

7 

6 4? 

10 

11 

180 

0 

0 

45 5 

4' 

1868-69 


2,865 

19 

1,479 395 

12 a 

: 71,155 

12 

9 

6 11 

10 

11 

180 

0 

0 

48 1 

9 

1869-70 


1,539 

2 

962 211 

21 1* 

! 38,074 

15 

5 

5 S 

8 

124 

180 

0 

0 

39 9 

3 

1870-71 


2,106 

18 

1,317 255 

4 i 

45,918 

3 

3 

4 13* 

7 

12 

180 

0 

0 

34 13 

VO 

1871-73 


2,356 

10 

1,473 282 

8 15* 

56,444 

13 

6 

4 12? 

7 

104 

200 

0 

0 

38 5 

1 

1872-73 


2,622 

o 

1,039 367 

8 1-1* 

73,444 

U 

1 

5 Of 

8 

154 

200 

0 

0 

44 13 

0 

1873-74 


3,326 

10 

2,079 57-1 

2 8* 

1,14,812 

9 

6 

6 1-14 

11 

0} 

200 

0 

0 

55 3 

7 

1874-75 


4,498 17 

2,812 708 

SO 9} 

1,41,783 

0 

9 

6 4* 

10 

1* 

200 

0 

0 

50 G 

9 

1870-76 


0,585 

10 

4,1.16 1,338 

12 13| 

2,67,664 

4 

9 

8 2 

13 

0 

200 

0 

0 

65 0 

G 

1876-77 


6,676 

1 

4,173 1,128 

33 14? 

2,25,769 

9 

9 

6 m 

1C 

131 

200 

0 

0 

54 1 

8 

1877-78 

... 

6,857 

o 

4,286 1,39.0 

0 15* 

2-50,204 

4 

7 

8 1? 

12 154 

180 

0 

0 

58 0 

0 

1878-79 


9,449 

17 

5,906 1,572 

15 8* 

2,83,029 

13 

9 

6 104 

10 10* 

180 

0 

0 

47 14 

9 

1879 80 


12,700 

10 

7,938 1,385 

l 1 

2,49,304 

12 

6 

4 5? 

7 

0 

180 

0 

ft 

31 6 

0 

1880-81 


13,044 

3 

8,153 1,632 

2 14? 

2,93,773 

2 

4 

5 0 

8 

0 1 

180 

0 

0 

36 0 

6 

1881-82 


12,562 19 

7,852 11,897 

7 -li 

3,79,436 

5 

3 

0 0* 

9 104 

200 

0 

0 

48 5 

2 

1882-83 


.14,210 19 

8,882 2,207 

34 14 

4,41,529 

9 

4 

6 34 

9 

15 , 

200 

0 

0 

49 11 

4 

1883-84 

... 

36,477 

6 

10,298 3,152 

18 34 

6,30 462 

11 

4 

7 104 

12 

Si : 

200 

0 

0 

61 3 

6 

1884-85 


20,714 

0 

12,946 3,801 

29 14 

7,00.418 

H 

11 

7 54 

11 

12 ' 

184 

4 

8 

54 1 

7 

1885-86 


20,031 

4 

12,520 2,977 

8 5 

5,35,135 

li 

8 

5 15 

9 

6*: 

179 

12 

1 

42 11 

10 

1886-87 


18.152 

9 

11,345 3,054 

25 84 

5,75.443 

5 

11 

6 111 

10 

12* ■ 

188 

5 

9 

50 11 

7 

•1887-88 


17,846 

8 

11,154 3,014 

1 14 

6,29,251 

8 

9 

6 12 

10 

13 

2u8 

12 

6 

56 6 

8 

1888-89 


15,731 

17 

9,832 1,513 

13 3 

3,09,540 

3 

2 

S 134 

6 

24 

204 

9 

5 

31 7 

8 

1889-90 


21,580 

3 

13,488 i},798 

31 3 

5,49,305 

1 

11 

5 3 

8 

•ii 

196 

4 

0 

40 11 

7 

1890-91 

... 

23,559 

19 

14,724 2,759 

10 9* 

5,21,800 

8 

7 

4 10J 

7 

8 : 

188 

15 

1 

35 6 

6 

1891-92 

*»♦ 

21,176 

4 

13,235 1,896 

19 34 

3,95,173 

1 

1 

3 9* ; 

5 Hi 

2u8 

C 

9 

29 18 

9 

1892-93 

... 

15,692 

14 

9,808 I 2,160 

16 4 

3,91,362 

4 

5 

5 8 : 

8 

13 ' 

181 

3 

0 

39 14 

5 

IS93-94 

... | 

13,731 

10 

8,082 | 1,156 

21 J4J 

2,28,419 

11 

10 

3 6 ; 

5 

«*, 

197 

6 

10 

26 9 10 
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In the last year the area deceased greatly. It was highest in 1889, viz 23,559 
acres, and fell in the following year to 21,176 acres and in the next to 15,692. 

There are no outward signs of exhaustion of soil, and though little land gets a 
rest for a whole year, yet with the increase of population and cattle manure becomes 
more plentiful, and the soil in consequence remains as fertile as ever : at any rate this is 
the inference from the great and continuing increase of the population dependent on the 
produce of the soil. However if all the eow-dung that is usel for fuel wero used for 
manure, and if there was less waste of other kinds of manure, it would not be rash to say 
that the outturn per acre would be at least half as much again as it is at present in 
the most favourable year. Fuel reserves would be of incalculable use in the district. An 
enterprising landlord might take a hint on this subject from Dr. Voelker’s work. 

The following are some testings that I had made by one of the Deputy Collectors 
in 1892. One biswa under sugarcane in Paehhimgaon ; 351 s eers gur were the outturn 
=Rs. 2-8-6 at 14 seers in the rupee. The produce of one big-ha. would he Rs. 50-10-0 at 
this rate. This was a goind field of a Brahman. The crop was dry owing to its having 
stood into the hot weather. One bigha is five times ploughed with two ploughs. Two 
ploughs plough the wholo bigha in oue day, two men working them, one on each, and 
half a kaehcha pansen of grain is given to each as wages, i.e., one anna : so the cost of 
ploughing is five annas. The ploughing is soon done. Five waterings are required, 
at intervals of 15 days. Two purs water one bigha in four days ; two men work each 
pur and get a panseri each as the purs work all day; the cost of irrigation is Ks. 5. 

Part of the preparation of a field consists in ‘ khudai ’ or smoothing, breaking up 
clods and turning up soil with ‘kudars’ when the ground is wet. Four ‘khudais' are 
necessary ; four men will finish a bigha in a day the first time, on the remaining occa¬ 
sions six men are required ; cost of 22 panseris Re. 1-6-0; sowing costs Rs. 4. In 
preparing gur five men are employed daily and get five kachcha panseris coarse grain 
daily. Gur of one bigha is prepared in 20 days: cost Rs. 6-4-0. So the whole expenses 
are Rs. 16-15-0 for a Brahman who employs labour. The rent of this field was 
Rs. 3-10-0 a bigha. 

■- The outturn of cllian is usually between four or five maunds per bigha, that 
of jarhan 8 maunds. One maund of seed is required for the sowing of either crop. 

The following are tables of the result of some weighineats :— 


40. No signs of exhaustion 
of soil. 


41. Outturn and profit of 
certain crops. 



■Annual product and expenditure of wheat and barley crops. 
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■Rice crop experiment in 1302 F. 
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Wheat and barley crop experiment in 1894. 
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J3y experiment as well as by inquiry from the agriculturists it is found that the average produce of the rain crops on the whole will this year be about 960 lb. wheat and 800 lb. barley per acre, while other crops 
w ill yield somewhat less or more. Gram and arhar owing to their being unripe could not be cut and weighed, ft is already an experienced fact that straw or bhusa yields half, one-third, one-fourth or one- 
jfifth of grain, that is gram yields half, arhar J, wheat £ and barley £ or £■ 
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CHAPTER III. 


14th May 1866. 


FISCAL HISTORY. 

The expired settlement began on 1st October 1860, with a field survey. The 
revised assessments were given out and the demand according to them began, to be 

oolleeted in full in eachpargana in the folio-wing years :—• 

Patti... ... ... ... ... 1st November 1863.. 

Partfibgarh ... - “• “ 1865. 

Behar 
Dhingwas 
Manikpur ... 

Rampur 
Ateho 

There were no progressive ji&mas. 

The whole of the assessment work was done by Mr. R. M. King, C.S., who 
after completing it left the charge of the settlement to Captain W. E. Forbes. The 
report was submitted on 10th March 1871, by the latter officer. 

There is abundaat evidence that the expired settlement was an unusually moder¬ 
ate one • and the ease with which it has-been collected in bad years as well as as in 
good is convincing proof of this its principal feature. There is further the testimony of 
successive district officers contained in their Revenue Administration Reports, And 
the fact was recognised both by the Settlement Officer and by his reviewers, as the 
following extract from the volume of the Settlement Report will shew : 

Resolution No. 107 of the Government of India. 

Para. 6.—“ It is clear that the incidence of the assessment is on the whole light. Va¬ 
rious valnahle items, of sayar or miscellaneous profits were not taken into account by the 
Settlement Officer. Statistics of several large estates shew that tl e assumed rent-roll of the 
settlement was exceeded almost immediately after its declaration n these properties. Anti 
the experience.of the Revenue Administration during the max y years for which these, 
assessments have been, collected proves that they can be paid with ease.” 

In the proceedings of the Officiating Chief Commissioner of Oudh, dated 2nd Novem¬ 
ber 1876, No. 3937. . . 

Para 11 —After allusion to the six large estates the rental of which was already m 

excess of that assumed by the Settlement Officer as the basis of the Government demand, 

and to the figures given by the Commissioner shewing that the revenue-rate compares 

favorably with those in neighbouring districts not less fertile, it U said : “ If further evi- 

toe. bo required of the mod.ru.ion of tiro demand it to to be found to tj» #« «“*»*■ 
withstanding that the district suffered severely from the bad seasor s of 1871,1872, 1873, no, 
reduction of the assessment was considered necessary by the local officers and immediately 
the pressure of altogether abnormal circumstances was. withdrawn, the collection, of the 
revenue was found, to be as.easy as event!’ 

In the Settlement Report, paragraph 451,. we find these words: “ The declaration of 
the assessment has been very generally followed by an increase of c ultivation and improve¬ 
ment in the quality of it.” 

* * * * * * * 

Para 452.—" AH landlords speak of the great demand!for laid and the readiness; of 

cultivators to take large quantities of it * * * Rents and haTO a ' 

tendency to rise.” 

Then, the estates of Rampur and ofBabuAjit Singh are mentioned, the landlords of 
which admitted to the Settlement Officer that he had. not assumed rent-rolls equal to the 

" The Adharganj Taluqdfir is making a fair profit above the half assets ostensibly 

loft him." 

Para. 456.—“Thus the revised demand ha* been collected in three tabslls for the 
past five and a half years and over the whole district for nearly five years. The propor¬ 
tion of increase on the summary settlement demand is 36'69 per cent-, the revenue of m 
district having been raised from Rs. 8,61,197 to Rs. 11,77,21.1, not including cesses at thm 

2ft. 


Para 1. Working of the 
expired settlement. 


2. The expired settle¬ 
ment, an extremely mo¬ 
derate one. 
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close of the last revenue year, the trifling balance of Rs. 200 was alone outstanding ; a fact 
which, considering that the zamfnddrs have hardly yet recovered from the effects of recent 
bad seasons, and that several estates are still encumbered with debt, speaks volumes for 
the wisdom and moderation of Mr. King’s assessment. Add to this that the majority of 
the small estates, not held by political tahlqddrs, are subdivided by a numerous body of 
coparceners, who eat into the profits, which after paying all expenses, barely leaves them 
enough to live upon, and we have still further proof of the justice and forethought which 
moved my predecessor to adopt the wise and merciful course of moderate assessment; and 
happy am I to have this opportunity of offering so just a tribute to one to >vhom the dis¬ 
trict is, in many other respects also, deeply indebted. 

3. Litis of coercive processes—Ease in collection of Revenue.— 'The following 
statement and lists of coercive processes speak for themselves; and in respect of the 
necessity for compulsion or pressuve for the realisation of its revenue demand, the dia* 
trict must compare favorably with an}' other in the Province. 

First .—A statement shewing demand, collections and balances of Government Re¬ 
venue during the currency of the expired settlement, beginning from 1865 from which 
year only materials are available. 

Major coercive processes for recovery of arrears of revenue, which is blank 
except for 1891-92 when two estates were farmed. 

3rd .—-Statement of minor coercive processes. 

These coercive processes, it may be remarked, throw light on the lenience of the 
expiring jama by their paucity. 



Statement showing demand, collection and balance of Government Revenue during (he currency of past settlement. 
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Statement showing Major coercive processes for recovery , of arrears, of revenue. 



Sale. i 

|l Farm, 

Transfer. 

If ham holding. 


Tear. 

1 | 

No. of 
estates. 

Jama for 
which 

sold. 

No. of 
estates. 

Jama for 
which 
farmed. 

No. of 
p&ttis 
transfer¬ 
red. 

Jama for 
whioh 
transfer¬ 
red. 

No. of 
estates. 

I 

Jama. 

Remarks. 
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Statement showing Minor coercive processes for recover / of arrears of revenue. 


Tear. 


1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 79 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881- 83 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 

1885- 86 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 03 

1893- 94 


Number of persona apprehended bnt released. 

Number of persons apprehended but not im¬ 
prisoned. 

Number of attachments of movable property. 

Number in which attachment was followed by 

Rain. 

i 

P3 

M 

Xt> 

3 

U3 

CB 

e o 

u 

CD 

1 

fc 

Average number of dastaks per mahal. 

Number of temporary attachments of the 
estate. 





3,394 

>*■ 

... 






2,567 

... 


These minor coercive 

processes were not re- 




turned and reported on till the year 1870- 

2,585 

... 


71 when the system of returning tl ese 




also was enforcod. 



2,579 

... 






1,919 

... 

... 





2,408 

... 


74 


97 

78 

2,647 

... 

28 

7 

... 

99 

18 

1,621 

... 

6 

28 

... 

106 

6 

1,619 


... 

41 

... 

41 

... 

1,734 


6 

95 

8 

101 

16 

1,756 

... 

.1. 

28 


75 


1 431 


4 

36 

■ ♦?» 

105 

i 

2,054 


9 

28 

... 

150 

1 

1,542 


12 

1 

■ ■ ■ 

106 

i 

1,206 

... 

7 


... 

... 

... 

815 


... 

37 
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That this moderation on the part of the Settlement Officer was intentional io 
evident from paragraphs 445 and 446 and paragraphs 73 and 74. 

“ 445. I shall be very brief on the subject of my assessment. Independently of my own 
conviction that a light assessment is the best for political and financial reasons, I may 
quote the following sentences from published Blue Books showing the opinion of the 
Government of India on the nature of a Taltfqd&ri settlement. At page 135 of the 1865 
Blue Book on Oudk, Lord Canning says, ‘ the tenure should be declared to be contingent 
on some specified service to be rendered, and the assessment should be so moderate as to 
leave an ample margin for all expenses incurred in the performance of the service ’ 
again ibid, page 138, paragraph 6, * to create two classes of recognised proprietors in one 
estate is likely to lead to the alienation of a larger proportion of the land revenue than if 
there were only one such class; but whilst the taluqddri tenure, notwithstanding this 
drawback is about to be rocognised and re-established, because it is consonant with the 
feeling and traditions of the whole people of Oudh ; the zamfnddri tenure intermediate 
between the TaMqd&r and the ryot is not a new tenure, and it is a tenure, which in the 
opinion of Governor-General must be protected. 

“446. I quote these passages for nothing save to show that when sanctioning the 
Taluqdiiri settlement Lord Canning professed to be aware that it involved a sacrifice of 
revenue. There seems to be no doubt that Lord Canning's anticipations were in this res¬ 
pect very justifiable; and that a Talilqddri settlement must be a light one. One great 
reason, and indeed the greatest, is that owing to their previous training and habits 
Taluqddrs are not in the main capable of managing large estates in a satisfactory manner. 
The due management of a large property entails more labor than the present generation 
of Taldqddrs are disposed to give ; and demands a greater acquaintance with the arts of 
reading and writing than the average Taluqddr possesses. Further, the loss of arbi¬ 
trary power in checking and controlling their agents is not yet replaced by the introduc¬ 
tion of a systematic method in business. Without proper management therefore the 
Taluqas not being developed must be tonderly assessed at a figure considerably below 
what their real and natural value is. 

“ The experience which has been gained by a study of the results of the assessment 
for the last three years convinces me that these views are not only just but necessary. 

“ 73. The subject has importance from the nature of the Taluqas themselves and 
also the peculiar circumstances under which they have been granted by the British Govern¬ 
ment and practically as channels for receipt of a very large mass of revenue their condi¬ 
tion has a fiscal interest of no small value. 

“ My official letters have given details which I will not repeat here, and I will only 
say that I regret I can give but a sorry account of the pecuniary condition of the majority 
of the Taluqddrs in this distinct. Their embarrassments are very great, their capacities 
to extricate themselves are small and under a Government which disapproves of violent 
measures against swindling agents and defaulting tenants, and expects punctuality in 
payment of revenue, they find it very hard to make both ends meet. The deficit is too 
often supplied by a loan which is not repaid when due and is renewed and renewed, with 
an occasional fresh loan if a marriage or other social solemnity occurs. The rate of 
interest renders their progross, when once they begin to got into debt, very rapid and 
then comes a crash, to avoid which they implore the district oilieer to take their estates 
off their hands. 

“ 74. The owners of mahdls and other petty zemindars are for the most part in a 
state of indebtedness. In difficulties before the revised assessment was declared their 
position has not improved since. Most of these small estates are possessed by a moro or 
less numerous coparcenary body, who eat into the profits like a canker-worm. Mortgages 
may stave off the evil day for a time, but irretrievably involved at last, the shares are in 
the market for sale and the late proprietors are reduced to beggary: these are not excep¬ 
tional cases as the large number of applications for ‘ dakhil kharij ’ abundantly attest.” 

During the course of the expired settlement there have of course been habitual 
defaulters* a6 there must be among a large body of landlords bound to part with money 
at fixed recurring intervals* 
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But it may safely be said of tbe majority of tbe Partabgarh “Nadihand ” tribe 
that had their quota of revenue been in tens where it is in hundreds they would have 
been not a whit readier payers. They are not all indebted. Some of them are well 
off, for instance the Taluqdnrs of Tajpur, Sharaspur, Cliitpalgr.rh or Nurpur, Pirthiganj, 
Kaithaula, Dhingwas, Dhangarb and others ; but the fact that some large landlords have 
incurred heavy debts which renders them unable to pay their revenue without borrow¬ 
ing, is no proof of tbe contention made by them that the entire district was heavilv 
assessed. Such an assertion is as absurd as another put fo -ward by them that their 
estates were singled out for excessive assessment. Heavily indebted landlords have 
little if any excuse for their present condition: they knew the State’s rights to a share of 
their income from the land, which is hypothecated to them by the State and an assess¬ 
ment assumes that landlords will keep their expenses within the necessary Limit. If 
without other means of livelihood they g> 0 beyond that limit the assessment cannot be 
blamed. 

4. Causes of indebtedness of landlords. —The main causes of the indebtedness 
of the taliiq lars and other landlords of the district are well known, (iioss extrava¬ 
gance, ruinous marriage and other expenses, the avoidance <f which lies within their 
own control, expressed in thepattois of the district “ Kam warn garni shadi waghaira,” 
mismanagement, neglect of their own interests, with implicit reliance on karindas, 
quarrels among co-sharers, partitions, minute sub-division of estates among a large 
body of proprietors, useless litigation,—are some of them. Many of these landlords who 
received their estates from the Court of Wards vastly improved, free of debt and with 
a surplus of ready money are without excuse. Several propr etors have passed through 
this cleansing fire as shown by the following list:— 


6 

*3 

1 

Name of Taluqa. 

Remained under Court 
i.f WardB. 

© 

[3 

« 

CO 

Name of Taluqa 

Remained undor Court 
of Wards. 

From. 

To. 

Prom. 

To. 


PARGANA PATTI. 




PARGANA BER YR. 



i 

Adharganj 

14tli Oct. ’65 

2nd Nov. *66 

10 

Bbadri ... 

25th Sop. ’67 

lot Oct. ’78 

2 

Saifabad liiasa 11 ... 

1861 

1874 

n 

Shamspur 

15th Not. ’80 

14 th May ’87 

3 

Madbpur ... 

5th May 78 

25th Oct. ’89 










PARGANA MANIK. 




PARGANA TATAR- 




PUR. 




GARR, 











12 

Muhammadabad Urf 

1869 

1873 

4 

Dandikachh ... 

11th Oct. ’67 



Kalakankar. 



6 

Dotnipur 

15th Oct. ’68 

26th June *71 





6 

liaispur 

29th Juue ’61 



PARGANA RAMI'UR. 



7 

Bahlolpur 

1867 

1872 





8 

Pirthiganj 

25th Oct. ’67 

30th Aug. 3 70 

13 

Kaithaula 

29th Jan. 72 

29th Oct. ’88 

9 

C'hhilpalgarh ... 

4th Mar. '60 

loth July ’72 






Note. —This list is incomplete. Particulars were not eany to obtain. 

As a proof how a light assessment made ostensibly with the object of enabling 
landlords to acquire habits of thrift fails in attaining it is the fact that many 
among the defaulters have raised the rents of the more submissive of their tenantry 
to perhaps the highest limits known in the district, who collect in full in good and bad 
years alike without allowing grace, and who make no improvements. Such are Diwan 
Ram Rijai Bahadur Singh, the Taluqdar of Isanpur, the Tabiqddr of Uraia Dih, 

5. Condition of the landlords of the district. —For the effects of the settle¬ 
ment we should look rather to the condition, of tbe prosperous landlords and tbe 
proportion of them among the entire body, and whether they started with greater 
advantages than those who are now more or less involved. The proportion is sufficient 
to prove that the settlement allowed for a striking improvement in the condition of 
some and that all started fairly in the race. The following description of estates should 
bear out this assertion. 

In the Patti pargana tbe largest and perhaps the best managed, as it is the most 
prosperous estate, is that of the leading Taluqdar, Rae Madho Prasad Singh. This 
gentleman has added to his inherited estate by purchase of villages paying one-fourth 
of the revenue of the whole. 
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The highly-rented Taluqa of Parhat is in possession of tho Rani Dharm R4 
Kuer, and is managed by karindas of whose severity there are many complaints. 
The estate is however out of debt. 

The small estate of Isanpur is in a fairly prosperous condition. The taliiqdar 
has transferred it to his son. Rents are high in some of its villages. The landlord is 
not over prompt in paying his revenue. 

The large estate of Patti Saifabad, Hissa -J J-, was delivered some years ago free of 
debt to tho present taluqdar by the Court of Wards which had managed it for a long 
term. The Taluqdar, l)iwan Ram Bijai Bahadur, who was educated at the Canning 
College, has incurred debts amounting to eight times the annual revenue. His manage¬ 
ment is indifferent, and ho has been a persistent defaulter as regards revenue payments. 

The estate of Patti Saifabad, was held for a great many years hy the Thakurain 
A jit Kuer, who died recently, and was succeeded by an adopted son, Thakur Indarpal 
Singh, a youth brought up in a small village, of little education, and less capacity for 
management. The adoption has been the cause of much expensive litigation botween 
the Thakurain and the Taldqdar of share -tj-. Thakurain A jit Kuer was a constant 
defaulter in revenue payments. 

The Taldqdur of L’ria Dili is heavily in debt, and has squandered the income of hia> 
fine estate. * 

Tho small estate of Athgawan is fairly well managed by the present taldqddr, and 
is free from debt. 

The estate of Daryapur was in a bad way, and the Taliiqdar of Adhar Ganj, 
Rae Madho Prashad Singh, has purchased nearly half of it. The Sanad for Daryapur 
was in the names of Bhagwat Singh, Jagmohan Singh, Arat Singh, and Bisheshar 
Bakhsh Singh, who partitioned the estate early during the period of settlement. 
Further disintegration has since taken place among the widows, the sons and the 
son's widows, of the original owners. 

The estate of Raepur Bichhur was originally in the name of Rae Pirthipdl Singh, 
He had three sons hy two wiwes: by the 1st wife, Thakurain Dan Kuer, Rae Jag¬ 
mohan Singh and Rae Digbijai Singh ; by the second, Kablas Kuer, Rae Bisheshar 
Bakhsh Singh. The estate was divided according to the seniority of the widows, Dan 
Kuer, receiving share, and Kablas Kuer ^ share. Dan Kuer’s son's re-divided 
their shares into and respectively. Bisheshar Bakhsh has left two widows, 
Balraj Kuer and Bilas Kuer. These two ladies leave the management of their estates 
to unscrupulous karindas and*spend their time in quarrelling with each other. 

Jagmohan Singh has left a widow, Thakurain Sultan Kuer, the present taldq- 
diirya, who has a son, Jagatpal Singh, a minor. Her karindas are no better than 
those of the two widows Balraj and Bil.ts, and the estate is saddled with a debt of 
Rs. 75,000. Rae Digbijai Siugh bad by foolish extravagance ruined himself. The 
foundation of his debts was a nose-ring bought by him on borrowed money for 
Rs. 11,000 on which sum compound interest accumulated up to Rs. 73,000. In order 
to recover the debt his creditors caused the larger part of his estate to be sold. He 
has left two sons. 

The Madhpur estate has been partitioned into six mahals, each of which is saddled 
with debt due to extravagance and a desire on the part of the taluqdiirs to cut a figure 
as such. One of the ma lulls, that of Nageshar Bakhsh, was under Court of Wards 
management for a time, during which a portion was sold in order to pay off debts. 
The Madhpur and Raepur Bichhur estates have for many years given trouble to 
Revenue Collectors. 

The estate of Dasrathpur is by order of the Civil Courts in the possession of Rae 
Jagatpal Singh, son of Thakurain Sultan Kuer of Raepur Bichhur. The Taluqdar of 
Patti Saifabad 4in has spent large sums in claiming the estate of which he considers 
himself the rightful heir by virtue of a will made in his favour hy the deceased taltiq- 
{hii-ya. 
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Raja Par Lib Bahadur Singh, Taluqd&r of Taraul in the Partabgarh pargana, has 
purchased a few villages in the Patti pargana. 

The largest mufrid estate of the pargana, that of Saunsa, has been bought by 
Kannu Mai and Sarju Parehad, mahajans of Fyzabad. 

In the Partabgarh pargana the most important estate is that of Raja Partab 
Bahadur Singh, son of the late Raja Ajit Singh. The fitter was rewarded for his 
services during the Mutiny by a grant of the small confiscated taluqa of Taraul. He 
and his son after him have added largely to their estates Iry purchases both in the Par- 
t&bgarh and several other districts of Oudh as well as in s >me of the North-Western 
Provinces. Raja Ajit Singh, a remarkable man in many ways, was also an excellent 
landlord and looked personally after the interest of Ms tenantry. His son is a worthy 
successor to him. 

The Taluqdiir of Baispur received his fine estate from the Court of Wards free of 
debt several years ago, and has incurred no debts since His management is good 
according to the ideas of the majority of the old schocl of landlords in Oudh, but 
he has made few if any improvements, and does little to help his tenants when times 
are hard. 

The Taluqdar of Domipur is an indifferent landlord and a reluctant revenue 
payer. 

In order to prove the interest taken by the Partabga ‘h Taluqdars in the welfare 
of their tenants, one fact deserves mention. When tenants were in distress for want 
of seed or money to procure it in the end of 1894, the dduging rain of October and 
November having destroyed tbe early rabi sowings, few landlords advanced money 
or grain to their suffering cultivators. Among the exceptions were Raja Partab 
Bahadur and one or two others. The fact should not be concealed, as it bears on 
the claims put forward persistently by the landlords c£ the district to favour in 
assessment. The Taluqddrs of Domipur, Bahlalpur, Tajpur, Shamspur, and a great 
many others objected on very insufficient grounds to the assessment of nearly every 
village of their estates and posed as anxious guardians of their tenants' interests : yet 
when an occasion offered for a practical exercise of their professions, they were found 
wanting. 

The Taluqdar of the fine estate of Bahlolpur is perhaps the most inefficient land¬ 
lord in the district. He is a man of weak character, almost illiterate, and quite unfit 
to manage a large estate. He leaves every thing to poorly paid kariudas and other 
underlings : goes about in shabby clothing, and is habitualy in arrears of revenue, to 
recover which his estate is periodically attached. To add to his difficulties, a heavy law 
suit for his estate brought by Raja Chitpal Singh, Taluqdar of Nurpur, has been long 
pending and has involved him heavily. He has some Guzira villages which the law 
suit does not affect. 

The Taluqdiir of Nurpur, Raja Chitpal Singh, is ar Assistant Commissioner in 
Oudh. His management is defective, in that he does not or used not to give receipts 
for rent, and lie is not a prompt revenue payer. In the :natter of receipts he is not 
alone in the district but the majority, including all the owners of large estates, except 
perhaps the Taluqdar of Bahlalpur, give printed or written receipts. The use of 
these is perhaps the first principle of efficient management. 

The Taluqa < f Sujakhar is not likely to last a taluqa much longer. Half of the 
original estate was confiscated after the Mutiny and bestewed on Asaf Ali Khan and 
Jckhu Singh, (Kbair khwahs), Of the forty-three mauzas left ten only remain in the 
possession of the present Taluqdarya, Babuain Sukhraj Kuer. Twenty-eight are mthe 
possession of mortgagees, of whom some reside in Jaunpur t nd others in the south of the 
district; aud the rest are in the possession of the Guzaralars. Largo portions of the 
ten villages remaining with her have been made over to outsiders under Istamvari leases 

22 
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at suras sometimes a little over aud sometimes at less than the revenue demand. She 
herself subsists by the cultivation of her sir land. Collection of revenue has always 
been troublesome in this estate. 

The small Taluqa of TJmri is encumbered, but the landlord is in possession and 
looks after it well. 

The Pirthi Ganj Taluqa is in fairly prosperous condition, but the landlord is back¬ 
ward in paying tlie revenue demand. 

The loyal grantees have not proved theselves good revenue payers, but they have 
been much harrassed by the families of the ousted landlords. 

The Dhangarh Taluqa was divided in 1879-80 by partition into two shares, one 
of 9 annas and one of 7. The latter share is owned by the son of Lai Shoo Partab 
Singh, who made it over to him : the former by Sitla Bakh'-li Singh. The latter is a 
careful landlord, looks well after his estates and by strict economy is paying off the 
heavy debt incurred by him in his unsuccessful fight for the Pamvasi Taluqa. 

The Panwasi estate of the same pargana was owned at the last settlement by a 
lady, who was succeeded by a lady, who reigned till 1889, when the present taluqddr, 
Lai Sheo Partab Singh, came into possession. Bents are low as the lady possessors were 
averse to rack-renting or eviction. The present Taluqd&r signalised his entry on it by 
hundreds of evictions of recusant tenants. 

The R^mpur pargana is shared between two Taluqdars, Ra ja Rampal Singh and 
the Rani of Kaithaula. Rents are high in the former's and low in the latter's estate 
which is badly managed by unpopular karindas, many tenants preferring to pay rent 
direct to the Rani by money orders rather than into the hands of her underlings. 
The estate is not embarrassed, but for many years has paid its revenue with difficulty. 
It was under the management of the Court of Wards for a time. 

A large portion of the splendid estate, the largest in the District, of the Taluqdar 
of R&mpur lies in the Manikpur pargana. He figures in previous Administration 
reports as an indifferent revenue payer. Former Deputy Commissioners have left 
on record the fact of the unsatisfactory management of the estate during the 
landlord’s long stay in England and the difficulty of getting revenue out of his 
agents. They have also mentioned the fact that tenants were rack-rented by the 
lessees to whom entire villages were made over for terms. The estate was once- 
attached. The late Raja left debts, which are being gradually cleared away. The 
present Raja is an enterprising indigo manufacturer. 

Rae Sarabjit Singh, Taluqdar of the fine Bhadri estate, is a lenient if not a careless 
landlord. Kents are low in all Ills villages, and the quantity of land cultivated by 
tenants without his knowledge has already been referred to. This Taluqa was 
ouee under Court of Wards management. He pays his revenue with promptitude. 

The Taluqdars of Tajpur and Shamspur, notoriously the former, are harsh land¬ 
lords, Rents are high in most of their estates. That of Shamspur was once under 
Court of Wards management. Both of them are well off, and the former is an en¬ 
terprising dealer in grain They are recusant revenue payers. The heavily encum¬ 
bered estate of Bargon is under the management of the Deputy Commissioner. It 
has recently incurred a large debt in defending successfully a claim made for it by the 
Taluqdar of Tajpur. The Dahiyawan Taluqa is the only estate in the district under 
Court of Wards management on account of the minority of the heir. It is in a 
flourishing condition with a good surplus, and will soon be released. 

Tbe small Taluqa of Shekhpur Cliauras is now one merely in name, having nearly 
entirely passed into the hands of mahajans. In tbe Manikpur pargana, next to Raja 
Rampal Singh, tbe leading landholder is Khan Bahadur Ahmad Husain Khan. 
Rents are high in his estate. lie explains their present level as due to an increase 
made by his father in order to recoup himself for expanses incurred in a visit to Mecca 
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some years ago. This landlord is a prompt revenue payrr, out of debt, and a good 
man of business. 

The Ateha pargana contains four Taluqdari estates, viz., those of Tiloi, Rajupur, 
Tikri. and Umrar. The landlords of the seaond aud fourth ire much in debt and have 
for many years been backward in paying their revenue. The debts of the Taluqdar of 
Rajtlpur are the result of litigation : ho is striving his utmost to clear them off and his 
management is good. 

The Taluqddr of Tikri on the other hand is wealthy and is in possession of several 
villages by virtue of various mortgages. He acquired many of his villages as a reward 
for loyal services in the Mutiny. 

The Tiloi estate is a very large one, the greater part of it lying in the Rae Bareli 
district. It was for a great many years managed by the mother of the present 
Taluqdar who came of age a few years ago. Reference will again he made to the 
lady A management. Soon after the taluqdar came to the garldi the Court of Wards 
took over the management of the estate. 

Some of the petty Musalman landlords of Manikpur such as Raje Ashor Ali and 
Raje Taashsluiq Husain, are badly off owing to extravagance, Others are well off. 
Rents in the estates of the former class are often higher than in those of the latter. 

The Lawana estate of Abdul Wahid Khan and others is managed and badly so by 
non-resident landlords. 

The Kayasth zarmndars of Manikpur are gradually parti ag with their villages. 

Throughout the district, the Mufrid landlords are as a rule poor owing to family 
pride, extravagance, aversion to labour, and employment cf hired labour, excessive 
sub-division of their property and enormous families. The prudent ones who are much 
in the minority are well off., for instance Razavvand Singh of Dandupur, the Konra 
Bhats, and some of the co-sb irsrs of Serai Ana Deo. Certain members of each family 
are in service in the army and elsewhere and send frequent remittances home. Pandit 
Ram Ratan of G-ugahar in pargana Dhingwas is a very wealtry makajan. 

One of the two landlords of Jianjitpur Chilhila has incurred enormous debts and 
is negotiating the sale of his portion. The above facts cor earning the Partabgarh 
landlords have been ascertained without any inquisitorial researches as to the causes of 
debts and incumbrances which have been scrupulously avoided by me. 

The decayed condition of a large portion of the aristocracy of Oudh has been 
frequently noticed by the public press, and some few. years ago it called forth an 
able essay from one of. the leaders of that body, the Raja of Bkinga which was 
printed in the Nineteenth Century. On this the Pioneer commented as follo'ws in 
an article styled “ The Old IS utility of India.” 

* * * “We go with bin: heartily in thinking that it is especially important in a 
country like this to maintain a landed aristocracy and we acknowledge the force of the 
argument he derives Yom a minute by Lord Canning which refers to the inherent 
loyalty of the masses to the Indian aristocracy. * * The tendency of the Indian aristoc¬ 
racy to decay arises from conditions more deeply seated than those which artificial laws 
can regulate and the Raja himself gives us the clue, perhaps wtliout quite intending it, 
to the comprehension of the facts as they lie around ns now. An English landlord, lie 
says, as a rule, when in want of money wants it for the purpose of improving his estates : 
the Indian landlord in nine cases out of ten requires it for tlm enormous expenses at¬ 
tendee!. on the marriage of his daughters, for the performance o.’ funeral ceremonies, for 
feedino- and feeing rapacious Brahmans, and for encouraging dancing girls, jugglers, 
court minstrels, and the nondescript idlers who crowd round on festive occasions. Now 
the trouble, is that while the aspirations which this sort of expenditure represents govern 
the upper classes of India it is hardly possible to see how they can maintain their use¬ 
fulness as hereditary landlords gathering the loyalty of the people to a focus and trans¬ 
mitting it to the central government on whose stability their own welfare in turn depends. 
The question we have to determine is not merely whether in the interests of good orga¬ 
nisation in the State it is desirable to maintain a native landed iristocracy,>but whether 
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by any devices in our power compatibly with the just .enforcement of obligation all 
round we can prevent the existing landed aristocracy from disintegrating itself and losing 
■’■■ouch with the functions it ought to perform as well as with the property it is privileged 
to inherit. 

“ Perhaps the interest of the article before us turns chiefly on the way in which it 
refleets the least reasonable element in that feeling which may under some circumstances 
render a landed aristocracy useful to the State. There is a charming simplicity in the way 
in which the Raja treats the uprising of plebeian prosperity as something in itself sickening 
and repulsive to all well conditioned minds. Wc must, he says : ‘deplore the threatened 
extinction of the aristocracy and the substitution of that class by a host of pleaders, 
money-lenders, pensioned servants of Government and other land grabbers.’ To thrust 
upon such mushroom landlords who arc‘devoid of traditions or chivalrous feelings the 
onerous duties and responsibilities of the hereditary leaders of the people is the height 
of folly.’ Again the lineal descendants of those who amidst the roar of cannon and the 
shouts of besieging armies risked their Jives and property to save the families of their 
tenantry cannot be placed in the same category with the offspring of tallow chandlers.’ 
It is unintelligible to our Raja and as he says to orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans 
that Englishmen,‘should attach importance to tho pedigree of horses and sheep, and 
manifest little or no concern for the antecedents of men of ancient lineage.’ But the 
truth is that at this point the argument diverges inlo paths of considerable complexity, as 
our Rija puts it with almost oomioal moderation ‘even in Europe it has not yet been es¬ 
tablished beyond doubt that tho existence of the nobility is superfluous and while there 
is a doubt on tho subject that has to do of course with a recognition of the principle to 
which so much importance is attached in the case of the horse and the sheep. But a 
grevious experience has shown that qualities we desire to see possessed by a landed aris¬ 
tocracy are not as certainly transmitted from father to son as the characteristics of muscle 
and flesh, of wind arul bone which are transmitted in the line of lineal descent in the case 
of the animal creation. If, as wc are now reminded, the Persians of old knew only how 
to ‘draw tho bow and speak the truth,’ it has nevertheless appeared in modern times 
that a race thus admirably qualified may sometimes forget the limited range of arts and 
virtues belonging to its ancestry without necessarily replacing those by tho finer concep¬ 
tions of moral responsibility which have to do with advanced ethical culture. Speak¬ 
ing the truth and drawing the how, taking those phrases to symbolise the military vir¬ 
tues of a simple chivalrous age, would not indeed suffice, even if they were perpetuated, 
to bring a modern landed aristocracy into harmony with an era of national progress. 
I’octical phrases have their charm even in politics, but this is an age in which with in¬ 
creasing persistence people of all classes want to know the ‘reason why’ of the social 
phenomena around them : and in considering the maintenance of the Indian aristocracy, 
we myst not be content to rest the argument wholly upon that vague love for an aristo¬ 
crat, as such, and that equally vague detestation of the tallow chandler, to which the Rdja 
of Bhinga appeals too exclusively in the course of his present address. 

‘‘For one thing, be it remembered, in the age, when the rough military virtues of a 
landlord were conceived to be all sufficient for his station of life, the only purpose at which 
social organisation aimed was his welfare—the welfare of his class that is to say—and the 
masses of the people taught to look up to him were left out of account as negligible quan¬ 
tities. King Arthur’s Knights (to get into the region of ideal aristocratic virtues) were 
very beautiful figures in the picture of our ancient life; but King Arthur’s tenants, if 
tho truth were known, would probably have been found putting up with conditions of life 
which no decently constituted philanthropist could endure the thought of in the present 
day. (Hero the writer of the article must be thinking of “ The Yankee in the Court of 
King Arthur.”) We have now drifted into away of regarding all political and social 
problems in the light of the doctrine, that whether Government be carried on by the people 
or not, it is at all events carried on for the people, and subject to no possible- criticism, which 
does not turn upon the question how the welfare of the people can host he main tained, blow 
the welfare of the people in a country like India may be held to rest first of all upon the main¬ 
tenance of the established Government, and if a class of landed proprietors constitutes a 
buttress for the established Government then we have at once discovered a ration d'etre 
for such a class which would even transcend some arguments derived from modern socialis- 
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tic dogma. But on the other hand it is at least arguable that stable conditions of society 
might be maintained, even if the State were the only landlord, on the principle towards 
which many reformers in England aspire: and if in the case of India, the land tenures of 
the whole country drifted into a vast ryotwari system, that system would be compatible with 
a great many of the designs for improving tho welfare of the people to which modern poli¬ 
tical science has given rise. The question, therefore, really is whether the Indian land¬ 
ed aristocracy will allow itself to be sufficiently guided by those modern principles as to 
carry out the administration of estates with a reasonable regard to the welfare of the peo¬ 
ple so that the State may fairly leave to them the discharge of :;hoso obligations which, un¬ 
der the more democratic and monotonous organisations it would endeavour to discharge 
itself. 

“And thus we come straight to the question whether the native Indian landlord is 
prepared to regard himself as the trustee of his tenantry or whether ho conceives his duty 
to the State sufficiently provided for by his simple existence is the representative of an 
ancient line gathering up the loyalty of a poor oppressed peasantry, and dissipating the 
produce of their industry on the wedding ceremonies, jugglers and dancing girls which 
tradition imposes on him as the appropriate surroundings of hi:, rank. No doubt the Raja 
of Bhinga feels that a very grievous misdirection of energy is associated with all this sort 
i>f thing, and his own proposal, that landed proprietors should be no longer empowered 
either to sell or mortgage their property, is of course aimed at the curtailment of un¬ 
productive extravagance,, but the evil would be very imperfectly cured by such pro¬ 
visions, which would simply prevent the landlord from spending more than his income, 
but would.give us no guarantee that any part of that would be diverted from the dancing 
girls to the improvement of popular welfare. All speculations in this subject, in fact come 
round to this one starting point. The old. nobility of India in former days may have 
been addicted to wedding ceremonies and the rest, but if it git into debt it probably can¬ 
celled its obligations by some process having to do with drav ing a bow. In the present 
day its descendants are reduced by the operation of the pax Britannica to the necessity 
instead of drawing a bill, and then good-bye to the position :'rom which it is possible for 
them under any hypothesis to benefit the people subject to their hereditary influence, or 
to strengthen the fabric of that just administration towards which, on account of its very 
justice, they will be apt, in the circumstances described,, t) feel a grudge. The only 
way of bringing their nobility into harmonious relations with tho advancing civilisation of 
the present era lies in the direction of abandoning the old bab t of wanton and profuse ex¬ 
travagance. 

“The mushroom landlord who may under certain circumstances arise in their place, 
may be an unsatisfactory person from the point of view both >f Government, to which he 
can give no support worth having and from that of the people to whose prejudice he is re¬ 
pugnant. But last of all it is conceivably possible that he might improve as time goes 
on and apply to the management of his landed property something of tho administrative 
talents which by the hypothesis, he must have shown in the conduct of his former busi¬ 
ness. The hereditary landlord who ruins himself in perpetuating some of the most de¬ 
plorable and' mischievous customs inherited from the past has, by the time he is finally ru¬ 
ined, become a hopeless person in whom neither State nor people can see any prospect of 
usefulness. No legislation will touch the problem. Whether the landed aristocracy of 
India is to decay or to flourish is a question which rests entirely with themselves. The 
good cards are all in their hands,. They enjoy their, privileges in.the midst of a community 
untouched as yet by the taint of that feeling which at home threatens the.very principle of 
landlordism, and-both the people, whose rights they absorb or monopolise, and the State 
which ensures them protection, and asks scarcely any thi lg in return, are all in their 
favour and on their side. Will they graciously consent to continue in the enjoyment of 
all these advantages, or fling them away in exchange for some brief rhapsody of fireworks, 
banquetting and tamasha * By all means let us, in barmory with the Raja of Bhinga, 
devoutly hope that the landed aristocracy of India will make its choice aright, be saved 
from further decay and be maintained, in the only way such maintenance is possible by 
maintaining itself. ” 

The article though strong may well find a place here, for the facts that it reveals- 
have a close connection with the claims put forward by some of the Taluqddra. of this. 

23. 



Proprietary mu tat ions 
and alienation. 
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district to an exceptionally favourable assessment. It shows that few, least of all those 
who have ruined themselves by extravagance, have any right to demand an assessment 
at less than the percentage fixed by Government in these words: 

“ When Government has laid down the liberal and broad principle that it is entitled 
to 50 per cent, of the gross rental of the land, a due regard for the political finances requires 
that this principle be firmly adhered to: no part of the Government right thus defined 
should be sacrificed. ” 

This fact was also recognised by the landlords for in the hundreds of objections to 
the new jamas filed by them they had recourse to blaming the method of assessment 
sueh as soil classification, recorded rents or assessment of sir, ktiudkasht, mnafi ; and 
none were louder in their protests than the landlord of the most.highly rented estates. 
Among these were the TaliiqdSrs of Tajpur, Shamspur, Nurpur, Baispur and the 
zaminddr of Paryawan ; all of whom had benefited most by the substitution of standard 
rentals. These objeetions cost nothing, not even an eight anna stamp, and so became 
quite the fashion. 

The specification in the quotations at the beginning of the chapter from the last 
settlement report of estates that were notoriously lightly assessed may be recorded as a 
selection merely i and when two landlords honestly and fearlessly came forward and. 
admitted that their estates were assessed at much below half assets, the inference that 
all the estates great and small throughout the district were similarly favoured is a 
safe one. 

In the last settlement report, paragraph 456, it is said that several estates were 
still encumbered with debt: hut the debts had nothing to do with the assessment, and 
as the report contains no list of these estates, it is impossible to say if any of those 
now in a bad way are among those which were encumbered then. Enough has been 
said to shew that the past settlement is not lo blame for the present bad condition 
of any estates great or small. 

At the same time all due regard in assessing was paid towards lightening the bur. 
den of the new jama: but the evil is only stayed for a time. If mufrid estates have 
deteriorated, the reason is the process mentioned in the same paragraph of the report, 
viz., their division and sub-division by a numerous body of coparceners who eat into 
"the profits, which after paying all expenses barely leaves them enough to live on. The 
entire remission of their revenue would hardly help them, and would be an injustice. 

The table No. 8 of appendices of proprietary mutations from 1881 under orders 
of Civil and Revenue Courts or by private transfer (sale, mortgage, &c.), with prices, 
when they could be ascertained, also number of succession, mortgage, redemption and 
other eases, has been prepared with a view to shewing the extent to which land has 
changed hands. Like the statement of coercive processes they are unconnected with 
the working of the settlement and serve chiefly to indicate the character of the pro¬ 
prietors. Particulars prior to 1881, were not available. Sales by order of courts are 
few : and only 3 estates or portions of estates of any size have changed hands during 
the period covered by the table. This table was prepared from tahsil mutation registers 
which are not forthcoming for years before 1831. It is of no use towards showing 
the proportion out of the area of the district that has been alienated because area is 
not shown in them. 

The comparative statement of number and areas held by each casto of proprietors 
entered in chapter II, paragraph 17, on Economic Condition, helps to show that the trad¬ 
ing classes have as yet gained but a slight footing as landlords in the district, while 
total areas held by the lliakur, the principal proprietary caste of the district, has under¬ 
gone a very slight change, a fact which proves that the majority of transfers of Thakur 
proprietors has occurred among the members of that caste. The same remark applies to 
Brahmans. The principal Brahman proprietor, who has also purchased largely, is 
Pandit Ram Ratan, of Dhingwas Pavgana, Musalmans have extended their properties 
in Patti considerably, in Manikpur and Behar moderately, while in Dhingwas they 
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have lost. The chief landlords of that caste who have acq lired property in the Patti 
pavgana are a Vakil of Partabgarh and a resident of Fyzabad. 

Baniyas have got a footing in Patti Dhingwas and Man kpnr where they had none 
before, but have disappeared from Partdbgarh. A Tell has acquired a small property 
in Manikpur, Bengalis in Partdbgarh and Ahirs in Behar, ah by purchase, 

Bhats have remained stationary. They have interchanged shares within their own 
community. The Kayasths have lost largely in Behar and l artubgarh and have gained 
in Patti. Next to Brahmans but by a very long interval th>y rank as the principal 
landowners of the district. 

All this leads to the concluskm that it will be long cr9 tie trading classes will be¬ 
come large landed proprietors in the district. Every well-to-do Thakur landlord adds 
to his estate by purchase : transfers of shares in bhaiyachara, pattid&ri and zaminddri 
■communities are commonly among the members themselves : if the shares go to out¬ 
siders, a taluqdur or vakil is often the purchaser. Whether it is an evil for traders to 
become landlords is another question, on which opinions differ, and which it is unneces¬ 
sary now to discuss. 

The above remarks concern estates or portions of estates ;.nd shares. A great and 
me rousing evil and annoyance from the Revenue Collector's point of view, is a habit 
prevailing among petty proprietors of alienating permanently or temporarily single 
plots of land to outsiders. They never hesitate to do so on ths slightest necessity ; a 
feast, a law-suit, a journey, &e. If the alienation is made to a sharer or pattidar 
of the same village or estato the evil is not so great. The anroyance arises when out 
■of 100 bighas of a property, BO bighas are alienated to fifty different non-residents. 

There is no falling off in tho demand for land. Ever} one in the district is 
ambitious of becoming a landowner even of one Ligha, and the prices paid are of.en 
R8. 200 a bigha for cultivated land. The last Settlement Report has no statistics of 
■the pricos then paid for land which would have thrown some light on the way in which 
the novelty of a settlement was regarded, hut the Settlement Officer says that rents 
■were rising, so prices of lands must have been rising loo. Ar:d many persons were 
questioned by me during the course of village inspections who all agreed that prices 
have increased enormously. They stated 100, 150, 200 rupees as common prices per 
■cultivated acre. The following table gives the aggregate value cf immovable property 
transferred by registered documents during the currency of the settlement. It does 
not shew the value at which laud per acre has been alienated. Particulars of this are 
unavailable nor would they be of much use towards indicating the selling price of land, 
for land is seldom sold free of encumbrances. 
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No doubt the light assessment has been favourable to the material progress of the 
district which will now be described. 


7. In describing this, I cannot do better than follow tl e method adopted by Mr. ^dfctr/ c t Prosre ** ° f 
Stoker, C.S., iu his report on the Bulandshahr settlement. 


Settlement being based on the present state of the rental, the material progress 
of the district centres, for settlement purposes, in the development of rents. Their rise 
and progress must therefore bo first discussed. The extent to which the progress of 
the district in respect of wealth, extension of communica tions within and without, 
improvements, development of tho export trade, &e., has brought about that rise, also 
the question whether the rise is likely to he a permanent one are involved in the 
discussion, for obviously on those the fairness of the present settlement depends. 


8. First the actual rise in rents during the 30 years of the settlement that has just 
expired will be considered. 


Ruo in rent during 30 
years of settlement. 


It may bo premised that the rise has been general in every village with a few 
Unimportant exceptions. The following tables are intended to give an idea of the pro¬ 
gress of rents : — 



I .—Showing gradual rise in area } rents 


Name of Pargana 
and Tahsil. 

Last settlement. 

Average of last 12 years. 

Average of last 6 years. 

Year prior to verification. 

Area under cultivation (assess¬ 
ed). 

Rental double of revenue. 

Rent-rate double of revenue 
rate. 

Recorded area of holdings. 

Recorded rental of holdings- 

Rent-rate of tenants’ land. 

Recorded area of holdings. 

Recorded rental of holdings. 

Rent-rate of tenants* land. 

Recorded area of holdings. 

Recorded rental of holdings. 

Rent-rate of tenants’ land. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

. 

6 

a 

8 

9 



12 

D 




Rs. a. p. 



Rs. a. p. 



Rs. a. p 



Rs. a. p. 

Pargana and Tahsil 

138, 623 

6,13,392 

4 6 10 

150,154 

6,98,141 

5 7 11 

156,868 

7,48,789 

5 9 9 

160,550 

7,70,092 

5 10 7 

Patti. 













Pargana Partahgarh, 

123,666 

5,29,834 

4 4 6 

134,391 

5,91,746 

5 4 7 

138,561 

6,23,244 

5 6 11 

140.505 

6,40,636 

6 7 8 

„ Ateha ... 

25,834 

1,10,926 

4 8 6 

28,375 

1,16,025 

4 10 6 

S^BBr 

30,007 

1,18,727 

4 8 2 

31,023 

1,26,735 

4 9 2 

Total, Tahsil Tar- 

149,500 

6,46,760 

4 5 2 

162,760 

7,08,671 

V 2 1 9 

168,568 

.7,41,971 

5 4 4 

171,528 

7,67,371 

6 4 8 

t&bgarh. 













Pargana Dhxngwas, 

28,424 

1,26,000 

4 7 0 

31,341 

1,60,<865 

5 9 6 

32,127 

1,68,354 

5 12 0 

32,099 

1,69,729 

5 12 8 

„ Behar inclnd- 

49,488 

3,17,292 

4 9 0 

77,903 

-3,93,371 

5 6 4 

80,580 

4,15,269 

5 8 3 

81,584 

4,21,777 

5 8 9 

ing Beti lake. 













„ Mauikpur, 

24,409 

1,08,452 

4 7 2 

27,000 

1,62,450 

6 5 0 

28,264 

1,76,731 

6 10 2 

28,261 

1,77,603 

6 13 0 

„ Bampnr ... 

38,192 

1,70,936 

4 7 8 

41,359 

2,43,530 

6 2 8 

42,763 

2,59,634 

6 5 4 

42,259 

2,62,809 

6 7 5 

Total) tahsil Kundo, 

100,013 

7,22,680 

4 8 0 

177,603 

9,59,716 

5 12 0 

183,734 

10,19,988 

5 14 9 

184,203 

10,31,918 

5 15 11 

Total, District Partab- 

448,030 

19,82,832 

4 6 8 

490,523 

23,66,528 

5 7 8 

500,170 

25,10,748 

5 9 1C 

516 281 

25,69,381 

5 10 7 

garb. 

1 













—(1) Areas shown in this statement aro In column 2 the assessed (cultivated) area of last settlement. In columns 5, 8 f 
assessment statements (appendix 1). In column 14, the area of attested jamnbandi holdings. 

(2) The rentals shown are :—In column 3 it is double of Government demand of last settlement In columns 6, 9, and 12 it is 

14 of aggregate assessment statements (appendix 1). In column 15 it is the rental as made out by Settlement Officer 
in paragraph 3, Chapter VII, 

(3) The rent-rata in column 4 is double of revenue -rate of last settlement. In columns 7j 10» 13, and 16 it ia the rate of cash- 
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and rent-rate since last settlement. 


Present settlement. 

Increaie percentage of 

' 

Average of last 12 
years over settle¬ 
ment. 

Average of G yef -rs 
over last settlement. 

Tear prior to 
fication. 

veri- 

Present settlement. 

Recorded attested area of hold¬ 
ings. 

Settlement officers corrected 
rental (Statement VII of 
Appendix I). 

Bent-rate of tenants* land* 

Column 5 over 2. 

Column 6 over 3. 

Colnmn 7 over 4. 

c4 

l4 

V 

> 

O 

IX) 

d 

S 

O 

O 

Column 9 over 3. 

’f 

9 

> 

3 

O 

H 

a 

3 

3 

'3 

O 

11 over 2. 

12 over 3. 

13 over 4. 

14 over 2. 

15 over 3 

. J 

16 over. 4 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

i:2 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

162,762 

9,58,639 

6 14 

: 

832 



13-16 

2207 

23-71 

15-82 

25-55 

27-88 

17-41 

56-28 

37-41 


14,0689 

8,37,179 

6 2 11 

8'67 

47-36 

23-48 

12-04 

17-63 

25-88 

13-62 

2091 

27-98 

13-77 

68-01 

44-40 


31,138 

1,64,441 

5 7 5 

9S4 

11-69 

2-77 

16-15 

1-54 

l »» 

20-09 

8-39 

•01 

20-53 

40-64 

20-68 


171,827 


3 0 11 

14-93 

44-77 

1963 

12-76 

14-72 

2L93 

14-73 

18-65 

22-41 

14-94 

54-87 



32,853 

1,93,926 

3 14 

10'26 

27-51 

26-06 

1303 

33-81 

25-12 

12-93 

34-71 

30-52 

15-58 

53-01 

37-09 


S3,205 


3 2 4 

57-41 

23-98 

1826 

62 83 

30-88 

21-89 

04-80 

32-93 

21'3 5 

68-13 

67-73 

34-70 


28,087 

1,97,826 

7 3 7 

10-61 

49-79 

41-92 

1571 

62-96 

4)18 

15-71 

63-77 

53-16 

15-07 

82-41 

62’41 


43,335 

2,89,081 

7 0 2 

8-29 

42-47 

37-67 

11-97 

' 

51-89 

4.-40 

1005 

53-75 

44-30 

1 

13-47 

G9T2 

66-51 


187,480 

11,81,282 

6 8 1 

10-65 

32-80 

27-78 

14-47 

41-14 

3.-60 

14-76 

42-79 

33-21 

16-80 

63-46 

44-56 


522,069 

31,41,541 

6 3 8 

934 

19-35 

24-17 

13-50 

26-63 

2 M2 

1508 

29-58 

28-18 

16-37 

58-43 

41-04 



and 11* the areas of holdings as abstracted from jamabandis, and as shovn in column 13 of form III of aggregate 

the rental as recorded in jarrmbandis of holdings as per foregoing note* anl corresponding with that shown iu column 
for assessment purposes* but before deductions from corrected rental of aet umption areas* see columns 16 to 21 of Table 

paying tenants’ land as recorded* 











































II.—-Showing how far rise in rents is attributable to (1) increase in cultivation (2) and (3) other causes. 
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: Percentage of increase. 
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The first shews the area under cultivation for each pa:’gana— 

(1) at the last settlement; 

(2) during the 12 years preceding the year of verification ; 

(3) during the six years preceding it; 

(4) in the year preceding it ; 

(5) in the year of verification. 

They require some explanation. 

In the last year, i.e., in the year of verification, i he area includes the plots 
imprised in holdings which were for various reasons uncultivated in the year. It is 
622,009 acres. 

In table 2, column 3, the present assessed area is 509,779 acres, the difference being 
due to the non-assessment of much of this uncultivated land, out of 23,153 acres 
uncultivated 10,730 acres were assessed including 133 acres assessed under Board's 
Circular No. 4—I and as concealed cultivation. 12,423 acres were unassessed. Columns 
17, 20, 23, and 29 shew the percentage of increase of the areas in columns 5, 8, 11, 
and 14 over the cultivated area of the last settlement. The increas* .he present cul¬ 
tivated area of 498,919 acres over that of the last settlement, vis., 448,639 acres, is 
considerable, no less than 11*21 per cent., and is well distrib ited, pargana Rampur, 
which contains much usar land, having the least though at the same time a fair share, 
and the pargana of Ateha, which comprises much broken land, the largest. The 
increase of the present assessed over the cultivated area of the last settlement is 73,433 
acres or 16'37 per cent. 

The table shews the rental for each of these five periods or stages. The rent of the 
last settlement is the rental assumed as the basis of assessment by the Settlement 
Officer, of which he invariably took 50 per cent, for the jama. He has nowhere care¬ 
fully explained his principle of assumption. In paragraph 417 of his report he says 
that he accepted some and rejected others of his jamabandis, but there are no tables 
of those accepted nor of those rejected. The Commissioner Ins remarked as follows 
in his review of the last Settlement report • 

“Paragraph 24.—The paragraphs which treat of the modus operandi are very few 
and from these we really learn exceedingly little. We hear that village by village assess¬ 
ments were made and that there was an induction of rent-rates from extensive available 
data and experience. But we are not told how these rates were afterwards practically 
utilised. We are told that present resources were mainly keptin mind : ‘ my rentals have 
nearly all been determined on present resources,’ but we are not informed how those 
resources were ascertained or what stops were taken to verify oi correct the existing 
rent-rolls from which they must have been ascertained. We are told that prospective 
capabilities have been little thought of. ‘ I have presumed on little aid from future develop¬ 
ment of the capabilities of the small jungle and light waste land, which are found in this 
district,’ but no indication is given of the amount of revenue that 1 as been relinquished 
cm this account. This should certainly have been mentioned.” 

“26. But it maybe mentioned that that officer did in fact himself prepare and use 
assessment checks such as I have described. After considerable search amongst his field 
note-books and reports, so far as I have divined, these test rentals were prepared thus:— 

“I 1 The gross rental at average rent-rates' —This rental is obtained by multiplying 
the number of bighas of each of the three well known artificial classes of soils as entered 
in the field register by the average rates that in the experience of the Settlement Officer 
were generally prevalent in the pargana for such soils. His 1st class or manured and 
irrigated rate was Rs. 4 or 5 per bigha according as the village in his estimation was 
on ordinary or a better than ordinary one. His second class or medium rate was Rs. 2 or 
3 under similar circumstances, and his 3rd class rate was Rs. 1 or 2. In practice I find 
that the lower rates of Rs. 4,2, and 1 were almost universally adopted by the Settlement 
Officer in forming this estimate.” 


25 
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“II. ‘The jamabmdi rental .’—This estimate was formed by finding out from the 
rent-roll (l) the area cultivated by ordinary tenants-at-will and the rent- paid by these 
and then striking the average village rate per bigha ; and (2) by applying the average 
so obtained to all other cultivated land in the village, whether held rent-free or at favoured 
rates.’' 

“ III. ‘ The usual calculation .’—This estimate iB formed by first finding out from the 
rent-roll how much the ordinary tenants-at-will pay in the aggregate and then ascertain¬ 
ing what would be a fair rent with reference to capabilities to add for the lands held 
rent-free or at favoured rents and then to totalling the result. The Settlement Officer seems 
to have been unable to find a name for this estimate, but it is familiar to the Department 
as the revised rent-roll.” 

The rise in rents has been general but unequal for reasons which will be explained 
shortly. 

9. Rental averages ex- The rental average of the 12 years, of the six yearB, and the rent of the year 

plained. preceding verification is the recorded annual income of the district. It doeB not represent 

only the income paid by tenants but includes rents paid by lessees' holdings under per¬ 
petual leases, fictitious cash rents of grain-rented and nominally-rented land, and some¬ 
times also of muafi and khudkdsht holdings: also the recorded siwai income, decreed 
rents paid by under-proprietors of specific plots, and by occupancy tenants. The 
accuracy of these rentals is open to doubt like the accuracy of the cultivated areas 
and for the same reasons. Patwans in the earlier years were not as scrupulous 
about accuracy as they became later. In the chapter on assessment a full description 
is giveu of past and present recorded rentals, and of the apparent sudden rise in the case 
of many villages of the rental within the last few years, or in the year of verification. 

The rental of the year of verification is the rental as made out by the Settlement 
Officer. That of the 12 years preceding the year of verification exceeds the old assumed 
rental by Rs. 3,83,69@ or 19*35 per cent. 

That of the 6 years preceding by Rs. 5,27,916 or 26 63 per cent. 

That of the year preceding verification by Rs. 5,86,549 or 29 58 per cent. 

That of the year of verification by Rs. 11,58,709 or 58 - 44 per cent. 

The first three percentages obviously do not represent the actual increase in the 
tenants' rental in each of these periods. They are chiefly of use as exemplifying 
the annually improving accuracy on the part of patwaris in recording rents, a 
fact which is apparent in the grdat difference between the 1st and 2nd percentages the 
1st and 3rd and the 2nd and 3rd percentages which could not possibly be due to sudden 
enhancements of rents. Throughout the district tenants' rents must have nearly 
attained their present limit prior to 12 years before the year of verification. In 
the inquiry preceding the passing of the present Rent Act they were found to have 
increased nearly 50 per cent, in this district. 

The rental of the year of verification, including as it does the corrected rental 
of assumption areas, under-proprietary and occupancy tenures and land held under 
perpetual leases, is of course very much in excess of the average rentals and of the 
year preceding it; which, apart from the question of their accuracy, exclude the 
rentals of such areas or comprise ouly fictitious rents at a very low figure for 
portions of them. 

It may be noted here that the rental of assumption areas included ia the rental 
of the year of verification, viz., Rs 8,45,516, was assumed at rates below the all-round 
tenants' rates. The rental, viz,, Rs. 29,68,676, entered in column 9 of the 2nd table 
which was used as the basis of assessment is the rental resulting after deductions myja 
in the interests of landlords and mainly for the purpose of preventing great and sudden 
enhancements of revenue, from the corrected rentals of assumption areas. This 
reduced rental exceeds the assumed rental of the last settlement by 49*72 per cent. 
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There arc next the rent-rates of the first table. 


The following table shews the differences in the rent rates :— 

Rate. 


Percentage of 
difference. 


R». a. p. 

Rate of lust Settlement Officer’s assumed rental ... 4 (1 8 


Average rate of tenants’ cash land for 1V years hefore year 


of verification 

... 

... 5 

7 8 

2417 

For the 6 years before year of verification 

... 

... 5 

9 10 

27-12 

For the year before verification 

.04 

... 5 

10 7 

2818 

For the year of verification 

... 

... b 

3 8 

4101 


Rupees 6-3-8, the rent-rate of the present settlement in column 16 of the first table, 
is that paid by cash-paying tenants only: it exceeds Rs. 4-6 8, the rent-rate of the last 
settlement, by 4l’04 per cent. 


Rupees 6-13-2, the rate in the 2nd table, is that of the total rental used as the 
basis of the present assessment, and 49’72 per cont. over the last settlement rate. 

Rents must have increased with great rapidity since annexation. Captain 
Forbes, Settlement Officer, states in his report that he found the rents of 100 selected 
villages had nearly doubled between annexation and survey (an average rise from 
Re. 1-10-0 to Rs. 3-1-1). This is the rise in the rent rate : and is independent of the 
great and rapid increase in cultivation that took place during the same period, which in 
twenty-two estates was nearly one-fourth. The number of the cultivators in the above 
100 villages had move than doubled. 

Mr. Carnegy says that taking the above figures as samples of the whole district, 
when since annexation cultivation had increased by |th and rents had doubled, 
the Government demand of the last settlement should have doubled since the summary 
settlement instead of having increased only by 36’6 per cent. 

The causes contributing to the rise of the rental will now he analysed. It has 
already been pointed out that the rise has practically been universal. The caste tables 
entered elsewhere in which the rent-rate of last settlement is given and the present 
rate of the rent of Brahmans, Tlmkurs, Kayasths. and low-caste tenants, afford further 
proof of this. If in any village rents have remained stationary, the cause is not deterio¬ 
ration, but the landlord’s action, leniency, charity, or some other motive, in having 
refrained from enhancing rents. For in most of the worst villages rents have increased, 
and in many good ones have remained unchanged or even decreased. These villages 
will be described in the chapter on assessments, under inadequacy of rentals. 

The principal cause of increase in rents is of course rise of prices, that is rise in 
the value of the produce. 


10. All-round rent-rate* 
post and preieut com¬ 
pared. 


11. Reaaons for believing 
that tht rise in rente 
aince annexation wa* 
rapid. 


12. Cantea contributing to 
tbe rite of the rental. 


13. Principal cauie it rise 
of prices. 


The -t.feJJ~shows the. rise of prices of the principal food grains of the 
district since 1862 



Quantity in seers per rupee. 
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Prices were moderate in 1862. They were remarkably low in 1863. They in¬ 
creased in 1864 for all grains, and for bajra enormously. In 1865, they rose still 
more for all except for juar. In 1866, there was evidently a scarcity of all grains, 
to judge by the startling increase in their prices. In 1867, rice alone appears to 
have been scarce: other crops plentiful. In 1868-69 in parts of the province famine 
prevailed, but in 1368, apparently not in the Part&bgarh district; in 1869 there 
undoubtedly was famine or scarcity of all grains in the district: 1870 appears to have 
been an excellent year for barley which was cheaper than in any previous year and also 
a good rice year, but the prices of other grains had hardly recovered from the high 
prices of the year before. In 1871 the price of barley rose, while that of wheat and 
juar and gram fell. In 1872 the prices for most grains rose to nearly the height of 
1869. In 1873 and 1874 they continued at a high figure. In 1875, they fell consi¬ 
derably and in 1876 reached their very lowest limit. In 1877 all grains shared in the 
rise, and in 1878 prices were at their highest for all and were clearly famine prices for the 
time. In 1880 they fell again, but now a certain stability in prices begins to mani¬ 
fest itself. Taking rice first, between 1879 and 1889, the price has fluctuated between 
19‘75 seers and 14*11 per rupee : in 3 years being about 16 : in two years 19. This is 
very unlike the fluctuations between 1862 and 1872 (from 24*64 to 11*79) or from 
1873 to 1878 from 26 to 10. In 1890-91, 1892, the price has remained at nearly the 
same figure, viz-, 13: a height which it seldom reached before and only once or twice 
exceeded. 

The price of wheat fell in 1879, and again in 1880 and continued moderate and 
nearly the same from 1880 to 1883. In 1884 it fell still further: and in 1885, 
apparently there was a superfluity of wheat in the district for the price was lower 
than it had been for 8 years. In 1886, it rose moderately. Stability appears only 
after 1887, from which year till 1892, the price has ranged between the narrow limits 
of 16 and 14. The price of the last year was only once before exceeded, viz., in 1878, 
and only once reached, viz., in 1869, but exeluding the somewhat exceptionally plentiful 
year 1865, which appears to have been an exceptional one for all orops, the limits 
within which the prices of wheat ranged between 1879 and 1892, viz,, 20*83 to 14, 
are very unlike those between 1862 and 1877, viz,, 30 to 14*2, The price of the famine 
year 1878, may be left out of account. At the same time the price of wheat appears 
to have taken longer to settle down than the price of rice, which is a much larger 
product of the district. 

In 1862, 1863-64 the price of barley was unusually low and again in 1867 : in 1872 
it was at its lowest; while that of wheat was for the time exceptionally high. It 
may be that in that year little of the latter crop was grown. It seems a not far¬ 
fetched conjecture that fluctuations in price would be more marked in the case of rarer 
grains which axe litfcle'consumed within thedistrict: 1866,1869, 1872, 1873, 1874 were 
all bad years for barley, judging by the high prices prevailing, and 1867, 1870, 1875 and 
1876 exceptionally good ones. In 1878 and 1879 the price was high; between 1880 and 
1886 it was low, remaining nearly stable, except in 1885, when it fell to a limit unknown 
since 1876, and recalling the cheapness of the earlier years. In 1886, it was still low: 
in 1887 it rose suddenly and has since fluctuated between the narrow limits of 22 
and 19*65. Between 1832 and 1872 the price of barley fluctuated between 42 and 
14*46. Between 18.78 and 1883, it fluctuated between 42*71 the price of 1876 (an 
unusually plentiful year for all crops) and 16*74, averaging however low : 1886 was 
the last year in which its price was low. 

The prices of juar and bajra show as startling fluctuations, settling down in 1887 ; 
that of juar ranged between 41*79 and 17*95 between 1862 and 1872, exceeding 34 in 
5 years of tbat poriod, ranging between 28 and 20 in 4 years, while once it was 19 
and once 17*95. 

Between 1873 and 1883 the fluctuations are as great: 41*25 in 1876, and 16*76 in 
3878 : altogether over 80 in 4 years of tbat period and under 20 in only one: 1884 
1885, and 1886 were cheap years for juar. 


Sice. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Juar and bajra. 



Gram and poas. 


Arlwr. 
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The prices of bajra do not altogether follow those of juar: it was cheap in 1863, 
when juar was also cheap, but dear in 1864 and 1865 when juar was cheap, but from 
1868 to 1874 both graine were dear. In 1875 and 1876 bajra like juar was exception¬ 
ally cheap : in the famine year its price in common with that of all other grains rose ; 
from 1881 to 1886, its price fluctuated between 34 of 1885, an exceptional year for 
all grains, and 26-71: from 1887, it has steadied down to between 17 and 20. 

The prices of gram and peas like all other grains began to settle down in and 
became stable only from 1887, the range being between !8'34 of 1801 and 23T of 
1887 and 1892. Between 1862 and 1872 the price has roamed between 32-41 of 
1863, and nearly the same of 1868, and 15 of 1868, which has been already described 
as an unusally scarce year for all grains. Between 1873 and 1883, it has varied from 
39-33 of 1876, and 19-18 of 1879. In the famine year the price wasl2-37. 

Arhar is an important crop of the district and its price has fluctuated between 
34 and 12-32. From 1887 it has settled down, falling however in September 1892 
considerably below the average of the preceding six years. 

This table shows that while from 1887 and 1892, prices of all grains have risen, 
symptoms of stability began to mainfest themselves in 1879 : in the case of all, prices 
remained fairly stable from 1879 to 1886 inclusive, then rose in 1887, and have since 
continued high : for wheat, barley, gram peas, juar and bajra, 1885 was an excep¬ 
tionally cheap year. 

For the purpose of indicating permanent rises, tables of quinquennial averages 
appear best, and are given below. 

The percentage of increase in the last five years over the average price of the 
first five years is as follows:— 

Bice ... • •• ... ... ... 29-08 per cent. 

Wheat ... ... ... 39-00 

Barley ... ... ... ... 32-85 „ 

Juar ... ••• ••• ••• 38-89 „ 

Bajra... ... ••• ••• 27-12 „ 

Gram and peas ... ... ... ... 20*94 „ 
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and 1856, but there is no attempt to explain the causes of variations. The price of 
wheat before annexation is as follows :— 


Year. 


Seers. 

cb. 

Year. 


Seers. 

ch 

1846 

• •• 

11 

8 

1851 

»•! 

28 

2 

1847 


32 

3 

1852 

... 

31 

4 

1848 

*»• 

32 

9 

1853 

... 

... 23 

15 

1849 


... 38 

9 

1854 

... 

32 

9 

1850 


81 

4 

1855 

... 

... 27 

10 


These are uniformly low, and the settlement may be said to have introduced fluctua¬ 
tions during the first 15 years. 

The, steadying of prices in the last 10 years of the settlement is an earnest that 
prices will never return to their former low level, and it is unlikely that the past 
phenominal fluctuations will recur. The years 1891 and 1895 afforded proof of the above 
speculations, when the partial failure of the rabi crops of both years were relieved by 
immense importations of grain from the Panjab, yet prioes hardly changed. This fact 
proves that the district prices are very much the prices of the province, and perhaps of 
the whole of India, and that the only likelihood of an unusual rise is the total or partial 
failure of food crops throughout the country, when the scarcity of one province cannot 
he relieved by the superfluity of another. At the same time the rise of prioes does not 
appear to have outstripped the progress of rents : a feature of the case in other dis¬ 
tricts. There the inaccuracy of the former figures presents itself. In certain other 
districts the rise in prioes was about 90 por cent. It is impossible that in this district 
it has been so much below that figure as the averages would shew. 

The prices, such as they are, contained in the tables, are the market prices : they are 
not necessarily the prices that the cultivator obtains for his grain, which are regulated 
by the extvnt of his dependence on baniyas and mahajans. It is therefore possible that 
prices have not kept pace with rents as far as the cultivators are concerned, for market 
prices do not affect him so much as those of the threshing-floor where he usually sells 
his grain. This question opens up another point for discussion, which will be taken up 
later, namely, who is the principal gainer by high prioes. or does the oultivator get the 
full benefit of them ? 

. . . 14. Causes 0 f rise 

The causes of the rise and stability of the prices are common to this district anil to stability of prices. 

the rest of the province. The extension of the railway system throughout India, and 
the great development of export trade within the last 20 years, are undoubtedly the 
most important. 

The depreciation of silver cannot be added, for, to quote Mr. Reid’s remarks in 
paragraph 19 of his Review of the Bulaudshahr Settlement Report, “ the rise of prices 
in the first instance cannot have been connected with the depreciation of silver, 
as it had occurred for the most part before the fall of silver commenced. The altera¬ 
tion in silver values may have had some effect in maintaining during a succession of 
good harvests the high level reached during a period of comparative scarcity. ” 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the causes of the past instability of prices : obviously 
it was the variations of the local harvests. 

More recent startling fluctuations, such as those of 1885, may be due to plenty 
in other parts of India. The introduction of railways, telegraphs, and the impetus 
that they have given to export trade from India, apply to the development of prices 
throughout the country. But there are one or two circumstances peculiar to this district 
which possibly have retarded the development of prices within it, more especially of the 
food grains consumed locally. For instance, no railway passes through it and the 
nearest railway line—that of the Bast Indian Railway—runs parallel to a ronioto 
portion, namely the south-west border, at a distance of some six or eight miles 
the Ganges with its immense sand banks intervening. Again, internal com¬ 
munications are bad, Tartabgarh being perhaps worse off in respect of 
them than any other district of the province. A single metalled road traverses 
only a narrow portion, while many parts of the kaeba .roads in the two-thirds 











15. Increase in tie mount 
of produce. 
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of the district lying west of the metalled road, become almost impassable during the 
rains, and if the latter have been heavy, for a month or two afterwards. All these roads 
are heavy and suited for only very slow traffic. The cost therefore of bringing grain 
to market is greatly increased ; while out of the price obtained for what is exported, a 
large deduction must be made for cost of carriage to the nearest railway. It is not 
likely that the sellers get a higher price from the exporters for cost of carriage. I have 
not the materials at hand for comparing' the Part&bgarb prices with those of other 
districts, but if they are high, the above reasons perhaps prevent the sellers from get* 
ting the full advantage of them. 

Following the method of explaining the rise of money rents, adopted by Mr. 
Stoker in his report on the Bulandshahr Settlement, we come to the second of tha 
three agencies to which he ascribes it, viz., increase in the amount of produce. 
This is caused by 

(1) Extension of cultivation. 

(2) Improvements of land already cultivated. 

The increaso in the cultivated area has been shown to be 11*21 percent. It has 
of course increased the total amount of rent, influencing the rate of rent by reducing 
it, as inferior lands are last broken up : but it seems hardly necessary for the purpose 
of the present calculation, to apply an incidence to the added area. The improvements 
consist of better means of irrigation: an immense number of masonry wells having 
replaced the many kaeba wells on which the larger part of the irrigable area was 
dependent at the time of the last settlement: extension in the cultivation of certain of 
the better staples, such as cane, poppy, rice, peas, spring sawan, and in consequence of 
the more stable and plentiful irrigation supplied by these brick wells; more double¬ 
cropping, and increase in the supply of manure resulting from the increase in population 
and cattle. These are all fully discussed in their proper places. 

The irrigated area of the last settlement is more properly the irrigable area. 
The present area irrigated in any one year falls short of it, but the present irrigable 
area is no doubt the same as the past, and is much better irrigated. 

These facts render it impossible to calculate the exact portion of the rise in rental 
attributable to improved irrigation and that attributable to the extension of the culti¬ 
vation of certain staples, which in reality is the result of improved irrigation. 

The table already given in paragraph 8 illustrates the extent to which these two fact¬ 
ors together, increased cultivation and improvements, have raised the rental of the district 
The total increase of rental is analysed by application of the rate of the former settlement 
to the present assessed area and the rate of the present settlement to the former areas, thus 
the portion of the increase attributable purely to extension of cultivation and improve¬ 
ments is discriminated from the portion due entirely to improvement in rent-rates. 

The total increase of the present assessed rental over the assumed rental of the 
last settlement is Rs. 9,85,841 or 49’72 per cent.— 

(1) The increase over the former rental, obtained by applying the former rate to 

the present assessed area, Rs. 2,69,945 or 13 - 62 per cent, i. e., the portion 
of the increase entirely due to extension of cultivation And improvements. 

(2) Increase over the former assumed rental, obtained by applying the present 

rate to the former areas: the portion of the increase entirely due to 
jj^jp^oyement in rent-rates, Rs, 6,28,810 or 31 71 per cent, 

(8) The remainder of the total increase, being the product of the difference 
between the former and present rent-rate and the difference between the 
former and present cultivated area, and therefore partly due to improve¬ 
ments in areas and partly to improvements in rates, Rs, 87,089 or 4‘89 per 
cent. 
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No, 3 may be distributed between (1) and (2) in tbe proportion which these 
items bear to tbe whole, mating them Rs, 2,96,107 and Rs. 6,89,787 or 
14'93 and 34‘79 respectively. 

As there are no wet as distinguishable from dry rates, the increase in rent due to 
improved irrigation is only assumed; but tbe assumption is a perfectly fair one, for no 
doubt with increase in the number of wells, most of which were built by tenants, and 
with the extension of the better staples landlords increased rents. 

The rise of rents is justified by the vise of prices and the extension of cultivation. 1G J; ^ eG rent3 13 1 U9 ^" 
and of improvements in irrigation and agriculture, all nearly entirely the work of 
tenants, and it justifies therefore a full assessment. In itself it is not excessive, but 
the rental incidence of the last settlement was high : and an increase of 50 per cent, 
on it is considerable. Of that portion, and that the largest,—which has been found to 
be due entirely to improvement in rent-rates, part is attributable to the unlimited right 
of enhancement allowed by the Rent Act, which was abolished in 1886, and which all 
landlords exercised, some (a very few) sparingly, others capriciously, others largely.. 

This portion would be claimed by competition. It is doubtful if the Partiibgarh land¬ 
lords, either great or small,, took into account when enhancing rents the prices going 
on around. The consideration required a certain amount of knowledge of political 
economy, to which they lay no claim. In taluqd&ri estates the management is usually 
left entirely to karindas, and these individuals enhanced or not, as it pleased them, 
probably without reference to their masters. The idea fixed in the mind of the average 
ziladar is to raise rents at every opportunity. In the earlier part of the expired term of 
settlement certain individuals were selected every year, and sometimes the same year 
after year, on whom to serve, notices of ejectment, which were in reality notices of 
enhancements. Much caprice on the part of the landlord's underlings must have 
contributed to tbe selection : and no thought was taken of the prices, only of the 
tenant's ability to pay, which in turn was determined by the competition on the part 
of tbe others. In taldqddri estates certain events were, and are still made the occasion 
for all-round enhancements, such as the attaining to majority of the heir r succession to 
the estate : marriage of the taldqdar. Such enhancements would be ruled by the 
notorious unwillingness of tbe tenants of the district to part with their holdings. 

There are, however, no reasons for suspecting that the landlords, taken as a body, 
have abused this power : towards certain classes of their tenants, especially their own 
elan fellows and Brahman priests, and families that have held land as tenants for several- 
generations, they have been extremely lenient. This ig fully manifested in tbe table 
given elsewhere of rents according to the four classes into which tenants have been 
divided according to castes. 

Other causes for the increase of rents have been given in the preceding chapter 
■and need not he recapitulated. 

By the rise of prices the landlords are undoubtedly the principal gainers, while 
tenants have benefited only moderately, circumstances intervening to prevent their 
reaping advantage from them. In this connection the relation of the latter with 
money-lenders already described is of importance. 

The tenant now-a-days usually stores little grain by custom. It is doubtful if be 
ever in his palmiest days stored enough from one harvest to serve both as food for his 
ever increasing family and for seed for the next harvest. The present prevailing 
custom is for the tenant to obtain an advance of seed grain from the nearest 
mahajan be he a pure baniya or tenant-mahajan. He gets the grain on ‘ siwae' 
or ‘deorha/ more commonly deorha. When he reaps the harvest, he must repay 
this along with his rent and other debts. The rent and debts may absorb the whole pro¬ 
duce : only the debts and repayment of the advance of seed may absorb it all, if the har¬ 
vest has been an indifferent one. The mahajan, if grasping, can arrange this by taking 
payment at a high rate, though the market rate of the day may bo a low one and there 
is no doubt that if the rate is high at the time that he takes payment, he secures pay* 

27 
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ment at the higher rate. Possibly he may lose if grain is poor in quality. If the pro* 
duce is insufficient to pay the debts the mahajan of course recovers them at the next bar* 
vest with increased interest entering in his accounts the debt in cash. Luckily 6uch a 
contingency is rare. All the produce or nearly all however appears to come to the 
mahajan, for the tenant has to sell his grain to pay rent. The mahajan then gets hack 
his “ bisar” with interest and repayment in part or whole of debts due. The landlord 
must come to look to him for payment of the rent of his tenant who has made over all 
his produce to the mahajan. Such reliance on the landlord’s part must be inevitable, for 
the absorption by the mahajan of the produce cannot be concealed from the landlord or 
his agents. Tenants do not hoard cash ; to get it in order to Pay their rent, they must 
resort to this intermediary. Perhaps the generally good collections are accounted for 
in this way: that the mahajan is always ready to advance, knowing the advantage to 
himself of keeping the tenants under his influence. The prices that the tenant gets for 
his grain are threshing-floor prices which the mahajan arranges to his own advantage. 
A tenant must he cleverer than the average to know and insist on getting the 
market price. 

The difficulty of realising rents from tenants is thus in part obviated by the maha¬ 
jan : therefore if the mahajan is necessary to the tenant he is also necessary to the land 
lords, Landlords ignore these difficulties on the part of tenants, hut by going on 
increasing rents they have increased the difficulties. If they complain of tenants being 
had rent-payers they are themselves to blame, for it cannot be denied that the prevailing 
rate of rent for the majority of cultivators is now high, and it has been raised with little 
consideration for the tenant’s difficulties. Dr Yoelkerin his work on Indian Agriculture 
has suggested many remedies for the mischief of the dependence of the cultivation on 
the money lendings for seed: among others seed growing farms. 

In such a state of affaire it is a matter of congratulation that tenants are at any 
rate outwardly well off, that their industry ie unabated, their payments of rent as punc¬ 
tual as ever, suits against them for arrears of rent, and ejectments under section 65 of 
the Kent Act comparatively few and almost confined to particular estates. It is to be 
hoped that their indebtedness is exaggerated or that they have other resources. If they 
are questioned they represent themselves as one and all the bond slaves of muhajane, but 
this may he merely oriental inaccuracy. A very detailed and inquisitorial inquiry would 
he necessary to shew the exact extent of their indebtedness. This description of the 
state of the tenantry has been introduced in connection with the present assessments. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

SOIL CLASSTFICATfON, STANDARD RATES, AND ASSESSMENT CIRCLES. 

Part 1, Soil Clas.sificalion.—Soil classification was an entirely new workfor 
at the last settlement there appears to have been no very exact classification of soils. 
The Settlement Officer classified them into 1st class, 

2nd class, 

3rd class, 

blit he has not explained whether the classes were of natural or of artificial soils. 
Apparently they were partly the one and partly the other, as a comparison (which will 
he given later) between their percentages, out of the past cultivated area and the perceti- 
foges out of the present cultivated area of the conventional soil as classified for the 
purpose of the present settlement will reveal. In the settlement khasra included 
in the settlement misls the words goind, manjhar, palghat, uparhar, occur but not sys¬ 
tematically : so that the classification was clearly not based solely on goind, manjhar, 
■and palo. The copies of the kliasms in the hands of the patw&ris do not reproduce 
these terms, and there was therefore little for the officers employed in soil demarca¬ 
tion to go on. 

Mr. Reid, late Senior Member, Board of Revenue, in a note dated 6th February 
1891, written by him on the occasion of his first visit to the district in connection with 
the revision of the settlement in progress has said as follows :—■ 

“Paragraph 12.—From the answers of the villagers who were questioned by me and in 
toy presence, it was clear that their valuation of their fields depends upon (1) the water- 
supply and (2) proximity to the hamlet, the fields being described as goind (near the hamlot 
•and probably manured) and siwar or land outside the goind radius. I have therefore 
■enjoined the Deputy Collector to sec that as regards the former point the irrigation 
return is very carefully made, that the natural soils as named in paragraph 10 are recorded, 
■and that the fields, whatever their natural soils, are also shown at least as goind or siwar 
(alifir). The record of goind where made at last (settlement should be carefully verified 
and amended if necessary. The extent of goind in a mauza depending upon the popu¬ 
lation and general prosperity of the hamlets is necessarily subject to change. It will 
generally include all the well-irrigated manured and carefully cropped land that is 
accessible from the hamlets, even if not in very close proximity to them. In respect 
to the lands outside the goind area, there will be probably no necessity to subdivide them. 
But this is a point that the Deputy Collector had bettor examine and decide, after a 
•comparison in some selected mauzas of the classification of pianjhar, palgh&t, &c., shown 
in the former settlement khasras with the ground itself. Here as elsewhere in this part 
■of the provinces the obvious great main division of the cultivated area is into (1) the 
rice tracts, upon which rice is sown or planted out and which bear no other crop, lying 
dry and bare during the winter and summer, and (2) the lands which bear rabi crops 
and sugar-cane alone or rabi preceded by millets or similar kharif crops. Whether the 
renting of land bears any relation to this division to which the crop statement is an 
•index the Settlement Officer will be able hereafter to ascertain if necessary. ” 

The Deputy Collector, Munshi Muhammad Ahmad, who was engaged at the time 
•of Mr. Reid's visit, on the preliminary settlement work, demarcated the cultivated soil 
into three classes goind, manjhar, and palo : and his practice was followed by the two 
other Settlement Deputy Collectors deputed to the district later, who did the prelimi¬ 
nary work for parganas Partabgarb, Ateba, and Rampur. The triple classification was 
necessary more especially for the many large mauzas of tie district, and for the many 
villages in which ekfasli or jarhan rice is grown over large areas. Munshi M uham mad 
Ahmad, Deputy Collector, classified the soils of parganas Patti, Dhingwas, Beliar, and 
Manikpur. The work for Patti was begun in the cold season of 1890 and 1891 and 
completed in February 1892. That for Partabgarh lasted from October or November 
1891 to March 1892; that for the other parganas throughout the cold season of 
1892-93. 

All three Deputy Collectors followed the same method as regards soil classification, 


1. Soil classification at 
the -lewit settlement. 


-2. Mr. Reid’s inZtrafctiona. 


3. Method followed by the 
Settlement Deputy Col¬ 
lectors. 


Parggnas allotted to each. 



4 . Qualifications of the 
three Deputy Collectors 
for preliminary settle* 
ment won.. 


either themselves marking- out the soils on the maps- or- testing on- the spot the mark¬ 
ings made, by the supervisor kanungoa. Pair copies of the maps showing the demar¬ 
cations marked with a coloured line, were then made for the Settlement Officer's use 
on inspection, 

Munshi Muhammad Ahmad came to the district new to settlement work: but he 
had had a good training under tho Director of Land Records and Agriculture, and had 
held the post of Inspector of Kanungos, in which capacity he accompanied the Direc¬ 
tor, Colonel D. Pitcher, on a tour in the district made with the object of forecasting 
the possible increase in the jama that would result from a revision of it. 

Munshi Ihsan Ilahi had dono little else except settlement work during the 
course of a long service : both officers might be relied on to know all about soils and 
to demarcate them accurately, 

Suiyid Ali Bahadur was new to settlement work when he came to the district, 
but he also had had some training in tho Land Records Department and under the 
Court of Wards. His success in the soil demarcation of the parganas made over to- 
him will be commented on in tire chapter on standard rates. 

The following table contains the result of the soil classification of the district 


3. table of soils. 



Grind* Manjhar. I Palo. f Total. 
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6, Natural soils discussed. 


(1.) Dumat, 


(2 ) MatiySr. 


(3) Bhur. 


7. Artificial soils, 
(1.) Goind. 


(2.) llanjUar. 


( no ) 

The h&tural soils were indicated in the last settlement kliasra as balsundra, or 
doras or dumat, bhur and matiydr and in the later kbasras these three terms, dumat, 
matiyar, and bhur, were uniformly used. They were repeated by the patwaris and 
a mins engaged in kbasra correction, but the Deputy Collector, while testing the cor¬ 
rection work, had occasion sometimes to alter them : for instance, if they found land 
classed as matiy&r but less stiff than the prevailing roatiydr, and growing double crops, 
they classed it as dumat. The late Director of Land Records, Mr. Holderness, had 
directed, early in 1891, that all ekfasli rice land should be classed as matiydr, 
which order necessitated some changes in classification, Munshi Muhammad Ahmad 
tells me that he found that of the last settlement often very erroneous. In classify¬ 
ing natural soils, regard was paid both to their ingredients and to the crops grown 
on them. 

In dumat soils all crops, rabi and kharif, except autumn rice, are habitually grown. 
In parts of the districts sugar-cane, properly a dumat crop, is grown by preference in 
matiyar or clay land, for the cultivators say that if grown in dumat it is liable to 
ravages by white ants. This reason was stated to me in many parts of the district, 
and is doubtless a well-founded one. The Patti pargana which has the largest share 
of matiydr soil proper has also the largest area under sugar-cane. The dumat soil «of 
the district is a light fertile soil shading off imperceptibly in the large rice-growing 
tracts into matiyar, and near rivers into bhur. Outwardly it appears to be of much the 
same fertility throughout. In the rice-growing tracts it may have a larger admixture 
of clay than in the tracts where rice is an infrequent crop. 

Matiyar is the stiff clayey soil growing rice of both kinds: dhdn, which' 
ripens in a few weeks, and jarhan or transplanted rice, which is cut in Novem¬ 
ber and December. Jarhan rice is sown year after yoar in the same fields which lie 
fallow for the rest of the year-after the crop is reaped. Dhdn rice is always followed by 
a rabi crop, gra'm, peas, sometimes barley more rarely wheat and poppy. In the 
Dbingwas pargana there are many villages which grow dhan over nearly the 
whole cultivated area, .followed entirely by rabi crops. 

Bhur soil varies from a very light dumat to kankar-filled earth or pure 
sand. When a light dumat fit is distinguishable from dumat proper by being 
slightly undulating: but it grows excellent crops, barley, arhar in combination 
with jowar, and peas. As it, becomes more broken and sandy, it grows gram, bajra,, 
the latter always in combination with arhar, and urd; in its worst state, only 
mothi. I have seen gram and barley growing in pure sand. The strip of land at 
the edge "of the water of streams though classed as bliur is stiffor and is always 
.cultivated in the rabi season. The only natural 'soil for which a rate was fixed 
was bbur : and that not universally, for it was difficult to ascertain whether a lower 
vent was paid for it than for other soils. The bhur rates will be described under circle- 
soil rates, 

In classifying artificial soils, the Deputy Collectors looked to the number and size 
of the bamlets and their age, the castes of the residents, the number of cattle in each, 
rents paid, means of irrigation, crops. For instance, a hamlet inhabited by Kurmis 
and Ahirs who are good manurers should have more goind, which is the highly manured 
land surrounding sites, than one inhabited by the less economical Brahmans and Tba- 
kurs. Goind, moreover, is always well watered from wells. On entering any village, 
it at once strikes the observer .how the wells cluster round the site. 

Manjhar soil is also well manured and well watered. All the lower 
castes except Chamdrs carry manure on their heads to all their fields. Chamdrs, 
though not a cleanly caste, have an objection to so doing. Brahmans and Thakurs 
carry manure in little barrows drawn by bullocks. Manjhar is not always as well 
watered as goind : or rather a larger proportion of crops requiring few waterings is 
grown in.it. 
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Palo land or p alloy a (distant) is the outer margin of cultivation of 
each village. The quantity of this soil varies according to its distance from 
hamlets, the intervention of strips ov patches of usar plain, groves, tanks and jhfis. 
Greater part of the area of the district devoted exclusively to jarhan rice has been 
classed as palo : likewise the ‘ bhur’ soil skirting rivers and streams and the networks 
of ravine land at the forks of two streams and at many intervals along their course. 
The latter description of palo is usually by custom unirrigated, but sometimes kacha 
wells are dug in it, and might be oftener dug. The jarhan rice land lies always near 
jhils and tanks and is intersected by deep, stiff channels. 

During my inspection of the villages I always went round them with the map 
showing the soil demarcations, in order to test as far as I was able their accuracy. 
Sometimes, but only rarely, I had to cut down the goind and man jhar: and as well as 
I can judge the soil classification was made with care and accuracy by Deputy Col¬ 
lectors Munshi Muhammad Ahmad and Khsan Ilahi. They both sometimes erred 
on tho side of over-elaboration, if rents are to be taken as a test of this, for the soil 
of many highly-rented villages might have been shown entirely as goind : the all- 
round tenant-rate being above or the same as the goind rates of the circle to which 
they were assigned. But this test depends on the fairness of the circle rates. In 
such villages a much higher goind rate would have been justified by the rents. The 
over-elaboration was however always in favour of manjhar and palo and against goind; 
for if in highly-rented villages the rents would have warranted a more liberal classi¬ 
fication of goind and manjhar soils, the over-elaboration may be taken as a proof 
that in every village of the pargana the bonefit was given first to palo and next to 
manjhar, while the goind area was contracted. 

There are other tests of the accuracy of the soil classification of the whole district 
including that of the parganas Eampur and Atcha which was made by Saiyirl Mi 
Bahadur. One is that assuming that the classification made at the last settlement 
was based on the quality of the soils, the proportions of first class soil, 16 7 out of 48 2 
the total cultivated area of second class 170, of third elass 14'5, or taking 100 to 
represent the cultivated area :— 

1st class soil ... ... ... ... ... 34’5 per cent. 

2nd ditto ... ... .. ... ... 35‘2 ditto. 

3rd ditto ... ... ... ... ... 303 ditto. 

are not very much below those of the present goind, manjhar, and {Mo areas, viz .• 

38 29 per cent, goind 0 

33‘89 ditto manjhar r Out of 100 

27'82 ditto palo ) 

and arc justified by the enormous increase in population, the great improvement in cul¬ 
tivation, and the increase in the area of sites. 

Another test is the irrigated area. The proportion out of 4>S’2 per cent, the 
cultivated area of the last settlement was 38'9 per cent, irrigated, or 77’01 per cent, 
out of 100. The present proportion is 58 62 but the latter is for some parganas the 
area irrigated only in the year of verification, for others the average irrigated area 
of three years. It does not hy any means represent the irrigable area which is the 
goind and manjhar areas together. 

The high state of cultivation in the district further justifies the soil classification, 
the proportion of the cultivated area under rabi crops being 61*05 per cent, and the 
double-cropped area 22"28 per cent., while kharif crops occupy 61'23 per cent. The 
proportions are all high. 

The principal use made of the soil classification was for the derivation of fair and 
adequate standard rates for application to assumption areas : and it was essential that 
the classification of the soils of these areas should be correct. Dor all the parganas 
except Patti, a mark was made on each field sir and khiidkilsht on the map, so that 


(3.) Pnlo. 


Instances of over-elabora¬ 
tion in soil classification. 


It is in favour of palo anil 
manjhar. 


8. Tests of the accuracy 
of the soil classification 
of the district. 


9. Principal uso of soil 
classification. 
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I was able to inspect them. Almost invariably the best specimens of goind, manjhar, 
and palo soils were found to be sir and klnidkasht. The goind plots lie close to the 
main hamlet of each village, containing the owners’ houses: and owners largely sublet 
sir fields to Kurinis and others for the purpose of growing poppy. In the different 
years of verification, as I was informed by the Deputy Opium Agent, the cultivation 
of poppy decreased greatly in the district, landlords not allowing that crop to be grown 
in their sir fields. 

Table of owner's land ac- The following table shows the owners’ land accordingto soils-:— 

cording to soils. 
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}2. Soil classification ex¬ 
emplified in villages 
selected- 
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The comparison i- introduced in order to disprove a favourite objection made by 
landlords to the new assessments, that their sir and khudkasht is bad land which they 
cannot get tenants to cultivate. The assertion is utterly without foundation. In some 
taluqdari estates there is no khudkasht. The taluqdar of qila Pavtabgavh has pur¬ 
posely avoided converting land into khudkasht to escape the reproach of concealing 
rents. 


Finally, though there were no wet as distinguished from dry rates, every field 
that wants water getting it, yet palo land has the larger proportion of crops that do 
not require irrigation. 

The following villages are selected from pargana Patti in order to show that soils 
have been fairly classified. The large areas of palo and munjhar in many villages are 
proof that goind has not been exaggerated :— 


General No. 

Name of roah'&L 

395 

Dharauli, P. Puiti 

58!) 

! Sujangarb. 

594 

Gahrauli ... 


1 

Goind. 

Acres. 

Manjhar. 
Acres, i 

i 

Palo. 

Acres, 



77 

100 1 

152 

... 

IM ... 

77 

305 ; 

202 

... 

•«< ... ... 

100 

353 i 

1 

81 


If goind or manjhar had been exaggerated the palo area would have been greatly 
reduced, but the large palo and small goind or manjhar areas of many villages 
prove that for villages having few hamlets and growing much ekfasli riee or having 
much bhur, the soil classification has always been in favour of palo. The soils of the 
Patti pargana were classified by a Deputy Collector who classified those for nearly 
two-thirds of the district, and the instances given should serve as samples of his 
method throughout. 


Name of village. 

Goind. 

Manjhar. Palo, 


Goind 

Manjhar. 

Palo. 

Pura Inda, 

} 

16 

4 

24 

I Phinhau, 

) 

109 

199 

148 

Parg. Paui (, G. No. 224) 




Parg. Patti (G. No. 28(i). 

J 

Ohak Gutauli, 

Far" Patti (G. No. 341). 

} 

0 

20 

0 

Dohri, 

} 

82 

7 

92 




raigi i atti (u. Wo. 300 • 




(Thandauka, 

} 

183 

359 

299 

iS'eora, 


26 

54 

57 

Parg. Patti (G. No. 849). 




Parg. Tatti (G. No. 798). 

i 

Lauli, 

1 

j 

162 

380 

139 

Pavagpur Raurasta, 

1 

75 

72 

84 

Parg. Patti (G. No. 713). 

• 


P. Patti (G. No. 288). 

j 

Puvamau K until, 

1 

11 

76 

0 

Koni, 

1 

38 

124 

39 

Parg. Patti (G. No. 280). 

i 




Parg. Patti (G. No. 037). 

) 

Pura Dayal, 

1 

1 

9 

23 

29 

Madafai-pur, 

I 

43 

83 

110 

Parg. Patti (G. No. 255). 




Parg. Patti (G. No. 724). 

j 

Pavmeshar Patti, 

Parg. Patti (G. No. 208). 

} 

0 

29 

0 

Kliabhatir, 

Parg. Patti (G. No. 044). 

} 

72 

262 

176 

Uska, 

l 

56 

100 

23 

Sarae Nankari, 

1 

90' 

58 

103 

Parg. Patti (G. No. 45). 

i 

Parg. Patti (G. No. 507)., 

j 

Satcwar, 

1 

30 

23 

73 

Karamatjitpur, 

l 

32 

29 

55 

I’aig. Patti fG. No, 486). 

I 




Parg, Patti (G. No. 608), 

j 

Purab Patti, 

| 

143 

432 

178 

Duarkapur, 

1 

6 

14 

43 

Parg. Patti (G. No. 222). 

y 




Parg. Patt; (G. No. 381). 

f 


TJdaha, 

} 

0 

0 

164 

Bind, 

} 

23 

36 

43 

Parg. Tatti (G. No. 35). 





parg. Patti (G. No, 140). 

J 

Plathsara, 

\ 

34 

196 

159 

Deolalia, 

} 

5 

9 

17 

Parg. Tatti (G. No. 801). 

i 



Parg. Patti (G. No, 418). 

J 

Kandhai Madhnur, 

1 555 

415 

33 

Daleppur, 

1 

80 

229 

Parg. Patti (C4. No. 019 

) 




Parg. Patti (G.No. 378). 

J 


Gliurkata, 

\ 

J 

0 

28 

22 

Basi rpur, 

1 ISA 

176 

355. 

Prag. Patti (G, No. 699). 



Parg. Patti (G. No. 93). 

j 
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Kotliiahi, 

Parg. Patti ((} No. 624). 

Khojikalan, 

Patg. Patti (G. No. 0S1), 


} 

} 

} 

1 

J 

} 

} 

} 

1 

J 

} 

} 

} 

} 

1. 

J 


Goind. Manjliar. Palo. Rent, Rs. 205, Circle rates give the same 


95 


75 


} 

} 


70 

28 

40 

98 

82 

27 
56 
22 

120 

62 

42 

28 
79 
83 


237 

110 

79 


66 


182 


Itwa, 

X'arg. Patti (G, No. 63). 

Parjapatpur, 

Parg. Patti (G. No. 195). 

Jaryari, 

Parg. Patti (G. No. 315). 

Sirsikham, 

Parg. Patti (G. No. 510). 

Singktki Kkalsa, 

Parg. Patti (G. No. 535). 

Sachauli, 

Par:,'. Patti (G. No. 4S0). 

.Rampur Adhar Ganj 
Parg. Patti (G. No. 436). 

Ratnagarpur, 

Parg. Patti (G. No. 454). 

Sarai Rajai, 

Parg Pat.ti (G. No. 500). 

Sh’eo Gath' Adharganj 
Parg. Patti (G. No. 575). 

Gliurka Mui rid, 

Parg. Patti (G. No 09S). 

Misruddinpur, 

Parg. Patti (G, No. 732). 

Narainpur, 

Parg, Patti (G. No 778). 

Yaliiapur, 

Parg. Patti (G. No. S16). 

PARG AN A RAMP UR- 

Namo of village. Goind. Maujhar. Palo. 

Salem Bliadari, "J. 201 40 85 

Parg, Kaiopur (G. No, ISO). J 
of which 304 acres are irrigated. Circ-le 
rates (VI Circle) applied to tenauts’ land 
give a rental below the actual. 

Name of village. Goiad. Maajhar. Palo. 

Bhadari, 

(G. No. 33). 

tenants’area, 211 *9 101 

The rate is Rs- 8 p. 3 an acre, the goiud 
rate of IV Circle. 

Goind. Mwjbar. Palo. 

Kazipur 
(G. No. Hi). 

8 10 


52 

96 

112 

163 

128 

261 

33; 

118 

lffl| 

33 

104 

91 

175 


268 

105 

153 

273 

139 

116 

85 

111 

225 

48 

63 

171 

101 

173 


rent. 


Paraspur, 

(G. No. 44). 
Tenants’ area 


Goind. Manjhar. Palo. 

52 29 55 


} 


(Note large palo.) 

Rs. 850 rent, Circle ratos, VI Circle give a 
lower rent. 


] 


110 12 14 


i 

} 

I 


43 51 


18 


136 18 112 


32 


58 22 


Samanpur. 

(G. No. 131). 

Tenants’ area, 

Rent Rs. 1039-4-0 Circle rates, IV Circle 
give a lower rental. 

Para Bansi. 

(G. No. 49.) 

Tenants’ area, 

Tenants’ rate is Rs. 8. 

Rhandwa. 

(G. No. IOC). 

Tenants area 

Pura Rina Nath, 

(G. No. 64). 

Tenants, area, 

Here rents are high, 

Khamsari, ") 

(G. No. 158). 

Tenants 

Rate nearly Rs. 10, 

The soil might all be goind. 

Misrainpur. 

(G. No. 178). 

Tenants 

The bulk of the land is held at a rate of Rs. 
8-13-4 an acre. 

Maliman pur. 

(G. No. 183). 

Tenants, 

Mere 54 acres held by Brahmans atRs.. 
284-2-0, rate about Rs. 5. 34 by low caste at 
Rs. 297 rate Rs. 8-11 -9. The low rents are 
undoubtedly inadequate. The Brahmans 
claim to hold under a Patta Rawami. 

Patti Khnua. 

(G, No, 4o.) 

Tenants, 

Rate nearly Rs. 9 an acre. Soil might have 
been classed as goind. 


1 


1 


56 14 


65 


1" 


12 


Tenants’ area, 19 

The reasons for excess of manjhar or palo are as follows .— 

(1). Large cultivated areas in villages with few hamlets. 

In such villages if there is plentiful irrigation and if rabi crops arc largely arown. 
the a renter part of the soil is classed as manihai * 
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2. If there are large areas growing ek-fasli- rice, or large outlying areas growing 
dry crops, palo preponderates. 

There are many -villages of which, to judge by rents, all the soil should he goind. 
Such are most of those of the first and second assessment citcles of each purgana. 

A great many more instances might be given in each pargana, by way of proving that 
the goind or manjhar areas have never been exaggerated at the expense of palo. Even in 
parganas It am pur and Ateha the prevailing high rents would justify the somewhat higher 
classification of goind than in the rest : for the divergence between the actual tenant 
rental and the rental obtained by application to the tenant-held area of the circle- 
standard rates is not greater than in the other parganas. In the two lowest circles of 
pargana Ateha, which comprise most of the villages of the Tiloi estate, the grossly 
inadequate rents prevailing therein sufficiently explain the divergence. More will he 
said about the soil classification of these two parganas when rent rates come to be 
discussed. 

PART II- 


Buie on the subject of 
ttendard rates. 


SELECTION OF STANDARD RATES AND METHOD OF ASSESS 
MENT: WITH A DESCRIPTION OF RENTS. 

1. The rule on the subject of standard rates contained in the circular issued for 
guidance for the present settlement is that “ they should be derived from rents recorded 
as paid by cash-paying tenants, not being under-proprietors or occupancy tenants in 
the mahiils which form the circles ; hut not from fraudulent, grossly inadequate or 
rackrents, that is, they must he fair and adequate rates; and when applied lo the 
land held by ordinary tenants, they should give a total approximating to the cash 
rents recorded/'’ The rule makes the Settlement Officer the sole arbiter of the fairness 
fraudulenev, gross inadequacy or extravagance of rentals in each mahal, In order to 
carry out the spirit of the rule, he must exercise his discretion as to whether lie 
should accept without question all recorded rents, in which case standard rates roust 
be a mere mathematical deduction from them, or disqualify some, and use the others 
which he adjudges fair for the derivation of the standard rates. It follows that if 
be decides that the rents of many holdings in any mabdl must be left out of account 
the result required by the latter part of the rules, viz., that the standard rates selected 
for any circle when applied to* the land held by ordinary tenants in the roahals of the 
circle, presumably in each mahiil oE the citcle, should give a total approximating to the 
cash rents recorded—may sometimes fail of attainment. If the standard rates derived 
from the adequate cash rents of any mahal containing also many rents adjudged inade¬ 
quate or rackrents by the Settlement Officer, ave applied to the total area held by the 
cash-paying tenants of that mahal, such an approximation cannot be • and the diver¬ 
gence must he in proportion to the extent that rentals determined to be inadequate or 
extravagant by the Settlement Officer occur, unless both kinds occur in a mahal and 
then the divergence is to the extent that the one fails to counterbalance the other. In 
order to illustrate how high and inadequate rents exactly counterbalance each other 
and produce a rental which nearly tallies with the rental by standard rates, take a village 
having a cultivated area of 100 acres. The rental is Rs. 500 : the rent-rate per 
acre Rs. 5. 


The rents are as follows :— 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Rs. 

10 acres at 15 

0 

0 

an acre 

... = 150 

25 „ 

„ 6 

8 

0 

,, ... 

... =-- 162 

60 „ 

„ 3 

0 

0 

yy * * • 

... = 180 

5 „ 

„ 1 

8 

0 

yy • *• 

... = 8 





Total ,.. 

500 
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The rental by the standard rates is Rs. 505, as follows :— 


Rs. a. 

P* 



20 acres goind at 8 0 

0 an acre 

* • a 

= 160 

30 „ manjhar „ 6 8 

0 „ ... 

• »a 

= 195 

50 „ palo „ 3 0 

o „... 

• a. 

= 150 


505 


Taking the actual rent, Rs. 15 an acre is a very high rate : the land so rented 
is all goind, but 10 acres goind are low-rented at the manjhar rate: while 15 acres 
manjhar are held at the very inadequate rate of Rs. 3 an acre, the palo rate. 

Again, the actual rents may be— 


Rs. 

30 acres at 10 

a, 

0 

P- 

0 an. acre 


Rs. 

... = 300 

20 „ 

„ c 

8 

0 „ 


... = 130 

50 „ 

„ 3 

0 

Q „ 


... = 150' 


580 


The rental by standard rates being as above- 
Or the actual rents may be— 

Rs. a. p. 

5 acres at 8 0 0 an acre- 
45 „ „ 6 8 0 „ .... 

25 „ „3 0 0 „ 

25 ,, „ 1 8 0 tr 

Total 


Rs. 

... = 40 

... = 293 

... — 75 

... = 38 


44& 


If the entire rental of a mahal has been pronounced by the Settlement Officer 
to be a rackrent or inadequate, be must for the purposes of valuation apply such rates 
to the cultivated soils as lie thinks suitable. The capabilities of the village as ascer¬ 
tained on inspection, the rents prevailing in similar villages in the neighborhood,, 
or the rents paid in the same village by sub-tenants, and many other circumstances,, 
which a few inspections readily suggest—such as the prevalent class of tenants in the. 
mah&l, the improvements that have taken place in it, &c.—are his guide here. 


Presumably the intention of the rule is that the standard rates should be applied 
to the adequately rented area, and that the approximation should lie between the result 
of this application and the actual rental of that area. In selecting the standard rates 
this object was kept steadily in view,-but as multiplicity of circles is not required, 
and by consequence each must consist of many villages, the standard' rates selected 
for each circle actually exist to a very varying extent in each village composing, 
it, and in some not at all. 


2. The Intention of the rule is in other words that the standard rates should afford 
an accurate valuation of the land to be assessed. It is hoped that those selected 
do this. 

3. On the subject of rates the remark made by Mr. Reid, late Senior Member of 
the Board of Revenue of these Provinces, in his review of one of the pargana settlement 
reports for the Unao district, which was forwarded to me for guidance, might have 
been followed. It was that when the pargana tenant area is large it would yield a- 


Intention of the rule. 


Mr, Reid J s remarks 
the subject of rates 
the Unao district, 



Bates have first to be 
found. 


No standard rates at the 
last settlement. 


Groat variety qf rates. 


AccuraQy of soil classifica¬ 
tion indispensiable ;for 
the selection of rates. 


Caste of the cultivator the 
principal cause of variety 
of rates within a village. 


Favour the nert. 


Causes of variety of rates 
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fair average rate for valuing the assumption areas. In Partdbgarh the assumption 
area is less than one-third of the assessable area. Such a method would have simplified 
matters extremely, the rato so derived being a mere deduction. But it would have had 
the result of making the rental used as the basis of assessment Rs. 31,75,813 instead 
of Its. 31,36,563, the total corrected rental before the deductions, to he described 
afterwards, made from the corrected rents of assumption areas, and Rs. 30,21,007, the 
total corrected rental after the deductions. The rate for the district applied to assump¬ 
tion areas assessed would make their rent Rs. 8,84,766 ; the rent by the standard rates 
without deductions is Rs. 8,45,516, If moderate rates for application to assumption 
areas are wanted, the only course appears to be the laborious one, about to be 
described, of selecting fair but moderate rentals and deducing therefrom standard rates. 

4. The rates had first to be found. This was not an easy task, for in this, like most 
of the Oudh districts, there neither are, nor have been for many years, any recorded 
rates, wet or dry or for soils, and on the subject of rates the ideas both of landlords 
and tenants are of the vaguest. All rents are recorded in the lump ( bilmuTcta ) for 
holdings; while most holdings consist of several classes of soil. Again, the task was 
.a perfectly new one, for at the last settlement no standard rates were found, and n» 
assessment circles framed. The Settlement Officer took each village as it came, and 
having divided its assessable area into three classes of soils—1st, 2nd and 3rd—applied to 
them certain rates, and assessed invariably at 50 per cent, the rental so assumed. He 
mentions two sets of rates, Rs. 4, 3, 2 and Rs, 3, 2, 1 per bigha, for these three classes 
of land; but he neither describes the nature of the classes of land, whether they are 
natural or artificial—nor does be say explicitly whether tlio rates are derived from 
recorded rents, or ascertained to be the rates recognised in the villages. They were 
therefore no help towards the present.selection. 

5. The chief difficulty, however, that confronted the Settlement Officer, and of which 
he became aware as soon as he began to deduce rates from the recorded rents of holdings, 
is their great variety and irregularity within each village, as well as from village to 
village and mahfil to mahdl, and the infinity of causes that have brought about that 
•variance. Here the arbitration on their adequacy or inadequacy or .extravagance comes in. 

6. The Settlement Officer of course depends on the accuracy cf the soil classifica¬ 
tion for his selection of rates :*but for this district there was every reason to believe that 
it was ultimately made with all proper accuracy ; that is, after the reclassification of the 
soils of pargaua Atoha and of the Ihur villages of pargana Rampur, of which the 
goind area had been somewhat exaggerated by Deputy Collector Syed Ali Bahadur. 
Reasons for this conclusion as to the soundness of the classification have already 
been given in Bart 1 of this chapter, and there are others. 

7. The tenants themselves are fully aware of the variety of rates paid by the 
different members of the cultivating body of their villages, though they cannot say 
what each rate is, and they will state at once that Brahmans and Thsikurs pay different 
rout rates from Knrmis; Kuraiis from Aliirs; Aliirs from Murais, Pasis, and other low- 
caste cultivators. ISot taking into account the origin of rents, in each village the caste 
of the cultivator appears to be the chief cause of the varying rates within the village. 
The next is favour, 'which depends on the caprice or will of the landlord, and differs 
for each recipient: it is still an active force in the district. 

8. For the variety of rates from village to village, which is as great as, if not greater 
than, that within the village—the natural capabilities of the laud, improvements in the 
way of irrigation and in other ways, increase of population, importation of different 
classes of cultivators—account only partially, and improvement in staples not at all. 
It is necessary to premise that rents have increased generally. More potent reasons 
are the disposition, capacity for management, needs, solvency or otherwise of the several 
landlords of the several villages; the retardation of rents in whole or part from various 
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causes; enhancements of the rents of particular holding's in each; the number of 
enhancements, and whether they were spread over an estate or visited only on parti¬ 
cular villages or on a particular class of tenants in a village, for which again the 
character, submissiveness or independence of some or all of the tenants were responsible; 
the success with which they resisted; favour again ; ejectments followed by the 
introduction of purely competitive rents, and levelling up of rents, process which 
has as yet only partially made way, though there are signs of it in the T.ijpur, 
Kampur, Kanfci and Paiyawan estates, and in the villages of Pandit Ram Ratan 
of Gogahar. In the first place, rents cannot have begun at the same level throughout 
The political reasons would account for their retarded development in some and rapid 
increase in others. 

Villages on the border of the North-Western Provinces were originally low- 
rented as the tenants lived in the latter Province, dictated their own terms, and, when 
pressed for rents, kept beyond the border ; some villages became more recently inhabited 
than others; others weve centres of trade and always densely populated. More 
than any considerations of political economy, the disposition of the landlords account 
for the present irregularity in the rent incidences from village to village. This 
is all assuming that there are recognised rates: and questions put to land¬ 
lords and tenants in nearly every village showed that rates are recognised, as they 
must of course be, by persons always wanting to let and to hire land, It was when 
asked what the rates were that their information became uncertain. Tenants would 
name sometimes one all-round rate per bigha each for his own caste ; sometimes they 
would mention six, nine or a dozen, one rupee, two rupees, three ami so on ; they seldom 
spoke of fractions, and they usually referred to the village bigha, which is about three- 
fourths of the jaribi bigba. Often in villages with large areas growing ek-fasli rice 
they would state a single rate for such land, and their information here was found useful. 
The general purport of their replies was that there are many rates at which different 
fields are let to different persons; that remote fields and bijar and bhur pay lower 
rates, which they occasionally stated, than fields near habitations; that high caste tenants 
pay lower rents than low caste; that Ivurmis and Murais pay the highest rates in 
the village; and that specially high rates are paid for tobacco and vegetable fields. The 
rates disclosed by them, moreover, are rather those that a tenant would now give for 
fields falling vacant, namely, competitive rates. 

Those declared rates were, however, found useful both for comparison with deduced 
rates and for formation of circles. J?or instance, when the majority of tenants of all classes 
declared the rates, Rs. 6, Rs. 5, Rs. 15 a bigha, while analysis of recorded rentals of 
holdings showed an enormous variety, among which, however, these were to be found in 
sufficient quantity, the village would be classed in the circle represented by the declared 
rates, unless they were thought too high ; and tenants could often explain the reason 
why many holdings are exceptionally low-rented as well as high. 

At my inspections I took with me tables prepared for each mahal showing total 
areas with soils and the rental held by Bnlhmnns, Thdkurs, Kayesths and low-caste 
tenants, respectively. These had many uses. They showed the predominant class 
of tenants in each maMl, from the rental the all-round rate of rent paid by each class 
could be deduced, while rates for each class of soil held by each class of tenant could be 
applied. They were further an invaluable guide towards the detection of holdings 
rented at a much higher or lower figure than the rest, and towards the determination of 
such as should he fraudulent, grossly inadequate or rackrents. They enabled a rapid 
analysis of the rents to be made, and when from them the rate paid by one class was 
found to he much higher or lower than that paid by another class, a few enquiries 
on the spot, with the aid of the attested jamabandis, elicited the cause of the disturbing 
element in the former, whether it was the existence of one or a few or many holdings 
at unusual rents, or a general low or high rate amongst the whole class : when, on the 
other hand,they showed that all classes paid the same or nearly the same rate of rent. 
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and rates deduced for soils by analysis of the rental of each class were found to be 
nearly the same, inquiries as to the rents of particular holdings were unnecessary, unless 
there was reason to believe all rents inadequate, and the assignment of the village to a 
circle became was easy. It was chiefly by the aid of these caste tables that I was able to 
classify villages into circles having rates which would serve as a test of adequate and 
inadequate rents in the villages composing the circles. 

Case tatble. 9. The following is a table of areas held by each of the four classes of cultivators 

in each circle of each pargana, with an abstract for each pargana in the end. 



"Brahman. I Thakur. | Kayesth. I Other castes. I Total. 
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A very few inspections enable the Settlement Officer to find out the ordinary 
gradations of rates. 

Some actual rates dis- 10. The commoner higher rates in each village are about Rs. 6, Its. 5, Rs. 4 a 

bigha for goind, manjbar and palo, dumat and matyar, or Rs. 7, Rs. 6 and Rs. 4. 

The more moderate are Rs. 5, Rs. 4, Rs. .3, or Rs. 5, Rs. 4*8-0, Rs. 3-8-0, tbo 
lowest (adequate), Rs. 4, Rs. 3, Rs. 2, and Rs. 1-S-0. 

There are also other rates for bbur—Rs. 2-8-0, Rs. 2, Rs. 1-8-0; but bliur rates 
are not always distinguishable, for when a bolding in a village containing bhur land is 
let to a tenant, a plot or two of bhur is usually thrown in, the rent of the whole being 
bil-mukta. Between these, rates vary from Rs, 5-1-0, Rs. 6-2-0, Rs. 5-3-0, Rs 5-4-0, 
and so on, an anna at a time, to Rs. 5-15-0 for goind, Rs. 4-1-0 to Rs. 4-15-0 for manhjar, 
and so on : for under the old Rent Act an anna in the rupee was the usual rate of 
enhancement, added yearly or less often, according to the pleasure of the landlord. 

The principle on which holdings consist of several soils is that, if a tenant wanted 
a good field, he had to take indifferent and bad ones as well. The result of this system 
of letting land appears to be that if landlords could state the rate of rent at which 
any single bigha is let, that of no two bighas would he alike. 

The rates finally selected are the best working rates, and were decided on after 
an inspection of Ihree lmudred or so villages of the first pargana,andanalysis of the rents 
of holdings and the statements of villagers, which show rates as near them as possible, 
to recur again and again in different villages, while each village in a group of a dozen has 
rates corresponding to all of them. It was therefore decided that they might convenient¬ 
ly he raised to the position of standard rates. 

The rates ascertained and confirmed by the jamabandi rents in the following villages 
give some idea of the ordinary limits between which rates run for the different soils. 

In Deoraklia, pargana Patti (G. No. 417) Rs. 2-4-0 per bigha was found to he 
paid for outlying palo land, 

In Birahimpur Patti (G. No. 76) Rs. 2 a bigha was the recognised rate for palo. 

In Deokali Patti (G. No, 420) some tenants were found to be paying Rs. 3-8-0 a 
higlia for palo rice-growing land. 

In Mangrauva Patti (G. No. 746) large areas of similar land paid a rate of 
Rs, 2-8 0 a bigha. 

In Kasturipur Patti (G. No. 615) Rs, 2-8-0 and Rs. 2. 

In Kharagpur (G. No. 646), a ravine village, Rs. 1-14-0 a bigha was the rate for 
palo bhur. 

In Bir Mau Madlio Patti (G. No. 173), an inferior village, Brdbman tenants pay 
Rs. 5, Rs. 4, Rs. 2 and Rs. 1-8-0 a bigha. 

In Tiguri Patti (G. No. 303), a village with much ek-fasli rice land, Rs. 2-8-0 a 
higlm was the ordinary rate paid. 

In Umardilia Patti (G. No. 585) Rs. 5 a higlia for similar land. 

In Ban Puvwa Patti (G. No. 99) Rs, 4 a bigha for palo rice fields were the usual 
rates paid. 

Mauza Karaundi, pargana Partabgarh (G. No. 489), affords a good instance of 
bhur rates. The tenants are all high caste ; the soil of the village is all bhur and little 
irrigated. The rates deduced from recorded rents were Rs. 4 for goind, Rs. 3 for 
manjhar, and Rs. 1-8-0 palo bhur soils an acre. 

The village was classed in the lowest circle, which contains many other bhur 
villages. 
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In Ranjitpuv Chilbila, pargana Parfcibgarh (G. No. 351), Its. 6 and Rs, 4-8-0 an 
acre were found paid for iirai fields. All these fields have been classed a3 palo bhur, 
and the palo bhur rate is that of the circle to which the village has been assigned-^ 
Rs. 2 an acre—which may therefore be considered a low alhround rate. It was not 
possible in such a village, which has an immense palo area with tirai fields and uparhar 
mixed up, to separate the former from the latter. The palo land lies along the river 
which floods into and soaks the many hollows and depressions of the bank. This feature 
of the soil is common to most of the riverside villages of the district. 

In Adampur, pargana Partabgarh (G, No. 32), Rs. 2 per bigha was found to 
be the average rate for palo bhur. 

Also Ramgarhi (G. No. 350), pargana Partabgarh, all bhur : Rs. 3-8-0 for goind, 
Rs. 3 for manjbar, Rs. 2 for palo were the deduced rates, corroborated by the tenants. 

The following few holdings are analysed as examples of the method of analysis 
followed to prove that standard rates must approximate real ones ; that if the rents of 
holdings are analysed the rates deduced are an anna or two more or less ; also to show 
variety of rates in a village. 

Khuji Khurd Patti pargana—(G. No. 651) 

f Rs. 7 goind per aero 
Circle IV ratos „ 5 manjhar „ „ 

(. „ 2-8-0 palo „ ,, 

(1) Holding of Jagat Singh— 

Rig. bis. bn. 

23 9 11 ... rent Rs. 58-9-0. 

- Rates deduced. 

5 14 12 goind = Rs. 4-8-0 per bigha. 

8 7 2 manjliar = „ 3-4-0 „ „ 

8 5 0 palo = „ 2-0-0 „ „ 

(2j Raghbar Singh— 

Big. bis. bn. 

14 16 2 ... rent Rs. 44-6-0, 

3 19 0 goind rates Rs. 4-8-0 per bigha. 

6 2 7 manjhar „ „ 3-4-0 „ „ 

2 17 5 palo „ „ 2-4-0 „ ,, 

(3) Mata Bakbsh Singh- 
Big. bis. bn. 

21 3 2 ... rent Rs. 60-4-0. 

5 5 0 goind rates Rs. 4-0-0 per bigha. 

7 17 0 manjhar „ „ 3-0-0 „ „ 

11 9 7 palo bhur „ „ 1-8-0 „ „ nearly 

These are the rates of the lowest circle. The litter holding; is favoured, '.The 
village has been classed in the 4th circle, of which the rates are those of the first and 
second holdings • the Bais Thakurs who preponderate in this mauza are caste-fellow#, 
of the landlord, Rai Madho Parshad, We have in the same village certain holdings of 
Lunyas which show rates of particular classes of soil: 
viz, Thakur Din has— 

Big. bis. bn. 

20 0 'TO at Rs. 50. 

2 5 1 manjhar, rate about Rs. 4. 

14 1 palo bhur „ 2. 

This gives a rate for palo bhur which is high :■ the ‘ nadi fir ’ or riverside tirai 
of which the laud consists, having been classed as palo. 

30. 
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There are other holdings in the same mauza of Tliakurg and Brahmans, of which 
the derived rates are— 

Rs. 4 goind. 

„ 3 manjhar. 

>’ ^1^1°} exactly. 

Also in Sarae Bhimsen { G. No. 496) Rudapur holdings Mohan Brahman has— 
Big. his. bn. 

16 10 0 rent Rs. 77-6. 

11 5 5 goind rates Rs. 5 ) , , 

4 5 18 manjhar „ „ 4 ) ^ ^ 

Badri Brahman—^ 

Big. bis. bn. 

14 10 16... rent Rs. 77-6-0. 

Big. bis. bn. 

13 0 0 goind ... rates nearly Rs. 5 

3 8 Ojnanjhar... “4 

Manbodk Rani— 

Big. bis. bn. 

9 10 0 rent Rs. 36 

8 19 0 goind I The aU . r0un(1 ,. ate is Rs . 4 . 

1 8 10 manjhar J 

A favoured holding, the tenant being a “ pujari.” 

Payag— 

Big. bis. 

10 0 Rent Rs. 41. 


6 15 0 goind j rate ;i p round Rs. 4. 

3 0 0 manjhar I 

favoured for the same reason. 

Two villages are taken at random for instances of the unbroken rates— 

Karanpur Khuji Patti (G. No. 611} Muhammad Khan has— 

Big. bis. bn. 

21 3 11 at Rs. 93, till goind. 

The all-round rate is as nearly as possible Rs. 4-8 a bigha. 

Murad Khan has— 

Big. bis. bn. 

10 14 6 goind at Rs. 45-13-0 or Rs. 4-8 a bigba. 

Mata Bakhsh Teivari has— 

Big. bis. 

10 12 goind at Rs. 46 or Rs. 4-8 a bigba. 

Manbodh Tcwari has— 

Big. b. b. 

6 3 2 at Rs. 30, all goind, rate Rs. 5. 

ITydar Khan has— 

Big. bis. 

2 12 goind at Rs. 15, rate Rs. 6. 

Ram Nath Tewari has— 

Big. bis. 

8 16 goind at Rs. 44, rate nearly Rs. 6. 

Another village, Bagiapur, pargana Part&bgarh (G. No. 107), allotted to the 
II Circle. Here there are 1 3 acres at a rent of Rs, 41 only, the holdings of Thakur 
servants of the landlord. 
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The Brahman tenants pay varying rates. Some holdings were analysed : tenant 
holds. 

Big. his. hn. 

(1) 8 17 0 rent Its. 39. 

4 0 0 goind. 

0 17 4 manjhar. 

1 1 12 palo 

The rent is very high : the rates of the 1st circle Its. 6 } Rs. 5, Its. 3 a biglia Would 
give only Us. 37, 

(2) Basdeo has— 

Big. bis. 

4 17 at Its. 25. 

1 12 goind. 

3 2 manjhar. 

The rent is at Rs. 6 and Rs. 5 a biglia, 1st circle rates. 

These are as high as the rates paid by the low-caste tenants, 

The following is a list of the standard rates finally selected for each pargana. Bor 
facility of office work the rates for all parganas inspected after Patti were altered 
to the more convenient figures contained in the list. 



Pargana Patti. 
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11. The next question to decide was the number of circles to be made with the stand¬ 
ard rates of each, and the villages to be assigned to them. This could only be done after 
the inspection of eaoh pargaDa was finished, and the statistics of each mahal had passed in 
review before the Settlement Officer. The variety of rates precluded the possibility of 
there being a single circle for each pargana, which the rules allow, but at the same time 
■one important object kept in view was that the circles should be as few as possible, 
and this it is believed has been attained for each pargana. 

For Patti, Partdbgarh and Dhingwas the circles are perhaps too few when the great 
variety of rates and the differences in capabilities of the villages of the parganas are 
considered. For the other parganas the number of circles was increased. The prin¬ 
cipal use of standard rates being for correction of rents of assumption areas, they 
should be rates suited to the areas. It follows that in a highly-rented village the 
correction rates should usually be higher than in a low-rented one, otherwise there 
would be no necessity for circles. As villages vary both as regards capabilities and 
rents, the number of circles cannot be much restricted, yet it has been made as small 
as is compatible with the object kept in mind, that no one circle should contain 
villages having assumption areas, for the correction of the rents of which the circle rates 
should he extravagantly high or unduly low, the capabilities of the villages, and the 
state of the rents being considered. Fov instance, if the village is a manifestly inferior 
one, though its rents may be rather high, it has usually been assigned to a low circle of 
moderate rates, which often fall below the actual rates. 

For instance, Kaunsillapur, pargana Kampur (G. No. 150), a poor village, has 
been assigned to the lowest circle, and the standard rental is in consequence below the 
actual; also mazra Chobsingh (G. No. 177) and Rampur Ebason (G. No. 108) of the 
same circle and pargana. 

The rates were chosen primarily for correction purposes, hence more care was 
required in the classification of villages into circles than if it had not been intended 
to put the circle rates to that use. Rule 17 allows the application of the circle 
standard rates to all assumption areas, and this appears to bo a fairer mode of correc¬ 
tion than any of the others allowed by the same rule and has been invariably followed 
by me. When in every village rent rates vary and are so often independent of the 
class of land for which they are paid, it would be difficult to carry out the mode of 
correction allowed in paras. 2 and 3 of rule 17, viz., if the rents paid by ordinary tenants 
are inadequate (and they sometimes are all so, and sometimes are all excessive; some¬ 
times some are inadequate and some are excessive), the Settlement Officer may correct 
the rentroll by applying to the land held as sir, &c., 4s aforesaid, the rent-rates which 
he has ascertained to be paid by tenants in the immediate neighbourhood for lands of 
the same class similarly situated and with like advantages. 

At the same time in the selection of rates that should be standard rates economy was 
observed : otherwise two sets of rates, one for high caste and one for low, might have 
been chosen, and would have had their uses, chiefly for application to assumption 
areas. But the single set seleoted appears to answer sufficiently well all requirements, 
and more especially that of correction, for which moderation is a line qua non. 

It has already been said that for the purpose of classifying villages into circles 
according to the rates of adequately rented holdings contained in them, the adequate 
rentals of each village bad to be discovered: for in some villages all rates are repre¬ 
sented. 

12. The Deputy Collectors at attestation separated certain rents admitted to be 
favoured or rioeti, and have shown, them under the heading provided for sucli rents 
m table IV of the assessment statement; but I did not always leave these out of 
aecount in selecting rentals from which to derive standard rates. Favoured rentals 
•came under my review quite independently of this classification by the attesting officers. 

13. The method followed for the discovery of, and decision on, inadequate, fraudu¬ 
lent .anil lackrents was a comparison on the spot of the rents entered in the caste tables 


Number of circles. 


Favour; d rentals eicludi 


Inspection. 



Tti&ur rates,. 


Brahman rates. 
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according to the four classes of tenants, and exhaustive inquiries of tenants and of 
landlords, when the latter chose to attend, or of their agents. Few of the latter were' 
able to give any useful information, being men on very small pay, ignorant and 
suspicious of the object of the inquiries. A round of. the village was always made 
by me, map in hand, before the inquiries began, so that every tract of soil and alL 
sources of irrigation, hamlets, groves, &c., might come under review, and inferior or good 
land, dry tracts, usar, reh, &c., were all noted. Frequently holdings or fields said to he. 
inferior, and therefore rented exceptionally low, were inspected with the object of 
verifying the assertion. Soils, goind, manjhar and palo, were outlined on the map, and 
for all the parganas except Patti, sir and khudkasht plots were marked. Bhur culti¬ 
vated land was not outlined, but was easy of detection on the map by the. size of 
the plots: similarly the matyar rice fields by their peculiar grouping. 

After a few inspections a glance at the map enabled me to form- a nearly accurate 
idea of the capabilities of a village, and helped to determine how far rates were influen¬ 
ced by these capabilities. If a village was a good one in respect to them, and rents, 
were found to be uniformly or partially low, there was at once a reason for detailed 
inquiry about them. It will be explained later Iiow far rents depend on capabilities or 
how far high and low rents are independent of them : how many inferior villages are 
highly rented and good ones low rented, and whether ns circles descend in the scale, 
the proportion of bad villages in each increases^ 

14. As a rule, in every pargana tbe all-round rent-rate paid by Thdkur tenants is so- 
much below that paid by the Brahmans and other castes of the same village that their 
rents fairly deserve the stigma of inadequacy. 

The reason for the retarding of the progress of this section of the rents of the- 
district has already been given and need not be repeated. 

15. In many villages Brdhraarr tenants pay a rate nearly as low as that paid by the 
Thakur teuants of the same village, with the result that the Brdhman rate for some 
circles falls short of the Thakur rate : but, as a rule, they pay a higher rate. The caste 
table affords proof of these remarks for each pargana. 

Taking pargana Patti 1st circle, rice tract, the Thdkur rate is Ks. 5-10 an acre; 
the Brahman rate is 7-9-2 an acre, or nearly half as much again-; white low caste tenant® 
pay a rate of Ks. 10 9-10. 

In the 1st circle domat tract,* the Thakur rate Ks. is 4-11-11, less than tbe rent: 
rate of the last settlement Its. 4-15-9, while the Brdhman rate is Rs, 8-1-8. 

In the 5th circle the Tbdkur rate is Rs. 3-4-11; the Brahman rate Rs. 3-15-1; the- 
old rent rate Rs, 3-6-11. 

Iu the same pargana the Brahman rate is below the Thakur rate in circle V-j„ 
whore it is the same as the old rent-rate, and. in circle Ill-d, 

In pargana Partdhgarh the Thakur rate is less than the Brdhman rate in every 
circle, and in none does it give any great rise on the old rent-rate. 

In pargana Ateha it exceeds the Brahman rate in two circles only, the IT and III., 
In this pargana the Thakur rate (for a very small area however) reaches the highest, 
figure in the district, beiug Rs, 9-12-1 in the 1st circle.. 

In circles V and VI. it is below the old rent-rate; 

In any circle where the Thdkur rate is high, the reason is that most of the villagcs- 
©f the circle belong to Musal'man landlords, who have no object to gain by taking low 
rent from this class. This fact is conspicuous iu the Manikpur pargana, where both 
Brdhman and Thdkur rates are not so much below the low caste rates, and each show® 
an increase on. the old. rent-rate.. 
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In every circle of pargana Bihar the Thdkur rate is below the B rah mao rate, anJ 
for circle VII it is also below the old rent-rate. 

In pargana Dhingwas the Thatur rate is above the Br&hman rate in circles I and 
IV, and belo-w it in the others, and it is below' the old 1 rent-rate in, cireles VI and VH. 

In every circle of pargana Rdmpur the Th&knr rate is below the Brdbman, rate, and 
in the lowest it is below the old rent-rate. What is true of circles is true of the majority 
of villages, composing the circles—that in them theThakur tenants hold at rents, too low 
in themselVes to be accepted as adequate for the derivation of standard rates. 

A comparison with the old rent-rate is as fair a test as can be wanted of adequacy 
and where any single class of tenants pays rents at a rate which is less than the 
rent-rate of thirty years ago, the rents must be, rejected for the’above purpose. Frequent¬ 
ly, however, as au examination of the assessment statements would show,, if the- Th&kttr 
rates are fair and come within reasonable distance of the rates paid by other tenants, 
the village liae been assigned to the circle-having those-rates ;• and- when any village has 
only Thakur tenants, it lias been assigned to the circle having the fairer rates paid by 
them. It would swell the discussion too mu air to giv-e instances. 


16. The rates paid by Kayasths deserve s word, though, in. most of the circles the- 
•area held by them is insignificant. 


They are the lowest rent-payers of the district, and they are as great and as general 
recipients of favour as Th&kurs. They belong mostly to Taiukdari estates, where many 
of them are also servants or descendants of servants of the landlords. They hold at 
low rents by right of employment, just as Thakurs hold by right of relationship. 

In pargana Patti ... Circles- Il-j, IV-j, V-j^II-d, Ill-d, IV-d, V-cL 

„ Partdbgarh. „ IL 

„ Atcha „ IL, III, IV, V- 

Dhingwas—all the circles but the last. 

In pargana Bihar, .... circles III, IV, V, VT, VII, VIIL 

Manikpur ... „ I, II, IV, VI, VII, VIII. 

„ IMmpjr ... „ I, II, VI, VII. 

They pay the lowest aJl-round rate of the four classes of tenants. The caste table 
shows how very low rents run in the district.. 


17. Examination of the rents of individual holdings of Brdhma-as showed that while 
pujaris, pandits, old muafidars and shankalapddrs enjoy favoured rents, others pay at a 
rate lower than those paid by low caste tenants in the Same village; but still a fair rate. 
Innumerable instances of these markedly favoured holdings mightbe selected : few. 
villages-are without them. A few instances will suffice ;— 


Mauza Alapur (pargana Manikpur, 

G. No, 3)— 

bg. bis. Rs. a. p. 

1,2 11 rent 20 11 0- 

1:2 12 „ 20 7 0 

Manza Bazidpur (pargana Manikpur, 
G. No. 13)— 
bg. 

42 ... rent Rs. 78-an old shankalap. 
Mauza Korari (pargana Manikpur, 

G. No. 94)— 
bg. Rs. 

23 ... rent 02 

Mauza Sarwanipur (pargana Manikpur, 
G. No. 64)— 

bg. Rs. a. p. 

45 ... rent 98 0 6- 

8 ... „ 5 8 0 

Mauza Baryawan (pargana Manikpur, 
G. No. 19)— 

15£ acres ... rent Rs. 30. 

Mauza Karanpur Khuji (pargana Patti 
G. No. 611). 
bg. bs. bn. 

47 5 15 atRs. 7,9 


Mauza Pura Ganga Ram (pargana Patti 
G. No. 772)— 

Big. Rs. 

24 ... rent 50 
Mauza Ramnagar. ( pargana Patti 


G. 

No. 447).— 


bg. 

bis. 

Rs. 

54 

17 rent ... 

85 

51' 

10 „ 

138 


Mauza Bkaironpur (pargana Patti 
G. No. 132)— 

bg. bs. Rs. a. p. 

32 0 rent 22 0 0 

12- 15- „ 15 8 0 

24 0 „ 42 0 0 

Mauza Raigarh Panwasi (pargana Dhingwas 
G. No. 82)— ° 

Big. Rs. 

44 ... rent 29 

41 „ 29 


Kayegtb rates. 


A few instances oE farour- 
eil tenures held by 
Brahmans. 



Villages in which the 
present tenant rate is 
below the rent incidence 
per cultivated acre of 
the last settlement. 
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tig. Ha. 

20 ...rent 54 
33 ... „ 84 

Mauza Fatuhabad (pargana Dhingwas, G. 
No. 110)— 


hg- 

bs. 

bn. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

5 

14 

12 rent 

7 

« 

0 

8 

12 

6 „ 

9 

4 

0 

8 

16 

4) ,, 

22 

0 

0 


Mauza Bahorakput (pargana Dhingwas, 
G. No. 16)— 
bg. Rs. a. p. 

17 rent 11 '6 0 

Babu Rae Jahanpur (pargana Dhingwas, 
G. No. 8)— 

bg. bs. Rs. 

154 15 rent 376 

Dkamohan (pargana Dhingwas, G. 

No. 71)— 

bg. 

Ill rent Rs. 225 


These are only a few instances crut of villages •selected at random. In most of 
tbe villages of the Patti Saifabad estate, feissa y, are to be found large holdings of 
Brahman tenants at rents little removed from nominal. Some landlords reward their 
Brahman priests in this way; others fey bestowing on them muafi holdings. 

The fairer rate paid has been explained under Rents : and is ceded to Brahmans fey 
right of caste and because of their religious objection to handling ploughs. In certain 
estates the Brahman tenants merely by right of caste are as highly favoured as the 
Thakurs, notably in the Bhadri taluka, where all the Brahman tenants enjoy favour in* 
a more or less marked degree, the result being that the all-round tenant rate in many 
villages is below the old rent-rate. 

18. In the following mauzas of taluka Bhadri, pargana Bihar, tlve all-round 
tenant rate is under, the same as, or only a trifle over, tins rent-rate for the mauzas of 
the last settlement. 


Ser 

num¬ 

ber* 

Gena- 

ral 

num¬ 

ber. 

Name of village. 

Circle. 

Present 

tenant 

rate. 

Old rent- 
rate. 

Old rent- 
rale for 
circle. 






Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P' 

Rs. 

a. p. 

i 

177 

Pura kueabil 


VIII 

3 11 

2 

3 7 

10 

3 

15 2 

2 

231 

Naudiha (an immense mauza) „. 


VIII 

3 7 

2 

3 14 

10’ 

3 

15 2 

3 

2 

Ibrahimpur, mahal (Jhak Dandu 

... 

VII 

2 6 

4 

2 0 

0 

4 

8 4 

4 

10 

Uinri Buzurg 

... 

VII 

5 8 

7 

5 7 

6 

4 

8 4 

5 

32 

Baliu Mau (sub-nettled) 

»-• ■ 

VII 

4 15 

5 

4 14 

0 

4 

8 4 

.6 

151 

S&riKrd&ha ... 


VII 

4 13 

8 

4 11 

4 

4 

8 4 

7 

191 

Klmtwara 


VII 

5 6 

3 

5 9 

0 

4 

8 4 

8 

38 

Bahura Mau, »*♦ 

... ' 

VII 

4 0 

6 

4 5 

2 

4 

8 4 

9 

48 

Bhatpurwa ... 


VII 

4 13 

2 

4 10 

0 

4 

8 4 

10 

125 

Kaiyapur »•* 

... 

VII 

4 13 

5 

4 12 

2 

4 

8 4 

11 

129 

Sujauii 

... 

VII 

4 2 

« 

4 6 

2 

4 

8 4 

12 

134 

Sftrai Kir at ■ «- *•* 

M • 

VII 

6 2 

10 

9 -9 

0 

4 

8 4 

13 

13 

Aid ha «* 

*•» 

VII 

5 2 

7 

5 7 

0 

4 

8 4 

14 

34 

Burbiapur 

... 

II 

5 4 

8 

5 7 

0 

4 11 2 

15 

165 

Qazipur Guiana Jafar ... 


VIII 

3 8 

4 

3 10 

10 

3 

15 2 


There are also villages of other estates of the Bihar pargana having the same feature 
in the present rents. Instances are:— 


173 

Kakirpur taluqa, zila Partdbgarh ... 

VII 

4 12 10 

4 5 0 

4 8 4 

T° 

Bi adson, mahal Bargon 

VII 

3 12 3 

4 0 4 

4 8 4 

60 

„ .. Tajpur ... 

VII 

3 13 10 

4 0 4 

4 8 4 

451 

In pargana Partabgarb, mauza Isipur 

V 

3 8 1 

3 13 4 

2 13 3 

78 

In the'Manikpur pargana Abduflsamadpur 

VII 

4 11 6 

4 11 8 

3 7 2 

17 

Bane Mau (Bihar) ••• •'* «*• 

VII 

4 14 7 

4 7 0 

4 8 4 

48 

•Chhachha Mau (Manikpur) ... 

VIII 

4 4 11 

4 11 2 

4 0 8 

62 

Maain Khurd (Atcha) ... **• 

III 

3 0 0 

4 8 0 

4 13 5 

32 

Doori (Ateha) ... — ••• 

III 

6 7 11 

0 6 4 

4 13 5 

58 

Radhauli (Manikpur) ... ... ••• 

VIII 

3 6 6 

4 8 4 

4 0. 8 


The low rates in these mauzas are due to special causes; in the Bhadri estate to the 
leniency of the proprietor ; in the others to the fact that the tenants once had rights, 
to compensate for the less of which their rents have not been enhanced. 

The following list of mahals of the Tiloi estate shows total areas held by admittedly 
privileged and nan-privileged tenants. The old rent rate for each mauza is given in the 

last column. 
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6 

’A 


I 

Privileged tenants. 

Rest non-privileged tenants. 

« 

| 

-49 


' r o 

*4 

O 

Ifame of inahal. 

Area. 

Rent, 

Rate. 

Area. 

Cent. 

Kate, 

.. . 

a 

i £ 

2 

© 


n 

Babupur 

acres. 

98 

Rs. 

505 

Rs. a. p 

5 2 E 

acres. 

63 

R&. 

059 

Rs. a. 

10 7 

P- 

i Rs. a. 

P- 

3 

4 

5 11 

2 

II 

Bhaunri ... 

08 

347 

5 18 

108 

1223 

7 4 




4 

6 

5 11 

10 

II 

Data Patti Kliaflsa 

07 

313 

4 10 9 


610 

8 11 

5 



ao 

4 7 

0 

in 

Udaipur 

237 

1,456 

6 2 4 

125 

854 

6 13 


4 10 


5 


6 

hi 

12 " 

Pura Todar... .... ... 

62 

341 

5 8 C 

35 

348 

9 15 

1 

4 12 

0 

WI 

Dear! ... 








6 6 


13 






7 9 

8 

4 

III 

Usinanpar 

40 

191 

4 2 5 

146 

1,186 

8 2 

■0 



20 

5 8 10 

III 

Karwal ... 




76 

572 

7 8 




* 25 

i.. 

*.* 

... 

5 

5 14 

6 

IV 


11 

60 


147 

1.132 

7 11 


8 7 


1 

Amftuw&Q hi •••■ 

5 7 3 

3 

0 

V 

Pindaria ... ... 

122 

432 

3 8 8 


1,4*1-5 

h O 

10 



8 : 

4 7 

8 

V 

‘Cbahin ... .„. 

90 

303 



1,569 

5 1 

0 



10 

3 6 8 


4 9 

0 

V 

12 

■Dewapur ... ... 

98 

267 

2 11 7 

54 

308 

5 11 

1 

4 4 

2 

V 

15 • 

■Raha Tikar ... .... 

179 

m 

5 0 11 

813 

4,417 

6 9 

1*0 

5 8 

8 

V 

10 

iRabna Lalganj ... 

521 

1,001 

3 10 £ 

553 

■3,203 

5 12 

6 

4 13 

4 

V 

Sangipur ... 










17 

62 

240 

3 13 4 

118 

846 

7 2 

9 

4 15 

8 

V 

Gadi^an ... 










24 

143 

Km 

3 8 5 

62 

-548 

■8 13 

7 

6 8 10 

V 

26 ' 

Mangapur, Mahal Klias 

■651 

2,865 

4 6 6 

421 

2,733 

■6 7 

5 

4 12 

2 

V 

Patbarha ... ... 










4 

-■68 

■247 


21 

96 

4 9 

2 

4 4 

4 

VI 

Ojhapur 

■270 





3 13 




i 

920 

3 0 10 

302 

1,101 

6 

4 0 

4 

VI 

Qripur Nought ... 

•104 

601 


493 






2 

• - . 

2,126 

4 5 

0 

4 3 

2 

VI 

3 

Ba!i pur ... ... 


523 

3 IS 10 

64 

'819 

4 15 

9 

4 12 10 

VI 

Beoli 

68 

247 

3 10 1 



4 9 


4 11 


4 

21 

96 

2 

6 

VI 

6 

Darra ... .. 

532 

1,838 

3 7 3 

469 

2,034 

4 5 

1 

8 S 

0 

VI 

Rampur Kuska ... ... 

252 

949 

3 12 0 

223 






7 

726 

3 4 

1 

4 0 

8 

VI 

Rijtnatipur, Mahal Khas 

109 

334 

1 15 7 

44 

145 

3 4 

9 



8 

4 3 

O 

__VI 

" 0 

Rim Nagar Kol... 

... 

... 

... 

318 

1,135 

3 9 

1 

3 1 

4 

VI 

11 

Salebpur, Mahal Mustafabad, 

40 


3 10 5 

18 

86 

4 12 

5 

4 9 

0 

VI 

12 

Mustafabod, Mahal Khaa ... 

874 

2,786 

3 3 0 

559 

2,841 

5 1 

4 

3 15 

0 


Total ... 

5,084 

•19,562 

8 13 7 

■6,061 

33,057 

5 7 

3 

... 
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The table shows how the privileged rate is, for many mauzus, considerably below-the old 
rate,, and in some even the non-privileged rate is also below it. The rents having this, 
mislow rate must be considered in adequate. Here the low rents are-due to. past 
management. They will be adverted'to again. 

In. some circles the-rate paid* by a particular olass of tenants is below the same, or- 
only a little over the old rent rate. The caste tables indicate this. For instance, in* 
mauza Chafcharpur, pargana Partabgarh (G. No. 272). the present all-round tenant 
rate is Rs. 3-15-11 an acre ; the old rent rate Rs. 3-7-2-. The mauza has been assigned 
to the IV Circle, and the all-round correction rate applied to the assumption area of 
271 acres is Rs. 4-8-8. The rate is not excessive, for the mauza has much improved in 
population and in means of irrigation,, and the increased rate only allows for progress. 
There were 468 acres here attested as privileged, most of them held by high-caste 
tenants, of which the recorded rent is R 3 . 1,445 ; the rate a trifle over Rs. 3 and con 
siderably. below the old tenant rate. The non-privileged area is 463 acres, rent Rs. 2,262, 
rate a little under R'S. 5. The correction* rate without .the- deduction of 25 per cent, 
afterwards made, appears moderate compared with this Tate. 

In the Baispur and Patti Saifabad Ik talukas favour is less general ; but there are 
many large holdings.of Brahmans at rents little more than nominal. 

In the case of such villages,it was a,question whether the rates of the nan-favoured 
rents paid by Br&hmaus would make fair standard rates, or whether the rates paid by 
the low-caste tenants should be selected for that purpose. Usually where there were 
holdings of Brahmans at fair adequate rents, they were used for the selection of 
standard,rates: for often among the holdings of low-caste tenants are many at a rate 
much higher than that of the rest. Frequently at the same time the rates of many 
holdings.of certain classes-of low-caste tenants and of Brahmans tallied, sufficiently 
with each other to allow the village to be assigned to.the circle represented by those 
rates. If in-any village there were no holdings of Br&hman tenants at any but-unusually 
low-rates, it beoame necessary to classify it according to the rates of the rents of the 
holdings of low-caste tenants. If the latter rents were too high, then it was necessary 
to classify, the village in a circle to which a neighbouring village with similar advan¬ 
tages belonged. In many villages of the Rampur estate, the rates of the rent paid by the 
Brahman nearly agree with those of the rant paid by the low-caste tenants. In some- 
villages the difference between the all-round rate paid by high-caste and low-caste 
tenants is great, the former beingjmuclt-below. the latter—-not because it is inadequate, but' 
because among the latter are Murai tenants who always, and Kurmi who usually, pay 
exceptionally high rents compared with other tenants. In such cases more moderate 
rentals, excluding any conspicuously inadequate rental, were used .for the derivation of 
tne standard rates, and the village assigned to the circle having those rates.. The 
higher circles in each pargana contain many such villages. 
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19. It has been said that standard rates were selected when possible from actual 
rents—that is, were derived from all or some of the recorded rents in each village, and the 
villages were grouped into circles according to rates found to be paid by all or certain of 
the tenants in the villages. But it was not always possible to do this. The highest 
circles contain many villages in which the rates of the circle are unrepresented. For the 
Patti pargana alone a circle was formed, of which the rates derived from prevailing 
rents are— 

Its. a. 

14 8 goind, 

9 8 manjhar, 

5 0 palo; 


the other 

parganas the highest circle r 

ates are— 







Rs. 

Its. 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P- 

Goind 

. 9 ' 

1 c 9 

0 

°) ( 

• 9 

0 

0 

Manjha 

r ... ... 8 ( 

. and 3 6 

8 

0 i and ' 

6 

| 

8 

0 

Palo 

. 6] 

> (4 

0 

0 ) ( 

. 3 

0 

0 


The rates of the first circle of the Patti pargana, though commonly paid by Kurmis and 
Murais, and even by other classes of tenants, were thought too high for correction 
purposes in the other parganas, though by no means extravagant in themselves. 
Besides in the Patti pargana the villages composing the first circle are mainly tenanted 
-by Kurmis and Murais, and the assumption areas in them are small, so that little 
harm resulted from the adoption of the high rates. In the other parganas of the 
district this class less often monopolises the entire cultivated area of a village. 

The result of making the highest circle rates for—• 

Rs. Rs. a. p. 


Goind 

,, € 

. . . 

... 9 ) f 

... 8 1 anrl ■{ 

9 

0 

0 

Manjhar 

... 

... 

6 

8 

0 

Palo 

... 

... 

V L 5 J l 

4 

0 

0 


Is that in many villages of these circles the circle rates are almost unrepresented. Such 
are most of thuse contained in the table of which the actual tenant rental considerably 
exceeds the rental by the circle standard rates. In many again in which the two 
rentals are nearly equal, and in some in which the latter exceeds the former, the rates 
are also practically non-existent, because the high rents at rates above the standard 
are counterbalanced or overbalanced by many or very exceptionally low-rented 
holdings. 

The caste tables will show what is meant. 


Taking pargana Rampur— 

I circle, is 


Rs. 

7 


The Th&knr rate, I circle, is ... ... 7 9 6 an acre. 

„ Kn.yesth „ ... ... 7 7 3 

Brahman „ ... ... 9 0 8 „ 

„ Low-caste „ ... ... 9 13 2 „ 

This circle contains villages in which the rent by the application of the standard 
rates to the total teuaut area exceeds the recorded rent, a phenomenon which the low 
Thftkur and Kayesth rate explains. If three-fourths of the tenants’ area is held by 
Thakurs at Rs. 5 an aero, and one-fourth at Rs. 10, the actual rental must fall short of 
the rental by the standard rates—Rs. 9, Rs. 8, Rs. 5— 


e. g. —7o acres (* Rs. 5 gives a rent of 
25 ,, Rs. 10 rent 


The standard rates applied to soils are- 

Goiud 30 acres at Rs. 9 an acre 
Manjhar 40 ditto 8 ditto 

Palo 30 ditto 5 ditto 


Total 


Total 


Rs. 
ot 5 
250 

625 


Rs. 

270 

320 

150 

740 


Certain villaRes in which 
standard rates are unre¬ 
presented. 


33 
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The 2nd circle, where the Thakur and Kayesth rate is Rs. 6-9, the low-caste 
rate nearly Rs. 9, and the Brahman rate Rs. 7-11-8, contains many villages in which 
the standard rental exceeds the corrected for the same reasons. 

In pargana Manikpur, 1st circle, Th&kurs pay a rate of Rs. 4t an acre, Brahmans 
Rs. 8-2-3, and low-castes Rs. 8-6-9. 

In Behar, 1st circle, Thdkurs pay a rate of Rs. 4-7-3 an acre and Br&hmans 
Rs. 8-0-11; low-castes Rs. 8-13-0. 

In one of the villages of Tiloi estate contained in the table already given, Babu- 
pur (G. No. 12), privileged tenants, viz., most of tlio Br&hmans and Thakurs and 
Kayesths, pay Rs. 5-2-5, half the rate paid by other tenants, viz. Rs, 10-7-4. In 
Dalapatti (Gr. No. 29) they pay Rs, 4G0-9 and the others Rs. 8-11-5 : in Pura Todar 
(G. No. 20) Rs. 5-8-0; the others Rs. 9-15-1. 

These instances suffice to explain how in each circle there must necessarily be 
many villages of which the standard rental exceeds the corrected without the standard 
rates being in any way extravagant. Standard rates must allow for progress, and at 
the same time tho low standard rates selected have much benefited the landlords, 
more especially those in whose estates rents are high, viz., Raja R&rnpal Singh, the 
zamind&r of Paryawan, the talukdars of Tajpur, &e., for in their estates standard 
rentals have been freely substituted for the corrected rentals when less than the latter. 

The great number of villages in which the all-round rent-rate of all the tenants 
or of one or more classes exceeds tho standard goind rates of the circles to which they 
have been assigned, are testimony to the very careful soil classification which in many 
high-rented villages was based rather on the capacity of the soil, means of irrigation, 
&c., than on rents. Had the latter been taken solely as a guide, the soil of many 
villages might have been classified entirely as goind, or much higher rates for soils 
might have been justified. In such villages tenants frequently spoke of one all¬ 
round rate per bigha and seemed to know of no other. 

In pargana Ateha, Circle I, the rate paid by :— 

Rs. a. p. 

Brahmans is ... ... 10 6 10 over the goind rate of the circle, 

Thakurs ... ... 9 12 1 ditto, 

Low-castes ... ... 10 9 1 ditto, 

Kayesths ... ... 6 10 8 less than the goind rate of the circle 

(for only 3 acres). 

In Rarnpur the rate, 1st circle, paid by low-caste teuants is Rs. 9-13-2, by Br&h¬ 
mans Rs. 9-0-8. 

The following table has been prepared of the number of mahals with tbeir assessed 
area and rental, corrected and standard, without and with deductions 

(1) where the corrected rental exceeds ... ... j 

(2) where it equals (practically) ... ... j-the standard rental. 

(3) where it falls short of ... ... ... j 



Corrected rental over standard rental. Corrected rental equal to standard rental. Corrected rental below the standard rental. 
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The following table gives (1) the all-round tenant-rate for each circle, (2) the 
standard-rate without deductions of the total assessed area, (3) the rent incidence per 


cultivated acre of the last settlement. 




i 

1 


3 «f*g 

S *•* cd 



Name of parganas. 



1 g* 5 

a h 

Old rent- 



circles, tt 

uant rate. 

•a a *3 % 

S'O 5 '£ 
'2-3’S % 

rate. 

Remarks. 





§-£ § * 







co c ” 



1 

1 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



1 

| Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 



c 

I j ... 

II j ... 

III j - 

IV j ... 

v j ... 

9 7 5 

8 14 4 

4 15 8 




7 12 5 

7 0 5 

4 15 1 




(19 0 

6 5 6 

4 11 4 




5 4 2 

5 5 3 

4 6 9 


Patti ... 


3 14 9 

4 7 1 

3 8 0 


... 

I d ... 1 

9 7 9 

10 1 8 

4 15 9 



i 

II d ... 

7 14 11 

7 13 6 

4 11 3 



j 

Ill d ... 

(i 5 11 

6 9 5 

4 8 8 



i 

IV d 

5 2 2 

5 8 8 

4 2 1 



i 

V d ... 1 

4 0 8 

4 8 3 

3 6 11 


Total 

... 

1 

6 1 4 

6 3 4 

4 6 9 



r 

i 

I ... 1 

7 6 7 

7 3 0 

4 9 6 



II .. 

6 9 1 

6 8 3 

4 6 6 


Partabgarh 

... -i 
i 

III ... 

IV ... 

6 10 

4 9 6 

6 0 6 

4 13 5 

4 6 9 

3 11 7 




V ... 

3 2 0 

3 8 9 

2 13 3 


Total 



6 2 11 

e 2 io 

4 4 5 




I 

10 3 9 

7 15 1 

4 15 9 




II ... 

7 10 4 

7 2 7 

5 0 8 




Ill... 

6 14 2 

6 8 5 

4 13 5 


Alelia ... 

... t 

IV ... 

5 15 7 

5 15 3 

4 7 7 



i 

V ... 

5 4 11 

5 8 4 

4 12 4 



L 

VI ... 

3 13 3 

4 8 7 

3 8 2 


Total 



5 7 5 

5 11 10 

4 8 2 


Dhingwas 

... -1 

I ... 
II ... 

III ... 

IV ... 
V ... 

7 13 7 

0 15 8 

6 6 7 

7 2 5 

6 10 7 

6 5 5 

5 13 8 

5 8 2 

4 12 11 
4 11 0 
4 6 4 
4 12 3 

4 6 3 


6-8 0 




VI ... 

4 13 0 

5 4 7 

3 15 11 



* 

VII ... 

3 13 11 

4 4 5 

3 112 


Total 

... 


6 14 

6 0 7 

4 6 11 



.r 

I ... 

8 6 8 

7 0 1 

4 9 4 



11 ... 

7 6 10 

6 7 7 

4 11 2 




Ill ... 

G 5 11 

5 6 2 

4 11 8 




IV ... 

6 12 2 

6 10 0 

4 9 1 


Behar 

... ] 

v ... 

6 4 3 

5 11 9 

4 12 4 



1 

VI ... 

5 9 0 

6 5 0 

4 10 7 




VII ... 

5 5 3 

5 6 1 

4 8 4 



1.1 VIII ... 

4 4 1 

4 2 7 

| 3 15 2 


Total 



0 2 4 

5 12 6 

4 9 6 



1 

I ... 

8 5 2 

7 6 11 

4 11 8 



11 ... 

7 7 3 

C 13 2 

4 7 8 



1 

Ill ... 

6 0 9 

5 5 7 

2 9 10 


Manikpur 

1 

... -i 

IV 

6 15 7 

6 10 1 

4 6 2 


V ... 

4 7 5 

6 5 3 

4 4 2 




VI ... 

5 15 1 

5 6 5 

4 18 




VII ... 

4 10 0 

4 8 1 

3 7 2 




L VIII ... 

4 13 

4 0 11 

4 0 8 


Total 

<«• 


7 3 6 

6 9 4 

4 2 6 




r i... 

9 8 6 

8 9 3 

5 0 4 




11 ... 

8 8 8 

7 14 2 

4 11 0 




Ill ... 

7 7 5 

6 15 9 

4 10 4 


Rimpur 

»•* 

IV ... 

6 14 2 

6 9 11 

4 7 ' 


V ... 

0 12 0 

6 7 2 

4 7 C 




VI ... 

COO 

5 14 8 

4 4 4 




VII ... 

5 12 4 

5 13 8 

4 6 1C 




L VIII ... 

4 2 4 

4 5 8 

3 9 1C 


Total 



7 0 2 

6 10 6 

4 7 


Gbaud Total 

... 


6 3 8 

G 2 8 

l 

4 6 



The all-round rates shown here are of areas and rontals of tenants’ land shown in assessment statement 


VII of Appendix I. 
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Both tables were prepared in order to give some idea of the principles followed 
in selecting rates, and as a test of the fairness of the standard rates for correction 
purposes. Extreme moderation may be claimed for the latter as they stand, though 
they were frequently reduced by 25 per cent, when applied to assumption areas. The 
second table will show how a deduction of 25 per cent, from the standard rate in many 
instances reduces it below the rent-rate of the last settlement, thereby making no allow¬ 
ance for progress of rents; and from the caste table above a general development of 
rents is clearly manifest. If in isolated eases there has been a retardation, some cause 
other than deterioration is answerable for it. The table in paragraph 21 of the chapter 
on assessments shows the all-round rate before deductions of the corrected rent of 
assumption areas for each pargana and the tenant-rate; also the former rate after the 
deductions made. Without the deductions, it is below the tenant-rate for each 
pargana. 

When all the rents of a village were inadequate the village was assigned to a 
circle according to its natural capabilities. Such villages are very few in number, 
for in most some adequate rentals were found. The exceptions were invariably assigned 
to the lowest circle, the rates of which were found to be the lowest adequate rates 
prevailing in the district. A few instances are—> 

Beoli, pargana Ateha (G. No. 15), Tiloi estate 
Balipur pargana Ateha (G. No. 11) Tiloi estate, 

Rampur Kusaha pargana Ateha (G. No. 34) Tiloi cstate> 

Rajmatipur pargana Ateha {G. No. 37) Tiloi estate, ... 

Oripur Naugir pargana Ateha (G. No. 5) Tiloi estate ... 

Salehpur pargana Ateha (G. No. 43) Tiloi estate, 

Mustaf&bad pargana Atoba(G. No. 63) Tiloi estate, ... 

Nasirpur Mufrid pargana Ateha (G. No. 66; Tiloi estate, 

In these villages one test of inadequacy is the fact that the present tenant rate is 
below the old rate; another test is the fact that in all of these the tenant’s rental 
has decreased during the last twelve years. In some villages the tenant’s rental has 
remained unchanged since the last settlement. Such are— 

Manctapur (G. No. 752) 

Labeda (G. No. 703) 

Muradpur (G. No. 727) 

Manapatti (G. No. 716) 

And the rates are below those of the lowest circle. 

In some of the above villages many rentals arc nominal— e. g., Rajmatipur (pargana 
Ateha, G. No. 37) 169 acres arc held at Rs. 334 rent, the rate being Rs. 1-15-7, while 
other tenants pay a rate of Rs. 3-4-9, which is less than the old rent-rate of the village. 
Here the standard rates of the circle in which it has been classed (VI) are unrepresent¬ 
ed. 

Mauza Ojhapur, pargana Ateha (G. No. 4) is another: 270 acres are rented at 
Rs. 926, rate Rs. 3-6-10; 302 acres at Rs. 1,161, rate Rs. 3-13-6 an acre; the old rent- 
rate of the village being Rs. 3-13-6. 

In other villages of the Tiloi estate, pargana Ateha, some rentals are adequate, 
others inadequate—for instance 

Sangipur, pargana Ateha (G, No. 43).— 

62 acres rented at Rs. 240, rate Rs. 3-13-11) Old rent-rate 
118 „ „ „ 846 „ „ 7-2-9 i Rs. 4-15-6. 


“N 

‘ All in pargana Patti. 


in which the tenant 
rate is below the old 
rent-rate. 



Revision of the soil clas¬ 
sification of pargana 
Ateha and of part of 
pargana Rain pur. 


Soil classification of par* 
ganas Ateha and' Bam* 
pur justified. 

(1.) Ateha. 
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Gadiyan circle V (pargana Ateha G. No. 57)— 

143 acres at Es. 504, rate Es. 3-8-5 s 

62 „ „ „ 548, „ „ 8-13-7 J 5 ' 8 ' 11 ' 

Mangapur circle V (pargana Ateha, G, No. 64) — 

651 acres rented at Es. 2,865, rate Es. 4-6-6 -> 

l 4-12-2 

441 ,, „ „ 2,733, „ „ 6-7-5) 

Mustafabad eircle VI (pargana Ateha, G. No. 63).— 

874 acres rented at Rs. 2,786, rate Es. 3-3-0 ■> 

\ 3-15-0 

559 „ „ „ 2,841, ,, „ 5-1-4) 

There are many other instances, but these few suffice as samples. 

It is the enormous contrast between the privileged and non-privileged rent-rate in 
most of the villages mentioned which stamps the former as grossly inadequate. More 
will be said in another place about the reason for these very inadequate rents in the Tiloi 
estate and in mauza Nasirpur. 

20. The soil classification of parganas R&mpur and Ateha deserves mention here 
in connection with the rates and the caste table. 

After the first day’s inspection of three or four villages of Rampur it was manifest 
that the classification in some erred in favour of goind and manjhar soils. The- 
inspection of every succeeding village made this fault more patent; but in this pargana 
rents are so generally high and so. much more uniform for all classes of tenants, more 
especially in the estate of Raja Rampal Singh, that the over-estimate mattered little; 
in fact, the classification appears to have been made more according to rents than according, 
to soils. On this account I did not order a reclassification of soils for the entire pargana, 
but only for some of the riverside villages of it. Por the whole of pargana Ateha, the 
soils of which were classified by the same Deputy Collector who did this work for R&mpur, 
a second demarcation was ordered. It was done for both parganas by M. Muhammad 
Ahmad, who had already demarcated soils for Patti, Behar, Dhingwas and Manikpur. 
This officer did the work with less care and accuracy for Ateha and the few villages of 
Rimpur than he did for the other parganas, through reluctance apparently to override 
work doue by an officer of equg,l standing with himself. This I had explained in the 
pargana report for Ateha. The reclassification having been done in March, after my 
inspections were over, it was too late to remedy matters, I wish to. show that I wa s 
aware of the somewhat faulty classification, and did my best to amend it. 

21. A partial justification of it lies in the following facts. The number of sites has- 
increased from 454 to 752 or 65 per cent. The agricultural population has increased 
from 31,234 to 34,175, At last settlement the soil classification was— 

1st class ... 38-4 per cent. ... The present is 44‘8 goind. 

2nd „ ... 36T „ ... „ 32'3 manjhar. 

3rd „ ■ 25'5 „ ... „ 22-9 palo. 

The increase in goind and decrease in other soils is not great when it is taken 
into account that means of irrigation have been largely added to and Kurmi cultivators 
imported. Not a single village has deteriorated. There is not one in which new masonry 
wells have not been built and population has not increased. The area under sites 
remains the same : a fact which proves that old sites have been abandoned for new and 
brought under cultivation; the soil manured for generations is rich goind. 

The irrigated area for pargana Ateha at the last settlement was 84 23 out of the 
whole. The present irrigated area is 63 - 35 per cent., but this is only the area irrigated at 
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the time of khasra and map correction, and does not nearly represent the irrigable area 
84-23 per cent, would be nearer the mark for the area habitually irrigated in three years, 
and it is more than the percentage of the goind and manjhar areas together. The 
number of masonry wells has increased from 483 to 1,153, and of earthen wells from 
76 to 1,127. 

For pargana Ram pur the irrigated area of the last settlement was 89-62 : for the 
present it is 76-44, i.«. t the area irrigated in the year of verification only. The number 
of masonry wells has increased from 644 to 1,351; that of kaoheha wells has decreased 
from 1,057 to 814. The Rdmpur goind area is 54-80 per cent, of the whole ; that of 
the manjhar 20'5O ; total 81‘3Q—which is below the percentage of the irrigated area 
of the last settlement. 

If the rent test be taken, Ateha fares as well as the other parganas. Out of 100 
mahdls composing it, there are 26, of which the tenants’actual rental exceeds the rental 
by applied rates j 47 of which both rentals nearly tally with each other; 27 of which 
the latter exceeds the former. Among these last, 21 belong to the two lowest circles, and 
most of them are villages of the Tiloi estate, the state of the rentals of which has j ust 
been described. Out of the 47 villages of which the actual and applied rentals nearly 
tally with each other, 16 belong to circle V, which also comprises many belonging 
to the Tiloi estate, and even in that circle there are seven mauzas of which tho tenants’ 
actual rental oxceeds the applied. Therefore even though the soil classification of 
the pargana may appear high, the actual rents paid seem to justify it. If the Tiloi 
villages and mauza Nasirpur be removed, few will be left of which the tenants’ rental 
is exceeded by tho rental obtained by the application of cirele rates to the tenants’ 
land. 

The caste-table shows how startling the contrast in all the circles, except theffirsl, 

of the pargana is between the low-caste rate and the Thakur rate, and in some circles 

between the former and the Brahman rate, as well as the Thdkur rate. The contrast may 
therefore be taken as a fair test of the inadequacy of the rentals paid by the Thakur 
tenants. In other respects the pargana of Ateha deserves to stand high. Itspopu- 
lation has increased greatly, and at the last settlement it was more highly populated 
than some of the other pargauas, c.g., Rdmpur. Nearly half its cultivated area is 
tenanted by low castes—Kurmis and others. It has* kept pace with the rest of the 
district in the matter of irrigation and crops. It grows a large proportion of wheat, 
more than parganas Patti and Partdbgarh. Compared with the latter, which it most 
resembles, the soil proportions out of the total cultivated area are—- 

Goind. Manjhar. Palo. 

A teha 44'88 32-27 22-85 

Partdbgarh 39-34 30-57 30-09 

The soil classification for Pariabgarh was carried out by an officer of 60me 25 
years’ settlement training and with a reputation for this particular work. 

Besides, many villages of the pargana may be selected of which the all-round rent 
rate would justify a classification of all the soil as goind or goind and manjhar. For 
instance, the tenant-rate of the 1st circle is Rs. 10-3-9. If this test applies to highly 
rented villages, vie,, that the all-round tenant-rate is the goind rate of the circle, or the 
goind plus manjhar rate, it is an earnest of fair soil classification throughout: in other 
words, if the Deputy Collector classified the cultivated soil into goind, manjhar and palo 
of villages where the tenant-rate proves that one high rate above or equal to the 
*»oind rate is paid for all the soil, the classification is a warrant that he did not over- 

35 



(2) Pargan* fUmpur. 
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estimate goind and manjhar in other villages where rents varied and where different 
rates were known to be paid for near and remote fields. 

21. Taking the other pargana, R4mpur, the same test equally applies, while the 
fairness of the soil classification judged by the test of the number of mauzas in each 
circle of which the rental of tenants'* land by the standard rates exceeds the actual 
rental, is even more striking. Out of 192 mahdls, only eight have a tenants* rental 
exceeded by the standard rates’ rental, the smallest number in any pargana. ’ In 91 the 
two rates are equal, and in 93 the rental obtained by the application of standard rates 
to the tenants’ land is less than the actual rental. 


This pargana has progressed with the rest of the district in irrigation and popu¬ 
lation, while in rents it has gone ahead of it. The second table in paragraph 19 further 
exemplifies the moderateness of the standard rates of the circles of these two parganas, 
Riimpur and Atteha; for there is no very great difference between the standard rate 
without deductions shown therein of the corresponding circles of each pargana of the 
district except that of Partfibgarh. 


The all-round standard rate for the circles of the last-named pargana is low com¬ 
pared with the rest, because the circles of that pargana are fewer and larger, with the 
result that the standard rate of each is reduced. The standard rate without deductions 
again for each circle of parganas Rampur and Ateha is, except in the two lowest, less 
than the tenant rate. 

Taking the lowest circle of pargana Rampur, the two worst villages, Payagipur 
and Kaunsillapur, have an actual rental over the rental obtained by application of the 
standard rates of the circle to the tenant area ; while in Pachaura and Bhojpur, both 
good villages, the present tenant-rate is the same as the tenant-rate of the last settle¬ 
ment. 

In the 5th circle there is only mauza Udharanpur, which shows no rise ( 2 annas 
difference is nil) in the present tenants’ rate over the old rent-rate. Taking the typical 
mauza of the pargana, the largest mauza of the district, viz., Agai, the standard rental is 
Rs. 12,125 ; the corrected rental Rs. 12,712, without deduotions. The rental of occu¬ 
pancy tenures by the circle standard rates was increased by only Rs. 21. This fact, and 
the difference between the corrected, which includes the recorded tenant’s rental, and 
the standard rental, prove, I think, both that the soil classification is correct, and that 
the standard rates are extremely moderate fer correction even without deduction. 

Instances of village* select- 22. The following paragraph consists entirely of instances of illustrative of the 

nfethoJ of 11 tieriviug°staii^ above remarks. No attempt was made- to tabulate the rentals rejected as inadequate and 

dard rates and assigning ^ accep ted as adequate for the purpose of deriving standard rates. I cannot therefore 

villages to circles. r 1 , 

state the total amounts of either, ihe task would have involved an unnecessary 

amount of labour. A few groups of villages are here selected at random': the 

reasons for their assignment to circles of each are given. Mahrupur, pargana Behar 

(G. No. 220) taluka Bhadri. Here a single Kayestb has a holding of 18 acres at 

Rs. 55-11-&. 


Soils 


10 acres goind, I 

... " 1 „ manjhar r rate. Rs. 3-1-6 

6 „ palo j 


Low castes, Ahirs and Gadaryas, have 70 acres at Rs. 491 rent, to which the 
rates of the circle apply as follows 
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Rs. a. p. 
34 acres goind at 8 0 0 

26 manjhar „ 6 8 0 

9 palo „ 4 0 0 


Rs. a. p. 
... 272 0 0 

... 169 0 0 

... 36 0 0 


Total ... 477 0 0 


The village has been assigned to the 2nd circle : the holdings of the Kaysth and 
two small holdings of a BrAhman and a ThAkur being at manifestly inadequate 
rates, This village illustrates the principle that when low-caste tenants pay moderate 
rents and the contrast between their rent-rates and those paid by the high-caste 
tenants of the same mauza is excessive, the village must be assigned to the circle 
represented by the former rates. 

Raiyapur, pargana Behar (G. No, 125 (Bhadri taluka) 

Brahmans havo 17S acres at lls. 656, rate Rs. 3-12-8, which is below the rates 
of the 7th circle (Bebar)— 

Tbdkurs have 115 acres at Rs. 444, rate Rs. 3-13-9. 

Kayesths have 38 acres at Rs, 127-11, rate Rs. 3-6-9. 

Other castes pay for 498 acres Rs. 2,760, rate Rs. 6-8-8, which is above the 
rateB of the 7th circle. These rates applied to the Brfihtnans* tenures give a total only 
a little more than the actual, and there are many Brdhman holdings very low-rented, 
while others are rented at the rates of 7th circle, so the mauza has been classed in that 
circle. I have extracted the following inadequately rented holdings ■ 


46 bighas 

* • 

444 

444 


Rs. 

106 

32 „ 

... 

.«< 


... = 

58 

39 „ 

• « • 

4tm 


* • • -- 

92 

9 „ 


444 


♦ *» “ 

29 

45 „ 

.•V 


... 

... =7 

108 

11 „ 

... 

4 • 4 

444 

... =? 

20 


All held by Brdhmans and Th&kurs. 

Sheklipur ashiq, pargana Behar (G. No. 157, taluka Bhadri)— 

Here Brdhman tenants pay at the rates of the lowest circle; Thakurs and 
Kayesths pay nominal rents; other castes pay, some at the rates of the 2nd circle, some 
at the rates of the 7 th circle. The mauza has been assigned to the 7 th circle, 
as the high-caste rates are distinctly favoured and inadequate. There are several 
large holdings of these classes at very low rents ; others at higher rents. 

Saraiyau Parwezpur, pargana Behar (G. No. 140, taluka Bhadri)— 

Here rents are very low: 7 9 acres held by Brdhmans at Rs, 294, rate only 

3-11-7. 

81 acres by low castes, rent Rs. 479, rate Rs, 5-14-7. 

The rates of the 8th circle applied to the area held by Brahmans give a rental 
of Rs, 810 


Soils being—■ 



Acres. 


Acres. 

32 goind 

i 

3 manjhar bhur 

12 manjhar domat 

| 

26 palo „ 


Low castes pay at nearly the same rates. The village has therefore been assigned 
to the lowest circle. 
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Lua Sukhdeopur (Bargon), pargana Behar (G. No. 201)— 

Here tenants pay at uniform rates—those of the lowest circle- 
acres. 

vis. — 28 goind ... ... ... ... 138 

3 manjhar ... ... ... ... 12 

35 palo ... ... ... ... 87 

... 237 


Actual rent Rs. 248 • malial assigned accordingly to this cirole, 

201 

Lua Sukkdeopur (maMl Shamspur) pargana Behar (G. No.---)—. 


Here the tenants pay Rs. 295 for 65 acres, the majority of them at rates of 7th 
circle- 


acres. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 



Rs. 

. 31 

@7 

0 

0 

• 1* 

... 

... 217 

1 

„5 

8 

0 

-a 

Ml 

5 

33 

» 3 

0 

0 


M* 

... 99 


321 


The tenants arc all low caste, but for the sake of uniformity, the other mahdlg 
of the mauza having been assigned to the lowest circle, this one has been simi- 
larly assigned. Similarly, in malial Kanti assigned to 8th circle, rents are at 1st circle 
rates:— 


acres. Rs. 

a 

P- 




Rs. 

26 @9 

8 

0 

... 

... 

... 

247 

7 » 8 

0 

0 

... 


... 

56 

15 „ 4 

0 

0 

• •1 


... 

60 







363 


Sarai Kirat pargana Bihar (G. No. 134) — 

Analysis showed that all classes pay nearly the same low rates, vis., those of 7th 
to which circle the mauza h*as been assigned. It belongs to Taluka Bhadxi where 
rents are, as a rule, uniformly low. 

Bisahia, pargana Behar (G. No. 29), Bhadri, Circle VIII— 

Here there are 194 acres of under-proprietary tenure at Rs. 839, the decreed rent; 
the rates of circle VIII give a lower rent than the above 

Soils— 

acres, 

73 goind 
35 manjhar 
86 palo 

at VIII circle rates, Rs. 811. 

There are many other instances of such holdings of which the rental by the circle 
rates, with a deduction of 25 per cent., is the same as the decreed rental. All tenants 
pay equally low rates in mauza Bisahiya (G. No. 29)— 

Rs. a. p. 

Brahmans ... ... ... ... 3 13 0 

Others ... ... ... ... 3 12 5 

and Rs. 3-15-2 is the old rent-rate of the circle. 

Karmajit Patti, pargana Behar (G. No. 174)— 

Brahman tenants pay Rs. 216 for 50 acres: rate Rs. 4-5-1, at rates of 7th circle— 
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Others, mostly ahirs, pay the same rates. 

The village has beeu assigned, to the VIII circle. It is a good village on the whole, 
but the soil is rather light. There is some assumption area, so the lowest prevailing 
rates have been taken. This shows the principle of circle classification. Bents are low 
but equal for all classes, and not favoured; but the soil is varying, the village being 
a very large one, and therefore the prevailing rates are the lower rates—high rates 
being paid for a limited area surrounding the principal hamlet. 

Nasrullapur, pargana Behar (G. No. 229)— 

Bought by Rdja Partab-Bahddur. The tenants hree are a family of Brahmans 
and pay at uniform rates, viz., those of the II circle, to which the village has been 


assigned. This may be taken as a typical village. There is in 

reality one tenant pay- 

ing Rs. 350 for 46 acres. The soils are— 

Acres. 

Goind 

23 

Manjhar 

10 

Palo 

13 

At the rates of the 2nd circle the rents are — 

Rs. 

For goind 

... 230 

„ manjhar 

... 65 

,, palo ... ... -•• ... 

... 52 


347 

Mahewa, mahal khas, pargana Behar (G. No, 222)—* 



This mahal is sub-settled with certain Patbans. There is much sir and kbudkasht. 
Tenants are mostly Pathans paying the rates of the 4th circle, the mauza has therefore 
been assigned to that circle. 


Misr Dayalpur, pargana Behar (G, No, 211)— 
Here soils are as follows :— 


Bnihinan’s holdings— 




Acres. 

Goind 

M, 

... 

... 

14 

Manjhar 


... 

... 

27 

Palodomat 

• M 

... 

... 

... 19 

Palo bhur 




39 

99 


Rent Rs. 492; rate Rs. 4-15-6 ; by the rates of the 4th circle, viz., Rs. 8, Rs. 6-8, 
Rs, 4 and Rs. 2-8 for palo hhur the rent is Rs. 461; other castes pay Rs. 331 for 54 


acres, of which the soils are— 


Goind 

... ... ... 



Acres. 

16 

Manjhar 

... ... ... 

... 

■ • • 

15 

Palo domat 

••. ... 

m •• 

■ • • 

13 

Palo bhur 

... ... 

» • * 


10 

At the rates of the 4th 

Goind 

circle the rent would be— 

... 


128 

Manjhar 

... ... ... 


• •• 

97 

Palo domat 

... ••• 


... 

52 

Bhur 

... ... 

... 

... 

25 





302 


The mauza has been assigned to the IV circle. 

36 
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Mohiuddin Nagar Khalsa, pargana Behai 1 (G. No. 209). 

Here the bulk o£ the tenants are low caste, paying the rates of the kigest circle 
but one, as the analysis shows— 


Goind 

Manjhar 
Palo domat 
„ matyar 
,, bkur 


Acres. 

114 

(93 
1 42 
. 57 

. 12 
. 43 


361 


Bent Rs. 2,294 

By rates of the 2nd circle— 

Rs. a, p. 

9 8 0 ) 

6 8 0 £ •*. ... Rs. 2,361. 

4 & 2 0 0 ) 

Th&kurs pay for 32 acres Rs. 228— 

Goind ... ... g- 

Manjhar ... ... 14 

Palo ... ... 14 . 

Brahmans pay very low—at the rates of the lowest circle, as follows :— 

Acres. Rent. Rs.' a. p. 

Goind ... 42 252 ... at 6 0 0 

Manjhar ... 49 196 ... „ 4 0 0 

Palo ... 22 55 ... „ 2 3 0. 


il 


at rates of 2nd circle Rs. 233. 


22 

113 


503 


These rents are so manifestly favoured and inadequate that for the selection of 
standard rates they must be left out of account. The Thakur rates are high. Several 
•Kayesths have favoured holdings. Rents of certain Brahman tenants were found to- 
be at the rates of the 2 nd circle: village classed accordingly. 

Bhctdri, pargana Bihar (G, No. 49). 

Rents may be analysed as follows :— 

Brahmans have 80 acres, rqpt Rs. 333-0-9, as follows :~— 

r , . , Ac / e \ Rent Rs.. 

Goind ... ... ... 8 4 f g 4 

Manjhar ... ... ... 7 ( At 5th circle rates, J 45 

Palo domat ... ... ... 44 f i 

Palo matyar ... ... ... 21 


132 

G3 


304 


Thfikurs have 103 acres at Rs, 434 rent— 


Acres 


Rs. 


Goind 

■ « « 

... 35 

) ( 210 

Manjhar 

... 

... 24 


Palo 

**• 

... 44 

) 1 110 



103 

428 


Low castes have 395 acres @ Rs. 1,878. 

Rs. a. p, 

• at 8 0 0 (5th circle rates) 

,,680 

„ 3 0 0 


Goind 

Manjhar 

Palo 


Acres 
. 88 

107 
. 200 


Rs. 

704 

695 

600 


1,999 
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Many low-caste holdings are at the rates o£ the 1st and 2nd circles; others at lower 
rates. 

The soils being very varying according to the size of hamlets, the village has 
been assigned to the 7 th circle. 

Mirpur Banohi Mufriil, pargana Behar (G. No, 224).— 

Bi'dhman tenants pay Rs. 69-12-0 for 19 acres; rate Rs. 3-10-9. 

Other castes pay for 61 acres Rs. 363; rate Rs, 5-15-3, 

The Brahman tenant (there is only one) is a nephew of the zamlndar, so his rental 
is a distinctly favoured one : below the rates of the 7th circle. The other castes pay 
the rates of the 2nd circle; but as there is much sir and khndkasht, the village has been 
assigned to the 6th circle, though the rates of that circle are much lower than those paid. 

This illustrates the remark that often in the presence of large assumption areas 
and inadequate rents of high, and high rents of low-casto tenants, the village has to 
be assigned to a circle of which the rates are paid in other similar villages by high- 
caste tenants, and are considered fairer for correction. 

Here we have a clue for palo rates. A Thakur has 5 acres at Rs. 15-0-0 or 
Rs. 3 au acre, the circle rate. 

Deobar Patti, pargana Behar (G. No. 103).— 

Huge village assigned to the 3rd circle: 

Brahman, acres 154 = rent its. 1,047 = rate Rs. 6-12-9 and over, the result of 
application of the 1st circle rates. 

Thdkur acre 69 =rent Rs. 423 = rate Rs. 6-2-1. Rates of 4th circle give the 
same result; others pay over the rates of the 1st circle. 

This is an instance where Brahmans pay as high as low-caste tenants. 

The village being a big one, with much correction necessary and the soils very 
varying, it was assigned to the 2nd circle. 

Tikarya Buzurg (TalukdAri Raja Partab Bahadur, pargana Behar (G. No. 81)— 

There is no assumption area. Low-caste tenants pay exactly the rates of the 
2 nd circle. 

They are in the majority. 

Brahmans have 25 acres at Rs, 194 : at the same rates, viz. — 

Acres. Rs, a, p. 

12 at 9 8 0 

10 „ 0 8 0 

3 ,, 4 0 o 

193 0 0 

Th&kurs have 35 acres at Rs. 183 : rate Rs. 5-5-11, vis, — 

Acres- 

Goind ... ... ... ... ... 2 $ 

Manjhar ... ... ... ... ... p 

Palo ... ... ... ... ... g 

at tery low rates. 

The rates of the lowest circle apply to it. 

The village has been placed in the 3rd circle, for when rents of holdings Were 
analysed, the majority were found to be at the rates of the circle; some of course were 
at much higher rates. 

Kabirpur, pargana Behar (G.No. 173)— 

Here tenants are all Brahmans. As a large area requires correction and the mauza 
has some bliur soil, it has been assigned to the 8th circle. 

The rates of the 4th circle applied to the tenants'land give the 6ame rental as 
that actually paid : but when the rents of holdings are analysed the rents are found 


Goind 

Manjhar 

Palo 
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to be at tbe rates of the 2nd, 3rd and 7th circles. The latter was thought the fittest 
circle to assign the village to. 

Here we have another element: rentals when analysed by application of rates to 
soils are found to be at the rates of the 2nd or 3rd circle : often the village is assigned 
to the lowest of the circles of which the rates arc represented. 

Baswahi, pargana Bihar (G. No. 28)— 

Here Brahman tenants pay at the rates of the 2 nd circle— 

63 acres 
30 „ goiud 
13 „ nmnjhar ... 

20 „ palo 

63 


Rs. 

— 457 rent. 

= 285 h 

= 81 r at II circle rates. 

= 80 ) 

449 


Low-castes pay at the highest rates and even higher. This village has been assigned 
to 2 nd circle, though the rates are sparingly represented. 

Diha, pargana Behar (G.No. 111). A taluqddri mauza. Here Brahman tenants; 
77 acres at Rs. 386 rent— 


Soils at rates of IV circle. 


Acres 


Rs. 

18 Goind ... 

... 

... 144 

16 Manjhar 

*•«. 

... 104 

42 Palo bhur 

* * • 

... ... 100 

348 

Th'ikurs pay 

Acres. 


Rs. 246 for 48 acres— 

Viz—22 Goind 

... 

... at 4th circle rates Rs. 176 

4 Manjhar 

... 

26 

21 Palo bhur 


52 


254 


Low-castes pay for 111 acres Rs, 1,022 rent; rate Rs. 9-3-4 an acre. 

But the mauza has been assigned to the 4th circle as the low-caste rate appears 
high, though' a common one for a good village like this, 

Sarae Said Khan, pargana Behar (G. No. 133), a mufrid village. 

Low-caste tenants pay over the rates of the highest circle. They have 83 acres at 
Rs. 534, half of their land being palo. Brahmans have 50 acres at Rs. 261, soils 
being— 

Acres. 

Goind ... ... ... ... 11 

Manjhar ... ... ... ... 20 

Palo ... ... ... • 18 

At tbe rates of the 4th circle the rent would be Rs. 290. The mauza has been 
assigned to that circle, with the result that on account of the high rents paid by low- 
caste tenants who are in the majority, the rental by standard rates of tenants’ land is 
Rs. 739— 


Acres 


Rs. 

28 Goind—at standard rates ... 

... 

... 224 

43 Manjhar „ 

... 

... 279 

59 Palo ,, ... 

• • • 

... 236 


739 
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Kanawan, pargana Behar (G. No. 181)— 

Brahman tenants have 47 acres at Its, 262 or Rs. 5-9-2 an acre. 

The rates of the VI circle applied to the soils—20 acres goind, 7 acres manjhdr, 
19 acres palo—give Rs. 256, 

ThAkurs have 100 acres at Rs. 569, rate Rs. 5-11-1, viz.— 





Acres. 

Goind 

... 

... 

. ... 44 

Manjhar 

... 

... 

35 

Palo 

• •• 

... ... 

20 


The rates of the same circle give Rs. 605 as rental, but there are many large hold¬ 
ings of Thakurs at low favoured rents. The rates of the 7th circle applied to the soils 
give the same rental as the actual, the mauza being a mufrid one held by Th&kurs. 
Other castes have 107 acres at Rs. 764. The rates of the highest circle applied to the 
soils give a rent of Rs. 620. The village has been classed in the 3rd circle. It has a 
large rice area, so the low rate of Rs. 3 an acre paid by Brahman tenants may be taken 
as an appropriate one, and the village has been classed in the 3rd circle, of which this is 
the palo rate. The manjhar and goind rates are paid by some of the Brahman 
tenants and not by others. The rental by standard rates applied to the tenants' land is 
Rs. 1,543 ; actual rental Rs, 1,603. It may be added that shikmi tenants of sir pay 
Rs. 538 for 66 acres. 

Pingri, pargana Behar (G. No. 16)— 

Avery large mauza. Here Brahmans pay a rate of Rs. 9-10-11 an acre. 

Thfikurs Rs. 7-13-1; others, who have the larger part of the land, Rs. 9-1-0, 

The village has been assigned to the 2nd circle, as there is a large khudkasht area, 
though the above rates show that the rents are at a much higher rate and that the land 
might all have been classed as goind and manjhar. The tenants' land has been classed 
as follows:— 

Acres. 

Goind ... ... ... ... 76 

Manjhar ... ... ... ... 86 

Palo ... ... ... ... 169 

Basahipur, pargana Behar (G. No. 30) taluka Bhadri— 

The full cultivated area, viz., 317 acres, are held by low-caste tenants at Rs. 1,924, 
Many holdings are at 4th circle rates ; others at 1st circle; others at 7th circle. Vil¬ 
lages assigned to 6th circle : result of the application of the standard rates is Rs. 1,640; 
at 3rd circle rates it would have been Rs. 1,990, 

Silawatpur, pargana Behar (G, No. 148)— 

Brfihman tenants have 47 acres, rent Rs, 257-7-6 ; 6th circle rates give the same rent. 
Other castes have 142 acres, rent Rs. 684 at nearly 1st circle rates; village put into 6th. 
Some flooding from a jhil and a big village with varying soil. 

The high rents are due to high rents paid by some tenants for exceptionally good 
fields near the main hamlot. Here we have another reason for classification of a village 
in a circle represented by the more moderate rates prevailing : that round the main 
hamlet there are some exceptionally rich and very highly rented fields, while the rest 
of the cultivated area is moderately rented. 

Barai mahal Tajpur, pargana Behar—G. No. —. 

A few Brdhmans have 20 acres at Rs. 123— 

Acres. 

Goind ... ... ... 7 

Palo ... ... ... 13 

This is at the rates of the 2nd circle,; low castes pay at the rates of the highest 
circle. 


37 
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The mauza has been assigned to the 2nd circle, for among the low-caste tenants 
many pay the rates of that circle. This village is a large one with many hamlets of 
different sizes, and rents vary very much according to the proximity of holding or field 
to large or small hamlets. 

In Barai, mahal Shamspur (G. No. —)—tenants are all of the lower castes, paying 
lower rates than those of the first mahul, but uniformly those of the 4th circle, to which 
the mahal has been assigned. 


Ilathgawan, mahal Taj pur, pargana Behar (G. No. 2 ^) — 

This mahal has been assigned to the 2nd circle, though all classes pay enormous 
rents. High-caste (Brahmans) and low-castes alike, both sharing cultivation nearly 
equally. Soils are— 


Goind 




Acres. 

62 

Manjhar 

... 

... 

... 

89 

Palo 

... 

* * * • 

... 

57 
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Rent Rs. 1,753-7-0 


By the rates of the 1st circle the rent is Rs. 1,568. 


In the other mahals of the same village rents are equally high, so that practically 
the standard rates of the circle are unrepresented. 

Andawan, pargana Behar (G. No. 7)—This village belongs to Lai Chanderpal Singh 
of Tajpur. Low-castes pay a high rate of Rs. 13 for 91 acres. 

Brahmans also pay much over the rates of the highest circle: 29 acres, actual rent 
Rs. 224. The rates of that circle applied to soils— 

Acres. 

Man j har . H give Rs. 165 only. 

Palo ... ... ... 19 J 6 3 

Thikurs pay the rates of that circle exactly, viz., Rs, 152 for 21 acres. The rates 
of the circle applied to— 


Acres. 

Goind ... ... ... 6 

Manjhar ... ... ... 5 C give Rs. 147. 

Palo ... ... ... to) 


The village has been assigned to the 2nd circle, of which the rates are unrepresented 
in it, but much of the soil is light and sandy and rents seem very high, as in most 
villages of this estate. It may be compared with Karmajit Patti, adjoining a mufritj 
village of which the rates in use are those of the 7 th circle. 


Shah Jamalpur, pargana Behar (G, No, 150) — 

Here Brdhmans pay a rate of Rs. 10-2-6 for 19 acres; other castes Rs. 10-8-2 
for 48 acres. 


There is much assumption area here. The village has been assigned to the 2 nd circle. 


Khemipur, sub-settled taluka Bhadri, pargana Bihar (G. No. 195)— 


Bvuhmans have 13 acres at Rs. 84, 

The rates 

are about 

those 

of the highest 

circle, as follows— 


Rs. 


Rs. a. 

P- 

2 goind 

... = 

19 

at 

9 8 

0 

4 manjhar 

= 

32 

jj 

8 0 

0 

7 palo 

= 

35 

») 

5 0 

0 



86 




The other castes pay much higher; but 

there is a 

large 

assumption 

area, and the 


village has been assigned to the 3rd circle. Here the classification is arbitrary ; the all 
round circle rate being below the actual rate. 
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BarJtaipuv mufrid, pargana Behar (G. No. 22)— 

No assumption area; village classed in the 1st circle. Tenants all low caste and 
paying over the 1 st circle rate, viz .,— 


Acres. 

Rs. a. 

P- 



62 

^ 494 6 

9 Rs. 


Rs. 

at ^ 1!) 

goind 

= 190 

,,, 

10 

rates of J g 

manjhar 

= 64 


8 

1 st circle ^ gg 

palo 

= 175 

... 

5 



429 




Khanbha, pargana Behar (G. No. 190)—• 

Tenants, mostly Kurmis, pay for 87 ; rent Rs. 638 ; rate at 7-5-4i. At rates of 
1st circle the rents would he Rs. 520 ; bub as there is much sir, the mauza is put into 
5th circle. Actual rates are here quite discarded for correction. 

Pura Nehar Singh mufrid, pargana Behar (G. No. 69) — 

Here tenants are all low caste, paying the rates of the highest circlo and more ; 
but as assumption areas are large, the actual rents paid are disregarded, and the mauza 
has been placed in circle VI.l, the landlords being TMkurs. 

Mohammadpur Barai, pargana Behar (G. No. 207) muafidari. 

Here tenants are few and pay at the rates of 6 th circle. They are all Ahirs. The 
rates arc moderate, hut as half the cultivated land is sir and khudkasht, the mauza 
has been placed in circle VII, though the rates of the circle are perhaps unrepresented 
in the village. 

Barai, mail41 Kanti, pargana Behar (G. No. 27)— 

Tenants here are all low caste. They hold— 

Acres. 

Goind ... ... ... 27) 

Manjhar ... ... ... 7 1 Actual rent Rs. 692. 

Palo ... ;j.. ,4.. 95 J 

Applying the rates of the 1st circle, the result is Rs. 692, nearly the same. 

There are 165 acres to be corrected held by under-proprietors. The 1st circle rates 
would be perhaps high for correction. The village has been assigned to II circle, 
because these rates were found to be frequently represented in it, the mauza being an 
immense one with many hamlets of different sizes, which cause variations in rates. 

Mahil Chak Bidyadhar, pargana Behar (G. No, 27)— 

Here 53 acres are held by low-caste tenants at Rs. 205, rate 3-13-11. There are no 
assumption areas. The rents are distinctly favoured, and the rate being so much below 
that of the other mah4ls and below the old rent rate of the circle, the mauza has been 
assigned to circle IV, the same as the other mahdls. 

Mauza Kazipur ; Karam Husain mufrid, pargana Behar (G. No, 166) — 

There are a few Brdhmau tenants paying a very low rate, below that of the lowest 
circle j other tenants are Ahirs and Kurmis, the latter paying the rates of 4th circle, 
the former of 7 th circlo. The village has been placed in the latter, of which the rates 
arc very moderate. 

There is no assumption area hero; but the village is taken as an instance. It was 
not thought necessary to assign villages to low circles for no other reason than that 
they had such areas. 

Salempur, Dudaura, pargana Behar (G. No. 142) (taluka Bhadri)— 

A hundred and forty-eight acres are cultivated by Thakurs, paying Rs. 579 rent, 
or Rs. 3-14-7 an acre. 
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Other tenants, who are of all classes, and a few Br&hmans, hold 205 acres at a rent 
of Rs. 1,166, the rate about Rs. 5-11. 

The rents of some holdings were analysed and were found to he at 1st circle rates; 
others at 2nd; others at 4th. The Brahman rents were at IV circle rates. The mauza 
was assigned to the 4th circle, though the large area held by ThSkurs at so very low a 
rate causes the standard rental to much exceed the corrected. There, however, the entire 
Thakur rental is inadequate. The village belongs to the taluka of Bhadri, where the 
Thakur tenants as a body are markedly favoured. The rate of their rents is below the 
circle rent-rate of the last settlement, which was Rs. 4-9-1. The all-round tenant rate 
of the mauza (Rs, 361 into 1485) is less than this. 

Bidhasin Mufrid, pargana Behar (G. No. 41)— 

Here the tenants are chiefly Kurmis, paying moderate rents ; some at rates of 7th 
circle, and some at very much lower. The village has been assigned to the 7th circle : 
for the rates are moderate for correction of the small khudkasht area cultivated by a 
non-resident purchaser, and several tenants pay exceptionally low rents. These details 
are further useful as explaining the differences between the standard and corrected 
rentals in the table in paragraph 19, showing the number of mauzas for each circle in 
which the standard rental exceeds the corrected. 

It is the great difference between the rents paid by high caste and low caste 
tenants and the impossibility of using the former as a basis for selection of standard 
rates that causes, in the majority of cases, the excess. 

Pira Nagar Ugapur, pargana Behar (G. No. 72)— 

Assigned to 1st circle, of which the rates are paid by the Brahman tenants, who hold 
half the cultivated area; other castes pay much higher—Rs. 11-3-2 an acre. In conse¬ 
quence, the corrected rental very much exceeds the standard : in fact, judging by rates, 
the soil might all have been classed as goind. The all-round rate (Rs. 964 for 104 
acres) is the goind rate of the 1st circle. This village is an example, among hundreds, 
of the moderateness of the rates, and that the soil has been, if anything, under-classified. 

Pura Pirgulam, mahal Bashiruddin, pargana Behar (G. No. 63)— 

Here tenants, all low castes, pay the rates of the 1st circle ; but there are some 14 
acres sir, so the mauza has been assigned to the 7 th circle. 

Chak Badri Alam, pargana Behar (G. No. 91)— 

Here though the tenants affe mostly Kurmis, and crops and cultivation excellent, 
rents are low, so the village has been assigned to the 7 th circle, of which the rates are 
the rates actually paid. The tenants are all Kurmis, who usually pay high rents, and 
the village is in all respects a 1st class one. Had the classification of circles been at 
all a topographical one, the village would have been assigned to a higher circle. 

Chak Adil Ali, pargana Behar (C. No, 92)— 

Here tenants are all low castes, paying rents at the rates of the first and fourth 
circles. The village has been assigned to the latter circle, the more moderate rateB 
being taken as representative. 

The following few villages belong to pargana Rampur ;— 

Biju Mau (G. No. 27) taluka Rdmpur— 

Here 151 acres were recorded and attested at a rent of Rs. 443, giving Rs. 2-14-11 
an acre. Other castes pay Rs. 381-13 for 51 acres ; rate Rs, 7-10-7. 

Br&hmans Rs. 79 for 12 acres. 

The village has been assigned to IV circle and the 151 acres corrected by circle 
ates, the rent not being genuine, because the land was the sir of certain Sombansis 
recently ejected. The taluqdar has made one Basant Singh lessee The 151 acres 
are really cultivated by teuauts on grain rents. 
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Bhatni (G. No. 82) taluka Rdmpur— 
Tenures with soil are as follows 

! Goind 
Manjhar.., 

Palo 


Acres. 
... 41 
... 21 
... 15 


Rate Rs. 8-14-6 an aero. 


! Goind 
Manjhar 
Palo,, 


77; rent Rs. 685-12-0 

Acres. 

... 17 

... 9 

... 1 


27 ; rent Rs. 202-0-0 

Rate Rs. 7-7-8, about 4th circle rates, obviously favoured. 


Goind 


Acres. 

5 

Manjhar ... ... 

... 

1 

Palo 

• * * 

1 

Rate Rs. 5-9-2, obviously favoured. 

Others pay Rs. 532 for 66 acres. 

Boils— 


7; rent Rs. 39. 

Acres. 

Goind ... rau 

... 

... 27 

Manjhar 

... 

... 19 

Palo 

... 

... 10 

Rate Rs. 9-8, the goind rate of the 1st circle. 

The village has been assignod to circle II 

Pura Balbhadra R&mpur subsettled (G. No. 51). 

Rents are as follows 


Br&hmans have 22 acres at Rs. 141 rent. 


Goind 



Acres. 

... 6"\ at rates . 

Rental. 

Rs. 

r 48 

Manjhar 

... 

... 

... 10 C of 4th . 

65 

Palo 

... 

... 

... 6 j circle | 

{ 2 4 

( 

Goind 


22 

Acres. 
... 8 

137 

Rs. 

64 

Others J 

Manjhar 

... 

... 9 

58 

l 

Palo 

... 

... 4 

24 




21 146 

Actual rent, Rs. 148 


Both sets pay nearly the same rates and the village is assigned accordingly to 
the 4th circle. 

Lobangpur (G. No. 168) taluka Rampur)-— 

Brahmans have land as follows :— 




Rental, 


Acres. 


Goind 

... 14 } , 

133 

Manjhar ... 

g i at rates of 2nd circle 1 

58 


23 

191 


Actual rent, Rs. 18 



Low castes have— 
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Goind 

Manjhar 

Palo 

Palo 


Acres 
50'l 
. 38 
. 15 

. 4 


at 2nd circle rates { 


107 


Rs. 

475 

247 

76 


798 


Actual rent Rs, 844. 

The village has been assigned to the 2nd circle. 

A few Th&kurs have 10 acres at a very low rent of Rs. 51. 

BhaJcara (G. No. 35), taluka Rdmpur, perpetually leased. 

Tenants are mostly low castes, paying the 1st circle rates :— 

Acres. 

Goind ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Manjhar ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Palo ... ... ... ... ... i 

10 

Rent, Rs. 87-6-11. 

This village is assigned to circle V, there being assumption areas, though the 
rates are unrepresented. 

Babupur Baliadurpur (G. No. 14), Rdmpur, sub-settled— 

Here tenants are nearly all low caste, paying a high rent of Rs. 9-8-11 an acre, the 
goind rate of the 1 st circle. 

The rnauza has been assigned to the 2nd circle, as the assumption area is large. 


PART III. 

ASSESSMENT CIRCLES. 

• 

1. The principles that guided tbe grouping of villages into circles have been so fully 
described that little more need be said about them. To recapitulate. No circles were 
made at the last settlement, so the classification was an entirely new one. The great 
variety of rent-rates from mahal to mahdl, from village to village, and from estate to 
estate, made topographical circles impossible. The circles consist of villages grouped 
together by reason of certain common rent-rates, derived from existing rentals adjudged 
adequate, that is, affording an accurate valuation of the land; and many of them also 
include villages which, on account of their natural capabilities, were assigned to them • 
the actual rates prevailing in them being either above those of any circle or much below 
the rates which the improved condition and the capacity of the land would justify. 
The rent-rate of the last settlement was used in the case of the latter class as a test of 
the inadequacy of the rates. Several instances of such villages have been given. Just 
as tbe extreme irregularity of the rent-rates precludes the possibility of a topographical 
arrangement of circles, so the higher circles do not monopolise all the best villages and 
the lower circles the worst. The higher circles contain many with large areas of 
markedly inferior soil. Such are many of the villages of the Paryawan estate in Manik- 
pur and of the talukas Kanti and Tajpur in Behar. 

It was, however, hut rarely that villages, in which rents were adjudged inadequate 
as not allowing for progress, were assigned to the higher circles. The object kept in 
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each village of the circle, should give a rental below the actual—kept many villages in 
lower circles than their capacity warranted. Many instances have already been given. 
A few more are added. 


Bhaunri, taluqa Tiloi, Ateha pargana (G. No. 13) — 




Correction rate 

... 5 

11 

4 

Old rent-rate 

... 5 

11 

10 

Present tenant-rate 

... 6 

10 

5 

PiDgri, pargana Ateha (G. No. 19) — 




Correction rate 

... 5 

10 

0 

Old rent-rate 

... 5 

3 

2 

Present tenant-rate 

... 6 

10 

9 


Mauza Joddopur, pargana Partabgark (G. No. 234)— 

The correction rate and the old rent-rate tally nearly. 

Many of the latter in a topographical arrangement of circles would have gained 
a much higher place, while some of those included in the higher circles would have 
gone down lower. For instance, the worst village in pargana Manikpur, mauza 
Sheikhpur Hisampur (G. No. 76), has been classed in the 6th circle; Madhwapur, 
pargana Manikpur (G. No. 110), a very inferior village, in the 2nd, The Lawana 
villages, all inferior, in the highest. Many villages of the Tiloi estate, assigned to the 
two lowest circles of the Ateha pargana, deserved higher places : for in several the 
statutory rental has decreased in the last twolve years, while the villages have improved, 
and the rate is sometimes below the old rent-rate, and at the same time large areas of 
the statutory holdings have been sub-let at higher rents. Table in appendix 9 shows 
the sub-let area of each village, with the rent. 

In pargana Manikpur, mauzas Shekhpur (G. No. 74) and Satbata (G. No, 62), 
inferior villages, have been assigned to the highest circles on account of the rents paid. 

2. The following table of the number of mahdls of each taluka and estate in each Table of miMIs arranged 
circle makes it plain that if circles are to be arranged by rents, many villages get into encircle. t0 esUte “ 
both higher and lower circles than their natural capabilities alone would justify:— 



Numbcrst)f mahals in each circle. 

Name of taluka or estate. 
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Pabgaxa Patti. 










TaluJcdari. 










1. Rae Madlio Prasada Singh, ( domat 


6 

26 

43 

20 
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Adharganj. 1 jarhan 

8 

3 

)7 

15 

3 




2. Rudra Partab Singh, Uraiya < domat 

3 

l(i 

12 

17 

3 




| 54 
| 167 

Rib. ( jarlmn 

1 

... 

1 

1 





3. Dewan Ran Bijai Bahadur f domat 

3 

13 

19 

33 

14 




Singh, Hissa 11, ( jarhan 

3 

18 

19 

3G 

0 




4. Dewan Indrapal Singh, Iliesa 9 J 

1 

5 

13 

19 

24 

11 

18 

17 

5 

5 
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5. Mushtarika, Hissa 9 and Hissa [ 

j j ( jarhan 

1 

3 

2 

4 

2 

lti 

4 

2 




| 34 

6. Thiknraiu Sutan Knar ... ■ 

3 

14 

3 

10 

5 

6 

2 




| 43 

7. Muslitarka Thakurain Sultan \ domat 




1 






Kuar and Slieikli Kifayat-ullali. t jarhan 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 




I 1 


view in the framing of circles—that the correction rates should be adequate rates, 
but at the same time strictly moderate, and if possible, when applied to tenants* land of 
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Number of mahSls in each circle. 


Name of taluka or estate. 

to 

To 

M 

3 

11 Circle. 

V 

"v 

(H 

O 

>~4 

JO 

ZJ 

u 

3 

O 

U 

3 

t> 

VI Circle. 

VII Circle. 

VIII Circle. 

J* A 

if . 

igJS 

|§3 

H 

Parq-ana Patti—( conoidJ. 





m 

B 

- 



'J'alukdari —(concld ). 





H 

H 




8. Thakurain Balraj Kuar 

f domat 
*" \ jarhan 

7 

2 

11 

3 

3 

6 

3 

1 

I 


... 

... 

| 36 

9. Bindeari Bakhsh Singh 

{ domat 
** l jarhan 


4 

2 

8 

1 

10 

6 

1 

m 

• 1 . 


3 32 

10. Cbnubarja Bakhsh Singh 

( domat 
“ (.jarhan 

... 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

7 

2 

1 

... 

... 


327 

11. Mnshtarka Cliauharja Bakhsh < domat 

. . . 


1 







Singh and Biudesri Bakhsh Singh ( jarhan 

... 








I 1 

12. Shankar Bakhsh Singh 

( domat 
“ (. jarhan 

... 

2 

2 

5 

2 

8 

7 

1 

... 

... 


} 27 

13. Thakurain Subhraj Kuar Wa- « domat 


3 

4 , 

n 

1 




j 20 

geshar Bakhsh Singh. 

t jarhan 

. • . 

1 


MSI 

2 




34. Udit Naraiu Singh 

( domat 
" Ijarhau 


3 

1 


fl 

1 

... 


... 

329 

15. Mnshtarka Madhpur 

\ domat 
" l jarhan 

1 

2 


m 

1 

... 

... 

... 

} 9 

10. Sitla Bakhsh Singh (Madhpur) ! 

... 

2 

1 

4 

j 

8 

5 

... 

... 

... 

... 

l 21 

17. Raghanath Singh (Isanpur) 

( domat 
(. jarhan 

... 

4 

1 

6 

3 

l 

... 

... 

••• 


Jl5 

18. R4ni DharamrSj Kuar 

(domat 
‘ (jarhan 

... 

c 

~7 

H 

n 

... 

*r* 


15 

19. Rai Jagatpal Singh 

( domat 
" 1jarhan 

'2 

3 

10 

~2 

1 

1 

n 

... 

... 


1- 

20. K&ja Partab Bahadur Singh j jarhan 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

) 11 

21. Lai Bahadur Singh, Athgawa 

\ dOmat 

1 jarhan 

... 

3 

1 


1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 7 

22. Thakurain Jaipal Kuar 

j domat 
' (jarhan 

... 



2 

3 

2 

1 

... 

... 


jiO 

23. Xiae Madho Prasada and Rani $ domat 

1 

Wji 

1 




*** 


Dharamr&j Kuar. 

l jarhan 


tfVJH 





... 

I 5 

24. Thakurain Sultdn Kuar anc 

f domat 










Hdrshankar Prasada, &c. 

i jarlian 


|| Mir 1 






H 


25. Hue Madho Parshad Singh and ( domat 


iJl.vI 





Ml 


Kija Partab Bahadur Singh. 

i jarhan 
\ domat 
' ) iarhan 

• •• 

... 


•»» 


... 


H 

I* 

26. Jagannath Bakhsh Singh 

... 

... 

3 


1 

... 

... 

»»• 

] 6 

27. Bishunath Singh and Shankar ( domat 

1 

6 

2 

1 



... 

• •• 

!* 

Bakhsh Singh. 

\ jarhan 

... 

1 



... 




28. Shamsher Bahadur Singh 

f domat 
(jarhan 

... 

... 


... 

1 


... 

... 

i> 

29. Bijai Bahiidur Singh 

(domat 
(jarhan 

... 


1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

»#• 

1* 

30. Raghunath Singh ., 

1 domat 
ljarhan 

... 

... 

... 

1 1 

... 


... 

... 

I 1 

31 Dilraj Kuar ... 

( domat 
i, jarhan 



... 

1 



... 

... 

V 

32. Sirtaj Kuar ... 

t domat 
\ jarhan 

... 


... 

1 


... 



J‘ 

33. Babu Jang Bahadur Singh .. 

j domat 
\ jarhan 

... 


... 

1 




... 

J‘ 

34. Madho Singh etc, 

j domat 
t jarhan 


... 

... 

'”1 



... 

... 

i 1 

35. Parsidh Narayau Singh, etc. ... 

< domat 
! jarhan 


... 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

l 2 

36. B. Bisheshar Bakhsh Singh ... 

( domat 



... 

1 


... 



h 

( jarhan 

... 



... 

U, 

_ 

... 


i 1 

37. Kishunpal Singh 

C domat 
l jarhan 


.1* 

... 

... 

1 

... 


... 

!■ 

Total, Talukdari 

1 domat 
jarhan 

21 

17 

121 

71 

165 

77 

198 

117 

57 

22 

... 



• 866 

38. Mufrid estates 

f domat 



0 

15 

3 




■53 


(jarhan 

2 


4 

32 

1 

... 



39. Single mufrid mahals 

( domat 

... 

33 

42 

38 

6 
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)jarhan 

2 

■ dl 

14 

9 

1 



... 

Muafi 

( domat 
^ jarhan 


”1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total, Pargana Fatti 

f domat 

21 

136 

216 

25 

66 


... 

... 

1,055 

!. jarlian 

19 

89 

95 

138 

21 

... 

... 


PaROANA PAHTA’bg-ARH. 





■ 

1 





Talulcdari 





HI 

HI 





1. Raja l J artab Bahadur Singh 


59 

21 

Kll 

HI 

811 
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2. Babu 13hairoil Baklish Singh 


25 

14 

28 J 

13 

2 




82 

3, Babu Jagmohan Singh 

... 

21 

31 

16 ! 

2 

2 

... | 

... 

52 
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Name of taluka or estate. 


Number of mahals in each circle. 


PABQASA PabtXb04T!h—( cuncld .). 

Talukddri ^conoid.). 


4 Bubu Babuain Swklimj Knar 
5. Babu Ban Bahadurpal Siugh 
(i. Babu Hardat Singh 

7. Babu Bajrang B.hddur Singh 

8. Raja Chhitpal Singh 

9. Babu Jagat Bahadur Singh 

10. Mushtarka Babuain Birauj Khar and 

Gambhir Singh, &c. 

11. Raja Partab Bahadur Singh and Kalu 

Singh. 

12. Raja Partab llahddur Singh and Ram 

Naraiu Singh. 

11. Babu Surajpal Singh ... _ 

14. Raja Partah Bahadur Singh and 

Kandhir Singh. 

15. Babuain Biranj Kuar and Sheo Bakhsh 

Singh, &c. 

16. Raja Partab Bahadur Singh and Baij- 

nath Singh, &c. 

17. Raja Partab Bahadur Singh and Babu 

Bhairon Bakhsh Singh. 

Total, TaluUdilri 

3/LuJrid estates. 

18. Shaikh Asgliar All 

19. Ali Raza and ltasul Muhammad, &c. ... 

20. Randhir Singh ... ... 

21. Bbagwan Singh 

22. Rdin Bahadur Singh 

23. Jokhu Siugh 

24. Asaf Ali Khan 

25. Sugrnn Singh 

20. Ram Prasada Siugb 

27. .radonath Singh ... 

28. Sitla Kakhsh Singh ... . 

20, Babu Radha Nath 

80. Naukn Singh 

81. Ajodbia Singh 

82. llanuman Bakhsh Singh ... 

83. Kandhai Singh 
34. llhagwau Singh 
33. Sheo Guinea Singh 
30. Chauharja Singh 

37. Other small estates ... 

Total, JXufrid estates 

Single raufrid mahals ... • • ■ 

Muafl ... 

Nazul ... 

Total, Pnrgana Fartdbgark 

PAKGAKA Ateha. 

Talukilari. 

J. Raul Harbans Kuar 

2. Tbakur Balwaut Siugh 

3. Lai Sripat Siugh 

4. Babu Gauga Bakhsh Singh 

Total, Talulcdari ... 

Mufrid estate»• 

Estates of more than two mahals 

Single jnalidls 

Muafi 

Total ... .. 

Total, Pargana Ateha 


1C 

9 

3 

15 

6 


1G2 


1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

35 

~72 


30 

"l 


274 


CO 


65 

15 

2 

i ♦ * 

2 

2 

*•« 


13 


36 


17 

1 


119 


15 
11 

16 
9 
7 


o 


o 

> 


138 


2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 
2 
1 

4 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
3 

50 

1)0 


5 o -a 
tj r* 

o! ® c3 
-*_£+* 


64 


36 


2 

7 

1 

To 

17 


314 


11 


30 


21 

3 


118 


11 


11 


1 

13 

3 

j.7 

28 


n 

l 

~23 


18 


4 

10 

1 

To 


S3 


10 


10 


14 


39 

32 

32 

20 

16 

0 

7 


4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

"m 


20 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

111 

*239"" 

114 

4 

1 

”848* 


28 

6 

10 

5 


49 


9 

36 

G 


51 

100 


39 
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Number of mahSlB in each circle. 


Name of taluks or estate. 

1 Circle. 


III Circle. 

IV Circle. 

V Circle. 

VI Circle. 

VII Circle. 

_2 

u 

5 

i —* 

H- 1 
•-H 
?> 

J5 A 

* 

-5 s . 

_ T3 P 

1 §5 

PAEOANA Dhinqwas. 



B 








JJalukdati. 










■ 

1. T.al Sheo Pariah Singh ... 


7 


25 

6 

10 

23 

4 

... 

89 

2. Lai Sitla Bakhsh Singh 

... 

8 


7 

... 

4 

2 



28 

3. Lai Chhatardhari Singh 

... 

8 


3 

... 

4 

1 


... 

20 

4. Shamlat Taluka Lai. Sitla Bakhsh 

and 



3 


2- 

2 



10 

Lai Chhatardhari Singh. 











B. Kae Sarahjit Singh 

•«» 



... 

... 

... 

1 


... 

1 

Total, Talukddri 

... 

23 

22 

38 

6 

2G 

29 

4 


148 

Mnfrid estates 


3 

2 

1 



1 



7 

Single mufrid Mttbals 


2 

... 

1 

... 

... 


... 

... 

3 

Muafi ... 

... 

3 

3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

6 

Total 


8 

5 

2 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

16 




■ 








Total, Pargana Dhingwas 

... 

31 

mm 

40 

6 

26 

30 

4 


164 

Pabgana Bkhab. 











Taluhddti. 











1. Kae Sarahjit Singh of Bhadri 

... 

... 

10 

2 

18 

8 

13 

89 

n 

96 

2. Lai Cnhatarpal Singh of Tajpur 


7 

10 

... 

4 

... 

1 

4 

i 

27 

3. Lai Chandarpal Singh of Kanti 

... 

G 

7 

1 

G 


... 

3 

i 

24 

4. Tb&kurain Kt^hobans Knar of Shamspur, 

3 

7 

IM 

6 

1 

1 

4 

2 

24 

5. Shamlat Taluka Tajpur, Kanti 

and 1 

... 



1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

Shamspur. 











G Lai Kaghoraj Singh of Bargou 

... 

3 

G 


6 

1 

1 

[ 4 

1 

22 

7. Shamlat Taluka Knndrajit, 


... 

1 §11 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

... 

1& 

».e.,Bargon, Tajpur, Kanti and Shamspur. 










8. Lai Saralxlaun Singh 


1 

G 

£.,1 

3 

in 

... 

2 

»•« 

12 

0, Baliu Ruudhir Singh 

... 

... 


... 

G 

1 

2 

1 1 

... 

H 

10. Raja Parts!) Bahadur Singh 



SSEEf 

... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

... 

7 

11. Lai Shoo Partab Bahadur Siugli 

... 

... 

we 

... 

1 

2 

1 

1 

... 

G 

Total 


20 


5 

50 

16 

21 

63 

16 

241 

Mufrid estates ... ... 


1 

G 

m 

11 

3 

3 

14 

2 

40 

Single mufriu mahals 

... 


1 

■9 


4 

4 

10 

2 

29 

Muafi 


3 

3 1 



U 

2 

2 

1 

14 

Nazul ••• 

... 



11 


m\ 

... 


... 

1 

Total, Pargana, Beliar 

*•« 

24 

fJl 

6 

72 

25 

30 

89 

21 

828 

Pargana Manikppb. 











Talithdari. 







i 




1. Raja Rainpal Singh 

... 

19 

20 


7 

...» 

2 

1 

... 

49- 

2. Eae Sarahjit Singh 

• If 

1 

* M 1 


*** 



2 

... 

3 

Total Talnkadart 

... | 

20 

20 


7 

... 

2 

3 

... 

52 

Mufrid estates 


13 

12 


12 


3 

B 

3 

48. 

Single mnfrid mahals •.* 

... 

7 

18 

2 

4 

1 

4 

■a 

3 

45 

Muafi mahals ... ... ■ 

... 

6 

3 

... 


... 

m 

B 

... 

10 

Total, Pargana Mauikpur 

... 

46 

53 

2 

23 

1 

10 


0 

155 

Pargana Ramtub. 











TaluTcdari, 











1. Raja Rainpal Singh 


30 

25 

13 

39 

21 

13 

16 

8 

160 

2. Rani Jaibans Kuar ... 

... 


1 

B 

10 

... 

3 

10 

5 

30 

Total, Talukdar 

fft 

30 

2G 

14 

49 

21 

16 

26 


190 

Mufrid estate ... ... 

... 

... 

m 

B 


fl 

B 

... 

B 

2 

Total, Fargana RSmpur 

— 

30 

27 

14 

60 

21 

16 

26 

8 

192 
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It is unnecessary to discuss each estate in detail, The principal ones only may be 
mentioned. 

(1) Taking pargana Patti, estate of Uriya Dili, out of 54 mauzas, 33 have been 
assigned to the 1st, 2nd and 3rd circles; 21 to the 4th and 5th. Some of the latter are 
undoubtedly inferior riverside mauzas; but in others rents have been kept down by 
favour and caprice on the part of the landlord. 

The estate of ThSkurain Sultiu Kuar is seen to be a high-rented one: for out of its 
43 mauzas, 3 belong to the highest circle; ] 7 to the 2nd of each tract; and 15 to the 3rd 
of each tract; while only eight have been assigned to 4th and 5th. 

The estate of Diwan Rtinbijai Bahadur Singh has six villages in the highest circle 
of each tract; 31 in the second; 38 in the third; 92 in the two lowest. Of the latter 
villages many are inferior ; but others are good ones, in which many holdings are 
held by Brahmans and relatives at very low rents. 

High and low rented villages appear to bo fairly distributed in the estate of Diwan 
Indrapal Singh; the small estates of ltai Jagatpal Singh and Thakurain Balr&j Kuar 
are very highly rented. Out of the 19 villages of the first, 15 are included in the two 
first circles, and out of the 36 villages of the second, 23. 

The estate of Rai Madho Prasad Singh, a careful landlord, is much more moderate¬ 
ly rented than that of any of the others mentioned : many more than half of its villages 
belonging to the two lowest circles. As each estate of any size includes good and bad 
villages, these figures are an index to lenient or severe management. 

In mufrid mahiils rents appear to be moderate to judge by their arrangement in 
the various circles. 

(2) In pargana Partabgarh half the villages of the estates of Iiiija. Part&b Bahd- 
dur and of Baku Bbairou Bakbsli Singh belong to the 1st and 2nd circles; nearly 
half of those of the Domipur ta’.uka to the highest circle; half those of the Bais- 
pur taluka to the highest circle; six out oi' sixteen of the villages of the estate of Raja 
Chhitpal Singh to the 1st circle. Of the larger mufrid estates, those of Slrekh Asghar 
AH and of Randhir Singh are highly rented. In this pargana, however, the proportion 
of moderately rented mauzas, viz., those of the 4th ci (fie (314 out of 848) is largei than 
that in pargana Patti of the erresponding circle ;311 out o 1,055). 

(3) In pargana Ateha the estate of Rani Ilarbans Kuar (Tiloi claims 10 out of 
the 14 villages of the lowest circles. The pargana consists of 100 mahdls, of which 47 
belong to the 5th and 6th circles: of these 19 are villages of the Tiloi estate. Of the 
villages of this estate contained in the other circles, some are sub-settled and the rents 
in. them consequently fair. 

(4) In pargana Dhingwas rents run higher. The lowest circle consists of only 4 
villages, while each estate has a large proportion of villages in the higher circles. The 
rents of mufrid villages also run high. 

(5) In pargana Bihar by far the larger proportion of low-rented villages belongs to 
the Bhadri estate, of which the talukdar is an extremely lenient, if not careless, landlord. 
More than half the villages of his estate belong to the two lowest circles, and in many 
of them the present tenant-rate is little, if at all, over the last settlement rent-rate. 
On the other hand, many more than half the villages of the Tajpur and Kanti talukas 
belong to the two highest circles. The classification of villages by estates shows that 
in all thelalukdari estates except that of Bhadri, rents run high. 

(6) In pargana Manikpur the proportion of talukdari and of mufrid mauzas in 
the higher circles is still greater. Thirty-nine out of 49 villages of Raja lidmpal Singh's 
estate belong to the two highest circles. Similarly most of those of the Paryawan 
(mufrid) estate. 


Pargana Patti. 


Pargana Fartibgarh. 


Pargana Ateha, 


Pargana Dhingwas. 


Pargana Bebar. 


Pargsna Manik^uu, 



Pargana R£nipur. 


Circle* an indication of 
preponderance of cer-. 
tain castes. 


Proportions of land held 
by different classes of 
tenants in different cir¬ 
cles. 


Season why the rental of 
the tenants’ land is in 
some circles exceeded 
by tbe rental by stand- 
ard rates. 
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(7) In pargana Rampur tbe three highest circles are nearly monopolised by the 
estate of Raja Ilampal Singh, 

3. The table in Chapter X of areas and rents with the all-round rate, and the pro¬ 
portion that the areas hear to the entire cultivated area iti each circle of each pargana 
held by (1) Brahman, (2) Thakur, (6) Kayesth, (4) other castes of tenants, shows that 
there is this amount of consistency in rents paid by all tenants, that the all-round.rate 
of rent paid by each of the four classes nearly invariably decreases with each circle of 
each pargana. 

4. Brahman tenants have the largest proportion of the cultivated area in pargana 
Dhiugwas, viz., 37 - 23; in Patti and Beliar not mueli lower. They are scarcest in par¬ 
gana Manikpur. In Dhingwas pargana the Brahman rate for the lowest circle is below 
the last settlement rate, and the Brahmans absorb half the cultivated area of that circle. 
Similarly in circles of the other parganas, where the Brahmans have the lion's share of 
the cultivated area, they pay a rate below the last settlement rate. In Circle V-j. of 
pargana Patti the Brahman-held area is 59'58 per cent, of the whole : the rate paid by 
them Rs. 3-8-2 an acre; the last settlement rate Rs. 3-8-6. In pargana Partfibgarh, 
where the Brahman-lield area is 24'43 per cent, of the whole, their rent-rate in each circle 
is above that of the last settlement, though it comes down very low in some. 

In pargana Atelia, where in no circle does the percentage of the Brahman-tenant 
area exceed 26'72 ; in pargana Behar, where in only the 7th and 8th circles does it 
reach 32 51 and 34 99 ; in pargana Manikpur, where its highest figure is 2T55 per 
cent.; and in pargana Rampur, where it reaches 27 89 per cent, in the 3rd and 4th 
circles only—the same Unrig recurs. 

With regard to Thakur tenants, in any pargana where their area is largest, their 
rate in one or two circles is exceeded by the last settlement rent incidence. In pargana 
Patti, domat tract, this occurs in Circles I and V. In the 4th. circle, jarhan tract, 
which has many Thakur holdings, the Thakur rate only nominally exceeds the rate of 
the last settlement. 

In pargana Partabgarh, Circle V, which has the largest proportion of Thukur-held 
area, the Thakur rate is nearly the same as the last settlement rate. 

In pargana Atelia, which lias a larger proportion of Thakur tenants than any other 
pargana, the Thakur rate of Circles V and VI falls short of the last settlement rent- 
incidence. In pargana Dhingwas it is similarly deficient in the two lowest circles. 
In pargana Beliar in the 7th circle, in pargana Manikpur in the 8th and in pargana 
Rampur also in the 8 tli. 

5 . This table should show how in all the circles of each pargana if the standard 
rates applied to the tenant-held area of any circle give a rent exceeding the actual 
rental, the reason is to he found in the many low-rented holdings of Brahman, Thakur, 
and Kayesth tenants in each village, and the fact that, as far as possible, many such 
inadequate rentals were left out of account for the purpose of deducing standard rates 
from recorded rents. In some circles the rent-rate of the land hela by ope or other 
of these classes is below the rent incidence for the cultivated area of that circle of the 
last settlement. Standard rates, if they arc to afford an accurate valuation of the land, 
should not in every instance, when applied to tbe tenant area of a village, give a rent 
falling short of the actual rent: nor, if they give a higher rent, ought the rates to be 
blamed as excessive in themselves or excessive on account of the exaggeration of the 
goindarea in the soil classification. 

The table further shows in what proportion the rent-rate for each class of tenants 
has progressed since the last settlement. It is unnecessary to discuss this matter in 
detail. 

The following table shows for each, pargana tbe percentage of increase in the rate 
paid by low-caste tenants on the rate paid by (1) Brahman tenants, (2) Thakur tenant.s 
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Name of pargana. 

Brahman 
rent-rate. 

Thakur 
rent. rate. 

Other caste 
rent-rate. 

Percentage of increase °f 

Ui 

r* 

t- 

rt 

C 

s 

as 

Column 4 
oyer 2. 

Column 4 
over 3. 

1 

2 

*3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a, p. 




Tahsil and pargana Patti 

6 2 0 

4 14 11 

7 2 10 

40'04 

45-51 


Pargana Partabgarh 

5 6 5 

4 12 

3 

6 14 5 

27-77 

44-81 


„ Ateha ... ... 

4 12 10 

4 10 

3 

6 3 7 

29-61 

34-12 


Tahsil Fartdbgarh ... 

5 4 9 

4 11 

9 

6 12 9 

28 31 

43-56 


Pargana Dhingwas ... 

5 3 9 

4 15 

7 

7 0 1 

33 83 

40-84 


„ Behar 

6 11 6 

5 1 

5 

6 10 0 

15-85 

30-19 


„ Manikpur ... 

0 9 0 

6 1 

6 

7 7 3 

13-25 

22-31 


„ Rampur 

6 6 5 

5 3 

3 

7 8 8 

17-82 

44-94 


Tahsil Kunda 

5 12 11 

5 2 

8 

7 1 1 

23 03 

36-79 


District Partabgarh ... 

5 6 7 

4 14 

8 

7 0 2 

29-83 

42 58 



6 . Bhur rates. A brief explanation of the rates of each circle is necessary. In tahsil 
Patti for the 4th circle, domat tract, a bhur rate of Its. 2-8 was fixed. It was perhaps a 
mistake that a separate bknr rate for each circle of Patti was not decided on. This was 
done for all the other parganas. Pargana Partabgarh has the largest bhur, 1970 per cent, 
area, and the bhur rates were fixed extremely low to allow for large villages with 
immense bhur areas, such as Khajurni and Rfinjitpur Chilbila. In pargana Dhingwas, 
which lies in a hollow, there is little if any bhur proper. It contains no rivers nor 
ravines. For parganas Ateha, Behar, Manikpur and R&mpnr one uniform goind bhur 
rate, another manjhar bhur rate , and another palo bhur rate, was fixed for facility of 
office work. The bhur rates are very moderate, and perhaps for this reason arbitrary 
for some circles ; but actual rates vary extremely for bhur soil. The TarSi laud of the 
Chamraura, Pareya, Bakulahi uadis, all classed as bhur, sometimes rents for Rs. 6 
and Rs. 8 an acre. Similarly the hollows near rivers which are flooded in the 
rains and retain moisture, have been classed as bhur, but sometimes pay high rents. 
Such rents were found in Ranjitpur Chilbila, pargana Partabgarh (G. No. 351), and 
many other villages. 

Most of the villages having large areas of bhur belong to the lowest circles; but 
many also to the highest. The estates of Tajpur, Kanti, Paryawan and Ritmpur, of 
which many villages are high placed, abound in bhur land. 

7. Owing to large tracts growing ek-fasli rice scattered throughout the district, 
a somewhat lower rate for palo was adopted in each pargana for certain circles ■ in 
pargana Patti the rice tracts north and south of the Sye were sharply defined, and 
the pargana was therefore divided into a domat tract and a matyar tract, each having 
an equal number of circles. 

In the 2nd and 3rd circles of the matyar tract the palo-rate fixed was Rs. 4 ; while 
in the corresponding circles of the domat tract it was Rs. 5 and Rs. 4-13 ) in the 4th circle 
of the former tract it was Rs. 3-3 and in the latter Rs. 4. The whole of the Dhingwas 
pargana is a vice-growing tract, and the palo-rates fixed are Rs. 4 for the 1 st, 2nd and 3 rd 
circles, and for the 4th and 5th circles Rs. 3-3; for the 7th Rs. 2 - 8 , For all the parganas, 
except that of Patti, the pa'o-rates for several circles were made as low as possible, not 
because the Patti palo-rates were excessive, but 6 imply because rates slightly more 
moderate would, when applied to assumption areas, help towards reducing sudden and 
great enhancements of revenue. 

8 . A few instances of palo-rates declared or deduced are as follows 

Mirpur Banolii (Behar G. No. 224}— 

Deduced rate, Rs. 3 a bigha, 

40 


Explanation of the n 
each circle. 


Palo rate for tract* g 
ing ek-fasli rice. 


Instances of actual p 
rates. 
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27 

Barai, mallei Kanti (Bhadri estate of pargana Behar, G. No. 


Soils. 


Acres. 

Rates. 

Rs. 

Rent. 

Rs. 

Goind 

... 

... 27 

10 

270 

Manjhar 

* ♦ • • • * 

... 7 

8 

56 

Palo ... ... ... 95 

Actual rent, Rs. 690 

This give Rs. 4 as the palo-rate per acre, 1st circle, 
Akhtiari Kotila (Behar pargana, G. No. 3)— 

4 

380 

706 

Soils 


Acres. 

Rato. 
Rs. a. 

Rent. 
Rs. a. 

Goind 

Ml ... 

... 3 

6 0 

18 0 

Manjhar 

M. 

... 1 

4 8 

4 8 

Palo 

... 

... 34 

2 8 

85 0 


107 8 
Actual rent, Rs. 92. 

This gives Rs. 2-8 as the adequate rate for palo, 8 th circle, to which the village 
belongs. The admitted rate for palo land was Rs. 2 a bigha. 

In Silawatpur (pargana Behar, G. No, 148) Rs. 2-8 a bigha was the admitted rate 
for palo. 

Eeason for many circles of 9. For parganas Dhingwas, Behar, Rdmpur, Manibpur and Ateha the number 

pargmma Dtingwas^Be- 0 f e j r(! l C3 was increased in order that villages having large rice-growing areas and in 
imd Ateha. ’ which the goind rate was high and the manjhar moderate, might be separated from those 

in which the rice-growing area was lower rented or larger. For instance, in pargana 
Dhingwas in the 1st, 2nd and 4th circles the goind-rate is the same, and in the 3rd and 
5th the goind rate is the same. In the 2 nd, 3rd, 4tli and 5th the manjhar-rate is the 
same ; in the 1st, 2nd and 3rd, the palo-rate is Rs, 4; in the 5th and 6 th, Rs. 3-3-0. 

The rates of the circles of Ateha were framed on the same principle, there being 
in eacb certain villages with manjhar soil rented nearly as high as goind, and others in 
which the rent-rate of manjhar was more moderate, though the goind-ratc was high. 
In parganas Bohar, Manikpur and Rdmpur, villages were found in which the 
ordinary rates of the goind soil were high and those of the manjhar fields, which were 
partly ek-fasli rice fields, partly dhan fields growing second crops, very moderate: hence 
the different manj'nar-rates for the first three circles and for the next three. The 
circles though shown as eight in number, are really only four, the two first being 
subdivided into three each. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IRRIGATION. 


J, The following table sohws all statistics connected with irrigation : 


Statistics. 
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Statement showing state of irrigation and number 


Name of pargans. 

Cultivated art 

Irrigated from 

>a. 

S* 

p 

Total cultivated area. 

Percentage of increase 
since last settle* 
ment. 

'SJ 

Ss 

Other sources. 

'rt 

© 

H 

Of column 2. 

Of column 3. 

Of column 4. 

Of column 5. 

1 

2 


4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

10 

s Last settlement... 

50,13d 

58,160 

1,03,296 

35,327 






Tahsil and pargana Patti 3 











(. Present 

do. 

30,493 

36,320 

75,813 

79,919 

1,55,732 

... 


III 

126-22 

( Last 

do. 

41.218 

47,503 

88,731 

34,935 

12,366 



... 

*«f 

Pargana Partabgarh ... 3 











(_ Present 

do. 

78,990 

18,062 

97,052 

37,255 

1,34,307 

91-94 

... 

9-38 

6-64 

r Last 

do. 

15,871 

5,889 

21,760 

4,071 

25,834 

... 



... 

Pargana Atcha ... j 











(, present 

do. ... 

14,764 

3,634 

18,398 

10,644 

29,042 

... 

... 


161-37 

r Last 

do. 

57,089 

53,393 

1,10,491 

39,009 

1,49,500 



... 

• •a 

Tahsil Partabgarh ... } 











(. Present 

do. 

93,754 

21,696 

1,15,450 

47,899 

1,63,349 

67-72 

... 

449 

22-78 

^ Last 

do. 

4,601 

21,500 

26,101 

2,323 

28,424 

... 




Pargana Lliingwas ... < 











\ Present 

do. 

6,820 

14,862 

20,688 

11,083 

31,771 

26-62 

... 


377-17 

( Last 

do. 

21?T93 

30,905 

52,698 

16,790 

60,438 

1M 


... 


Pargana Bchar < 











V Present 

do. 

19,701 

15,039 

31,740 

44,806 

79,540 

... 


... 

166-99 

/ Last 

do. 

8,892 

9,781 

18,673 

5,736 

24,409 



... 


Pargana Manikpur ... < 











(. Present 

do. 

9,590 

4,780 

14,370 

13,040 

27,416 

7-72 


IM 

144-87 

f Last 

do. 

12,091 

22,136 

34,227 

3,965 

38,192 

... 


... 

... 

Pargana Earn pur ... < 











(. Present 

do. 

13,364 

18,053 

31,417 

9,685 

41,102 

10-57 

... 

... 

144-36 

( Last 

do. 

47,377 

84,322 

1,31,099 

28,814 

1,60,513 



... 


Tahsil Kunda ... s 











v. Present 

do. 

48,481 

52,734 

1,01,215 

78,620 

1,79,835 

2-33 

... 

... 

173-20 

^ Last 

do. 

1,64,602 

1,90,874 

3,45,4S6 

1,03,150 

4,48,636 

... 

• «e 

... 


District Partabgarh ... < 











\ Present 

do. 

1,81,728 

1,10,750 

2,92,478 

2,06,438 

4,98,916 

17-54 

... 

... 

100-13 
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of wells at the past and present settlements. 


Percentage of decrease 

Percentage out of cultivated 
area. 

Number of 
existing wells. 




flince iaat settle¬ 
ment. 


Of are irrigated 
from. 


eS 

£ 

s 

Ss 

Q. 


w 

s 

£ 

a 

*3 

o 

o 

Of column 3. 

Of column 4. 

Of column 5. 

Wells. 

Other sources. 

Total. 

li¬ 

ft 

U 

a 

a 

m 

1 


u 

<s 

a 

o 

■*» 

3 

04 

4) 

TS 

9 

to 

I 

■< 

a 

.2 

Vi 

c5 

*£? 

u 

V 

? 

s? 

> 

< 

Remark.. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


... 



36 18 

38-85 

74-53 

25 47 

2,142 

2,748 

... 

10-29 

The number of masonry wells ahow- 
in column 19 is the aggregate of 
numbers of wells recorded as ben 

21 23 

31-68 

2661 


25 36 

23*32 

48-68 

51-32 

5,010 

2,615 

16-31 

518 

longing to last settlement by the 
Amin out of wells existing in the 
year of verification. The last set¬ 
tlement report gives no parganawar 


• it 



33-33 

38-42 

71-75 

28-25 

1,343 

! 



3 63 

detail. Per tahsils the following 
figures are given :— 

' . R«- 

k«* 

01-98 

' 

... 

58*81 

i 

13-44 

72*25 

i 

27 75 

3,850 

7,634 

22-60 

6-87 

For Tahsn Patti ... 2,135 

„ „ Partubgarh ... 1,809 

„ „ Kunda ... 3,084 

m 

... 


.«• 

61-43 

22-80 

84-23 

15-77 

483 

76 

••• 

28-39 

7,028 

Add for pargana Atoha, for¬ 
merly part of tahsil Salon 

6-91 

38-29 

15-45 


50-84 

12-51 

63-35 

36-65 

1,153 

pfflmT 

1,127 

24-50 

6*48 

(which has been, except 
f or pargana Atelm, trans¬ 
ferred to Rae Bareli dis¬ 
trict) taking the Amin’s 

*«• 


... 

"* 

3819 

85-72 

73*91 

26-0!) 

1,826 

10,091 

... 

4-79 

figures ... ... 483 

7,511* 

«*• 

59-36 



57-39 

13-29 

70-681 

29-32 


8,701 

22-78 

6 81 

. 

* The number of wolls at last set¬ 
tlement may therefore be put at 

Ml 

... 

... 

... 

1618 

7565 

91-83 

1 8-17 

nwiTiv. 1 . 

499 

141 

• •• 

7-30 

7,511; number shown in column 
19 is 6,423, the difference 1,088 
may be claimed to have ceased to 

• « 

30-87 

20‘73 

... 

18-33 

46 77 

6512 

; 34-86 

i 

1,026 

39 

17-49 

5-47 

exist or to have been rebuilt dur¬ 
ing the currency of the settle 
went period. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

31-36 

44*48 

75-84 

24-16 

987 

2,08.9 

... 

7 08 


9-00 

51-31 

34-08 

... 

24-77 

18-90 

43-67 

56-33 


1,636 

22-34 

4-86 



... 

... 


36-43 

40-07 

76-50 

2350 

325 

1,078 

... 

6-32 


• M 

51-13 

23 05 


34-98 

17-48 

52-41 

47-59 

712 

1,306 

19-76 

4-75 


... 

... 

... 

... 

31-68 

57-94 

89-62 


644 

1,057 

*•» 

7-U 


... 

18-45 

8-21 

• a. 

32-51 

43-93 

76-44 

23-56 

1,351 

814 

1873 

6’45 


Ml 

... 


... 

29-52 

52-53 


17-95 

2,455 

4,365 

... 

6-95 


• it 

37-46 

23 60 

... 

26-96 

29-32 

56-28 

43-72 


3,794 

19-57 

6-21 


... 

... 

... 


34-46 

42-55 


22*99 

; 

64-23 


... 

6-54 


... 

41-45 

15-34 

J 

30-42 

22-20 

58-62 

i 41-39 

1 

15,622 

14,570 

19-37 

6-04 



•il 
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Irrigation of enoh par- 
tana discussed. 
Uliingwas pargana, 


Patti pargana. 


Pargana Pat t.ibgarh. 


Ateha pargarnfo, 


Beliar pargana. 


Manikpur pargana- 


Bampur pargana. 


Habitually irrigated area. 


The irrigated area of the last settlement is clearly the irrigable, though in 
the settlement report it is called the irrigated, area. The present irrigated area for 
all parganas except Partabgarh, is the area actually irrigated only in the year of 
verification, and for Partabgarh, the average irrigated area of that year and for the two 
preceding years : a classification which is at once manifest in the increase in the present 
over the past irrigated area for that pargana alone contrasted with the decrease in the 
others. 

That the statistics of the present settlement are accurate is proved by the 
decrease of the irrigated area in spite of the great improvement in the means of irriga¬ 
tion and in spite of the extension of the cultivated area. The irrigated area of the 
year of verification is 5S'62 per cent, out of the total cultivated area. 

2. The capacity of each pargana in respect of irrigation is proved by the table. 

In pargana Dhingwas only 18'33 per cent, is irrigated by means of wells; 46''77' 

by other sources, viz., jhils and tanks. This is the only pargana which does not touch a 
stream and of which the natural soil is nearly homogeneous. 

In Patti, which is the largest pargana of the district and has a fair share of broken 
as well as of level rice-growing land, the well-irrigated and tank-irrigated areas are 
nearly equal, i.e., 25'36 and 2332 per cent, respectively. The proportions at the 
last settlement show a similar equality. 

This pargana is traversed by more streams than any other and has fewer large 
natural tanks or jhils, in consequence well-irrigation is more prevalent: the well-irrigated 
area is 5tS'81; the tank-irrigated 13*44 per cent. Here the three years* statistics 
are of use as showing how amply protected by wells the cultivated area is. True, the 
pargana has a very large supply of kachcha wells, but many of these are lasting. 
I have found many of ten and twelve years of age : they all contain a good supply 
of water, are easily dug, and are workable all day. Their cost varies from Rs. 5 to 
Bs. 25 and Rs. 80, according as they have a wooden cylinder or frame or one made of 
twigs. That the tanks are capable of supplying ample irrigation the figures of the last 
settlement show, for a larger area was returned as tauk-irrigated than as well- 
irrigated. 

Pargana Ateha, which is both bounded and crossed by streams, is perhaps tetter 
supplied with masonry wells, and its tank-irrigated area has been very much reduced. 
The number of the former kind of wells slightly exceeds that of kachcha ones. 

The recorded well-irrigated area of pargana Beliar appears unduly small, and there 
are no indications that it is worse off; for water than any other. It is both amply sup¬ 
plied with masonry wells and has also a large area under very serviceable tanks and jtffls. 

The small pargana of Manikpur, lying along the Ganges, has a much larger 
well-irrigated area than pargana Behai', and has also a large tank-irrigated area. 
Like pargana Partabgarh, the number of its kachcha wells is double that of its masonry. 

The larger part of pargana Rumpur resembles pargana Dhingwas in being covered 
with jhils, consequently the jliil-irrigated area is considerably greater than tiiat 
watered by wells. 

3. The irrigated percentage, viz,, 72'25, of pargana Partabgarh, is probably a fair 
sample of the area of the entire district, that is regularly irrigated every three years. 
The whole pargana of Dhingwas, and ell the level parts of parganas Patti, Bampur and 
Behar, are easily irrigable from existing sources. The first-named has many villages 
of which the wells are not used at all for irrigation, unless the rainy season has been, 
at) indifferent one ; while in a year of heavy rainfall it suffers from an excess of 
water. 

The statistics show that all crops requiring water can easily get it, the total irriga¬ 
ted nercentage described in paragraph I being 58'G2. The rabi-cropped area is 61'05 
per-cent, of the area under cultivation, and 49'93 of the total cropped area, the latter 
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being tlie total of the areas under kharif and rabi crops ■ The rabi-cropped area includes 
the fields grown with gram, which are never watered, and excludes indigo and sugarcane 
fields, which get waterings. 

4. The dry areas are not necessarily beyond reach of means of irrigation. They 
include vice tracts which lie among tanks and jlnls and are always intersected by 
channels for holding up water. 

5. The irrigated areas arc those growing the irrigable crops, wheat, barley, peas, 
poppy, sugarcane and sawan, of each of which the proportion sown varies yearly. 
Gram is never watered, but is often grown in fields close to wells, being a very favourite 
second and alternative crop. .1 uar and bajra, in combination with avhav, are to be found 
in nearly every village, both in good easily irrigable land, where they alternate with 
wheat, barley and peas and in inferior land. Juar and bajra, combined with arliar, 
mash, mothi and gram, are also the only crops grown in land out of reach of water, 
namely banks of streams and ravines, large tracts of which are covered with them. 

Further proof that the irrigated area for all the parganas except Partabgarh has 
been carefully and accurately calculated, and that it is far below the irrigable area, is 
the fact that the percentage out of the whole of the goind and manjhar areas com¬ 
bined, viz., 72, corresponds with the average irrigated area for three years of pargaha 
Partabgarh. These soils are habitually irrigated, and among them most of the wells 
and tanks lie. 

The dry area includes the Tarai of the Ganges, Sye, Chamraura and other streams, 
which are flooded in the rainy season, retain moisture, and grow good rabi crops with¬ 
out watering. 

6 . Wells are invariably worked by bullocks. New kacheha wells are dug yearly, 
but, as already said, they are frequently lasting, more especially if bound with a wooden 
framework. The temporary kacheha well dug in sandy soil is usually bound with a 
wattled framework. 

7. Wells of this class are now limited to broken grounds and the high ground 
near streams where the water level is low, varying from 5b feet to 25 feet from the 
surface. They have disappeared from the more Iowlying ground, where the water 
level varies from (1 to 25 feet from the surface. In such tracts the water sometimes 
rises to 3 or 4 feet in the rainy season. The water-level has not risen or fallen since 
the last settlement. Kacheha wells work two or one pair of bullocks two as often as one 
pair, and at the same time. The supply of water in them is always ample, and few 
are not capable of being continuously worked for six or seven hours a day, I bad the 
water in a great many wells, both kacheha and pucca, measured, and found it often 50 
feet deep in the end of the rabi season, and very seldom less than 6. The many large 
wells working 10 and 12 buckets prove the abundance of the water-supply. 

Many masonry wells are very fine, though there are lew built of brick and mortar 
from top to bottom. The majority are built of brick with a solid masonry cylinder. 
They are all lasting. A great many in good working order are 60 or 70 years' old, and 
even older. The number of leathern buckets or purs worked at masonry wells 
vary from 2 to 12, the commonest number being 4 ; all are usually worked together. 
I regret that statistics of the number of buckets or purs were not made. Such figures 
would have shown exactly the average area irrigated per bucket. 

8 . In the table of irrigation the average area per well of the well-irrigated area is. 
given for each pargana. It is a very small area. The present supply of masonry 
wells alone is capable of irrigating tlie whole area returned as well-irrigated. I made 
careful and minute inquiries iu most villages as to how many acres each pur can irri¬ 
gate in a season. In villages where water is high, given fairly strong bullocks, it was 
said that one pur would water a nearbigliain four days, or four purs one bigha in one 
day ; remoter fields would take six or eight days according to their distances. Where 
the water is more distant from the surface, each pur would require double the time. 
As a rule, all the purs of a well are worked on a single field or at most one two plots. 


Dry rultivated ares. 


Irrigable crops. 


Wells are invariably 
worked by bollocks, 


Kaeboba wells. 


Water level. 


Average irrigated area per 
well. 

Average irrigated area per 
bucket. 



Number of waterings 
each crop gets. 
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that 9. The number of waterings accorded to crops appears to lie entirely a matter of 
custom. Barley, the most extensively grown rabi crop, seldom get6 more than one 
watering, so that one pur should in a month irrigate about seven bighas under it. 
Peas, a very favourite food crop, likewise gets one watering only; wheat gets two, 
sometimes three; poppy four or five : tobacco and vegetables five or six. I have seen 
very fine barley that had been watered only once. 

Mauza Agai, the largest village of the district and bounded by the Sye river, con¬ 
tains 128 wells, pucca. These had 529 purs at the time that I inspected the village; 
or about four purs per well. The water level in this village is low, and there arc 
besides a groat many kacheha wells each working one pur. 

But if we take four purs as the average number per masonry well of the district, 
and the calculation is a moderate one, there are 62,088 purs; add to this the number 
of kachcha wells existing at the time of verification, 14,570 ; allowing one pur to each, 
the total number of purs for both kinds of wells is 76,658. The irrigoted area of the 
district for the year verification was 181,728 acres. These give a little more than 2 
acres per pur out of the irrigated area of the year of verification contained in the table. 
By this calculation a very much larger area is irrigable from wells alone. Mr. Stoker, 
in the Settlement Report of the Bulandshahr district, has stated that 10 acres are 
irrigable per bucket; and as wells are worked steadily in the Partabgarh district from 
November till the end of January, it is clear that 24 acres to each pur is a very liberal 
allowance. 

It has already been stated that the majority of ibe wells built since the first 
settlement were built by tenants, with little if any encouragement from their landlords. 
Throughout Oudh, landlords have been opposed to the construction of wells by their 
tenants, and even when they have not actively obstructed, they have never assisted 
them. The landlords of the Partdbgarh district do not differ in this respect from 
their brethren iu other parts. They ranged themselves with the rest as opponents of 
tenant-right when the inquiry on this subject was on foot, and so could not have encour¬ 
aged tenants in tha very action which would give them a claim to retain their holdings 
and save them from capricious ejectment, both of which were the objects of the 
inquiry. 

The history of the increase in the number of masonry wells has already been 
given in the chapter on fiscal history. It has more than doubled, having increased 
from 6,423 to 15,522, and in all parganas, except Ateka, Phingwas and Rampur, the 
increase has been more than 100 per cent. 

The following table shows the number of new masonry wells built by proprietors, 
under-proprietors and lessees and by tenants : among the former potty zaminddrs are 
most numerous 


Name of pargana. 

Number of new masonry wells— 

Remarks. 

Built by pro- 
priotors, 
under-pro- 
pnetors and 
lease.holders. 

Built by 
tenants, 

Total. 

Tahsil and pargana Patti 

Ps rgana Partabgarh ... 

Ditto ateha ... ... ... 

Tahsil Partabgarh ... 

Pargana Dbingwas 

Ditto Behar ... 

Ditto Manikpur ... 

Ditto Rauipur ... 

Tahsil Kunda. 

Grand Total, District Partabgarh ... 

861 

2.007 

2,868 

Vide note in column of 
remarks iu the state¬ 
ment in paragraph 1, 

1,152 

288 

1,355 

382 

2,507 

670 

1,440 

1,737 

385 

913 

342 

602 

3,177 

142 

620 

45 

105 

527 

1,433 

387 

707 

812 

2,242 

3,054 

3,113 

5,986 

9,099 


It is in the tracts near rivers and streams that more masonry wells are wanted, 
but the cost is beyond the means of the average cultivator of these parts, who has to 
content hitpself with kachcha wells. What the district wants now is a number of 
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solid masonry wells to replace the trick ones, many of which cannot last much longer 
and are beginning to fall in. It is beyond the tenants’ power to construct the more 
expensive kind; the work must be done by the landlords. 

The statistics of kachcha wells are of use as showing the parts of the district where 
these are most numerous. The Partabgarh pargana absorbs the greater number, where 
they are nearly double the number of pueea wells. In Manikpur the former also 
exceed the latter; in the other parganas they fail far short. Possibly the approach of 
settlement caused a mortality of kachcha wells: they can be so easily filled in and all 
sign of them obliterated; besides many are dug every year as wanted. In the rabi 
season of 1891-92 there was no great necessity for new ones, as the tanks bad been well 
filled by copious rains; while the heavy winter rains of 1893 and 1894 obviated the 
irxgation at all of many rabi crops. 

The tanks are either tbo large natural jhils or lakes or excavations. The hollows 
in and near sites made by removing earth for buildig purposes are all used for irriga¬ 
tion. Tanks arefrequeutly dug : the walls and channels are kept in repair and weeded 
annually by the tenants of the villages to which they belong. There are also many 
old ones with high surrounding walls thickly covered with babul. The inhabitants 
oall them “bharadi,” or built by ' bhars/ but this term is used in the district for any¬ 
thing very old, wells, mounds, tanks, houses, shrines. Few irrigation tanks of solid 
masonry are to be found. The tanks of this description are chiefly ornamental, and 
adjoin the houses or ‘ kots ’ of talukdars and zaminddrs. It is unnecessary to more than 
allude to the method of baling water from tanks by means of duglas or swing-baskets. 
In the rabi season small tanks are first drained before wells are worked. Bullocks are 
not required for tank irrigation, and a bigha is easily irrigable by one basket in a day. 
The channels by means of which water is conveyed to fields from tanks are often many 
hundred yards long : and sometimes there are ns many as four or five lift 3 by means of 
which water reaches fields. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

REVISION OP VILLAGE RECORDS. 

Map audkhasra correction, 1, Map and khasra correction was done in each pargana l>y a certain number of 
a mins, who were joined in each circle by the patwdris o£ the circle. When patwaris had 
finished their own circles, they helped in others. In the first cold season, that o£ 
1890-91, the majority of the amins were professional: the work progressed somewhat 
slowly, but several patwaris were at the same time in training, and afterwards the 
greater part of the map and khasra correction was done by these patwari amins, 
much to the advantage of the work and to the saving of time. As far as possible, the 
work for each pargana was begun in every village simultaneously. 

The following table shows the number of (1) professional amins, (2) patwari 
amins employed in each pargana. 


Pargana. 

Amms. 

Patwari 

amins. 

Fatti 

84 

10 

Partdbgarh 

13 

23 

Ateha 

5 

9 

Dhingwas 

10 

7 

Behar 

a 

21 

Manikpur 

7 

8 

It amp u r 

11 

26 

As directed by the Senior Member of 

the Board of Revenue, 

the patwaris took with 

them copies of the khewats of mauzas 

held by more than a 

single person which 

were summarily verified on the spot. Dispute lists were also prepared at the same time. 

so that a proper agreement with the khasra, jamabandi and khewat records of proprie¬ 
tors was ensured. 


The maps to be corrected were those prepared at the last settlement, and they 
had never been altered since ; generally they were found to be accurate. The imper¬ 
fect state of those of the following mauzas rendered a complete resurvey necessary 


General 

number. 

Name of 
circle. 

Name of village. 

General 

number. 

Name of 
circle. 

Name of village. 

2 

Matyar tract. 

I Circle ... 

Pargana Patti. 

Atraura, hissa 9 

704 

Ill Circle ... 

Pargana Patti— 
(fioufd.). 

Matyar tract 

Lapkan. 

642 

I 


Kahla. 

711 

HI „ ... 

Lauar. 

10 

II 

)) ••• 

Aspur Deosara. 

743 

HI „ ... 

Mandwa Dih. 

69 

II 

» * • * 

Burra. 

746 

Ill „ ... 

Mangraura. 

99 

II 


Banpurwa. 

794 

HI „ ... 

Nai Kot. 

189 

II 


Patti Khas. 

797 

Til „ ... 

New ad a. 

331 

II 

3? ... 

Jaitapur. 

11 

IV „ ... 

Asthara. 

395 

II 


Dharanli Mufrid. 

57 

IV „ ... 

Anedhi. 

77 

III 

}f »•* 

Birahimpur. 

203 

IV „ ... 

Parsani, 

120 

III 

tt 

Bhit. 

421 

IV „ ... 

Deogarh Kamasin. 

240 

III 

t) 

Pura Pande. 

428 

IV „ ... 

Dighwat. 

379 

rn 

33 

Dam Dam. 

484 

IV „ ... 

Saleh pur Kanjas. 

485 

hi 

It * ** 

Sapaha (Jhliat. 

497 

IV „ ... 

Sarae Jamuari. 

519 

hi 

It ••• 

Surwa Misrpur. 

526 

TV „ ... 

Sultanpur. 

603 

hi 

tt ’ ’ * 

Rath bar Panvezpur. 

540 

IV . 

Sujaka. 

616 

in 

3) " . 

Kalipur Murodpur. 

565 

IV „ ... 

Shah pur Adharganj. 

643 

in 

tl ,M 

Khakhapur. 

571 

IV „ ... 

Shekhupur. 

685 

in 

ft 

Goklapur. 

600 

IV „ ... 

Katrauii. 
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General 

number. 

Name of 
circle. 

Name of village. 

General 
number. 1 

Name of 
circle. 

Name of village. 



Pargana Patti—(com- 



Pargana Patti— 



tinned). 



(concluded). 


Matyar tract 



Domat tract. 


645 

IV Circle ... 

Kart a. 

297 

IV Circle ... 

Turkauli. 

659 

IV „ ... 

Kancora Pura Khushali. 

320 

TV „ ... 

Jagdishgark. 

790 

IV „ ... 

N aurera. 

345 

IV „ ... 

Chalakpuv Kurmian. 

30 

V „ ... 

Antri. 

.349 

IV „ ... 

Cbandauka. 

313 

V „ ... 

Jajapur. 

358 

IV „ ... 

Chaukhanda. 

447 

V „ ... 

Earn Nagar. 

405 

IV . 

Dhuti. 

471 

V „ ... 

Kuh Khurd-o-Kalan. 

440 

IV „ ... 

Rampur Kurmian. 

487 

V „ ... 

Sajai Khurd-o-Kalan. 

452 

IV „ ... 

Rae Chand Patti. 

528 

V „ ... 

Simra Dili. 

464 

IV „ ... 

Eakbaha. 

621 

V „ ... 

Kakuria Tal. 

186 

IV . 

Satewar. 

675 

V „ ... 

Gopplpur liissa 9. 

507 

IV „ ... 

Sarac Nankari. 

690 

v „ ... 

Gondal Patti. 

137 

V „ ... 

Eabeliapur. 

694 

V „ ... 

Gahrauli. 

173 

V „ ... 

Birmau Madho. 

765 

v „ ... 

Mahdipur, 

302 

V „ ... 

Tharia. 

773 

v „ ... 

Najiapur. 

340 

V „ ... 

Chaksara. 




351 

V „ ... 

Cbandi Patti. 


Domat tract. 


429 

V „ ... 

Dohri. 




524 

V . 

Sripur. 

450 

I Circle ... 

Raipur. 

535 

V . 

Singhti Klialsa. 

561 

I „ ... 

Saifabad. 

627 

V . 

Kurra. 

314 

II „ ... 

Jam Tali. 

697 

V „ ... 

Ghurka Talukdari. 

505 

ii ... 

Sarae Madhai. 

732 

V „ ... 

Misr-ud-dinpur. 

717 

ii „ ... 

Manapur. 

804 

V „ ... 

Ilarja Man. 

744 

n „ ... 

Mangapur. 

816 

V „ ... 

Y ahiapur. 

796 

n „ ... 

Niwada Athgawan. 



Pargana Diiingwas. 

803 

11 „ 

Hathaundar. 




97 

hi „ ... 

Belsandi. 

14 

II Circle ... 

Bali pur. 

243 

hi „ ... 

Pura Chiranju. 

130 

HI „ - 

Gugahar. 

247 

hi „ ... 

Pura Chhiman. 



Pargana Behar. 

256 

hi „ ... 

Pura Earn Deo. 




306 

in „ ... 

Tiwaripur Madhpur. 

4 

II Circle ... 

Agiiia. 

408 

hi „ ... 

Dahcra Kkurd. 

118 

n „ 

Ram Das Patti. 

409 

m „ ... 

Daber Kalan. 

149 

H „ ... 

Shahpur. 

4 A a 

rn 


74 

IV „ ... 

Phulpur Mori. 

455 

111 yy 

III „ ... 

Eatan Mai. 

136 

IV „ ... 

Sarae Malm Singh. 

489 

Ill „ .- 

Sachauli. 

164 

IV . 

Fredunpur. 

543 

Ill „ - 

Sonahi. 

216 

V „ ... 

Mau Dara. 

548 

Ill „ -. 

Sonpura. 

40 

VI „• ... 

Bcti. 

619 

HI „ - 

Kandhai Madhpur. 

209 

VI „ ... 

Mohiuddin Nagar. 

651 

HI „ - 

Kliuji Kalan. 

37 

VII „ ... 

Bahadurpur. 

664 

III „ - 

Gajariya. 

89 

VII „ ... 

Jahanabad: 

672 

Ill „ .- 

Ganai Dih. 

134 

VII . 

Sarae Kirat. 

677 

LIT „ .» 

Gopulpur Indarpur. 

108 

VII „ ... 

Kashipur Dubki. 

698 

Ill „ - 

Ghurka Mufrid. 

201 

VIII . 

Laua Suklideopur. 

742 

HI „ - 

Mandura. 



Pargana Manikpur. 

759 

Ill . 

Mahokhari. 




791 

Ill » - 

Nauliar Husampur. 

22 

I Circle ... 

Bangarwa Bijlipur. 

3 

IV „ 

Atraura Mirpur. 

101 

I „ ... 

Gutni. 

23 

IV „ ... 

Imli Dand. 

40 

II „ ... 

Janwa Mau. 

29 

IV „ - 

Antpur. 



Pargana Rampur. 

93 

IV „ ... 

Easirpur. 




195 

IV » ... 

Parjapatpura. 

110 

I Circle ... 

Rlmpur. 

207 

IV „ ... 

Parmi Patti. 

104 

II „ ... 

Dbarupur. 

261 

TV •„ ... 

Pura Shujaet. 

152 

IV „ ... 

Kaithaula. 


2 , The maps for the south of Patti pargana and for villages surrounding mauza 


Patti were especially had. A certain percentage of the corrections made by the a mins 
was tested on the spot by the supervisor kauungos, and a lower percentage by the 
Settlement Deputy Collectors. Previous to the starting of tho settlement work several 
kanungos ignorant of survey work were put through a course of it at the 
patw&ri school. 

The Settlement Deputy Collectors also tested on the spot the crop entries in the 
khasra and for many villages themselves demarcated the soil. 


Checking by Deputy Col* 
lector and kunflngo. 
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Attestation of records. 


Preparation of statistics 
for assessment. 


Pairing of records. 


Past khewato erroaeoas. 


The patwaris and atoms when engaged in making map and khasra correction' 
carried with them lists of sir and khudkasht, extracted from previous records during 
the previous summer and autumn months at headquarters. These lists, before 
being made over to the amins, had been thoroughly examined by the supervisor-kanungos 
and Deputy Collectors, 

3. The Deputy Collectors made a summary attestation of khewats by distributing 
khewat slips prepared by their court amia and the supervisor kanungos, and by dispos¬ 
ing of disputes near the villages, the proprietors and under-proprietors having been 
called into the Deputy Collector’s camp for the purpose. When the landlords were not 
to be found, a copy in Hindi of the khewat was attached to some conspicuous place 
in the village. Previous to the proper attestation, jamabandi slips, slips for under¬ 
proprietors’ holdings, sir and khudkasht slips were prepared by patwaris and were 
thoroughly tested in the Deputy Collector’s camp office, the jamabandi slips com¬ 
pared with the corrected khasras, the under-proprietors’ slips with register No. V, 
and the last settlement file, sir and khudkasht slips with the sir and khudkasht list. 

Variations in the under-proprietors’ slips were noted in a di spute list kept by 
the Deputy Collector, in order that he might decide on the spot according to pos¬ 
session. The khataunis were prepared by the patwaris from the jamabandi slips. 
Muharrirs helped the patwaris in all the comparison work. The slips were then sent 
to the village by the hands of a peon accompanied by the patwari, and were distributed 
with a note giving the date fixed for attestation. 

On the day fixed for attestation, the khatauni with the under-proprietor’s khatauni 
and the khewat, were tested, disputes decided, and the dastur-dchi drawn out—all 
in the presence of the landlords or their agents and the tenants and patwaris. 

4s. Tull use of the kanungos was made, who, when not testing map and khasra 
correction, tested crop entries and supervised every portion of the work of the patwaris 
in office and in the field. They also determined the natural soils of plots brought under 
cultivation after the last settlement, examined and tested lists of population, cattle, 
wells, and re-measured 10 per cent, of theNautor fields. . Such crops as were standing 
at the time that the patwiris were engaged in correcting their khasras were entered in 
them ; in order to enter others they had to go again to the villages. 

As much work as possible was done in the Deputy Collector’s camp office and 
thereby its speedy despatch was ensured. Irrigation returns were prepared from 
the khasras of the previous years; for some parganas returns of the irrigable areas 
were prepared by taking out .the irrigated plots or three previous years. This work 
was done in office by patwaris and checked by muharrirs and munsarims. Fortnightly 
progress reports of every branch of settlement work were submitted to me during 
the entire period that I was engaged on the settlement of the district. 

The fairing work was carried cut at headquarters under the supervision of mun- 
sarim8 and of the kamingo staff, A detailed description of it is unnecessary. Con¬ 
stant allusion is made throughout this report to the state of present and past records. 

5, The majority of disputes regarding the khewat entries wero due to erroneous 
entries in the registers, and to the failure of the parties to effect mutation of names. 
The errors became known only at the time of attestation. Some years ago a 
special officer was appointed to correct khewats, hut he appears to have left them little 
better than he found them. In pargana Fartabgarh, which has the largest number of 
mufrid mail a Is, the kewats required most correction. There were very few disputes 
even in Partabgarh pargana on the subject of proprietorship. 

The attesting officers personally ascertained and verified on the spot sales and 
mortgages, obtaining the signatures of the vendees and mortgagees. Mortgasgee of 
specific plots were shown as proprietors in the khewats, and their tenants as statutory 
tenants. Heretofore in the registers prepared by the special officer abovementioned 
they had been shown as under-proprietors, and their tenants as sub-tenants. In the 
same way the tenants of under-proprietors were attested as statutory tenants. The 
last settlement khewats sometimes omitted shares of co-pareeners, and at attestation 
the sharers could not agree as to their shares, one saying they were equal, another 
that they held by bigha-bach. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ASSESSMENT. 

1. For all but 4>74) mah&ls the basis of assessment was the attested genuine cash Basis of assessment. 

Cxeueral fills* 

tenants’ rental, together with a corrected or assumed rental for sir, khud-kasht 
nominally-rented and grain-rented land, obtained by applying to the cultivated soils of 
such areas, the standard-rates of the circles to which the mauzas or mahals containing 
them have been assigned, and with the decreed rental of under-proprietary and 
occupancy tenures in cases where it is the same or more than a corrected rental 
obtained in the samo manner as that for sir, &e., and in other cases with a corrected 
rental. 

2. The exceptions to the above rule are Exceptions to gpneml 

rule. 

(1) A certain number of mauzas or mahals of which the tenants’ actual recorded 

cash-rental exceeds the rental by the standard rates of the same maMls or 
mouzahs ; 

(2) One malidl of which the recorded rental was rejected as not genuine; 

(3) And those mahals in which the recorded rentals of certain holdings were 

rejected as not genuine : and for which were substituted rentals obtained 
by applications to the soils of the holdings the standard rates of the 
circles in which the mauzas were grouped. 

A rental at the standard circle rates was substituted by me for the recorded rental 
of mauzah Nasirpur, pargana Ateha, on the ground that the latter gave too small an 
increase on the assumed rental of the last Settlement to be accepted as genuine and on 
certain other grounds the result of local investigations, but the substitution was 
disallowed. 

The care used in the selection of standard rates, and in the classification of the Table showing details 
villages into circles in order that the circle standard rates might serve the purpose of asse88ed ft8,et# - 
correction-rates for assumption areas, justifies, it is hoped, this undeviating application 
of them to that purpose. An account of each of these kinds of assumption-areas will 
be given presently. 

3. Tho following table gives details of cash-paying tenants’ areas, assumption 
.areas, with rents, additional items assessed i in fact full details of the net assessed 
rental :— 



Assumption areas. 
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i?,B, _Culunin 2 Shows the accepted tenants’ rental, i.e., after taking into account the modifications QU account of rejection* of attested rentals and substitution of standard rentals in 474 mahals as shown in 

paragraph 24 of this chapter. 
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The following gives cultivated and uncultivated land included under each tenure 




Sir. 


Kkudkasht. 

Under-proprietary. 

Occupancy. 

Ordinary tonants. 

Name of Pargana. 
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Tahsil and Pargana Patti, 

0,844 

200 

7,044 

7,454 

399 

7,853 

5,989 

1,597 

7,586 

1,652 

240 

1,892 

1,09,015 

2,666 

1,11,681 

1’argftia Part&bgarh 

10,171 

296 

10,467 

7,952 

313 

8,2G5 

7,315 

2,177 

9,492 

1,709 

319 

2,028 

79,553 

1,910 

81,463 

„ Atelia 

2,015 

13 

2,028 

1,343 

18 

1,3C1 

2,826 

241 

4,067 

963 

217 

1,180 

12,810 

275 

13,085 

Talisfl Partdbgarb ... 

12,180 

309 

12,495 

9,295 

331 

9,626 

7¥a* 

1C,H1 

2,418 

13,559 

2,672 

536 

3,208 

92,363 

2,185 

94,548 

Pargana Dhingwas ... 

1,673 

16 

1,589 

1,979 

70 

\ 

2,049 

r ’ 

605 

141 

806 

319 

26 

345 

23,981 

622 

24,603 

„ Ecliar ... 

3,944 

67 

4,011 

3,393 

73 

3,466 

5,821 

1,989 

7,810 

1,697 

222 

1,919 

67,347 

897 

58,244 

„ Beti Lake 

... 

... 

... 


... 




... 

• it 

... 

• •• 

... 

*•* 


,, Manikpur ... 

1,038 

16 

1,054 

2,117 

14 

2,131 

647 

178 

825 

87 

6 

93 

21,874 

283 

22,157 

„ Itampur 

2,599 

62 

2,661 

2,601 

67 

2,668 

2,445 

715 

3,160 

1,010 

512 

1,522 

25,046 

332 

25,378 

Tahsil Kunda 

9,154 

161 

9,315 

10,090 

224 

10,314 

9,578 

3,023 

12,601 

3,113 

766 

3,879 

1,28,248 

2,134 


District Partdbgarh 

28,184 

670 

28,854 

26,839 

954 

27,793 

25,708 

8,038 

33,746 

7,437 

1,542 

8,979 

3,29,626 

6,985 

3,36,611 


* Includes 4 acres unrented land transferred to nominally rented column. 
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Perpetual Lease¬ 
holders. 

Privileged tenants. 

Grain rented land. 

Bent undetermined 
and Bent Free land 

Total area under cultivation. 
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•s 
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■< 

3,839 

290 

4,129 

3,854 

179 

4,033 

6,770 




774 

11,089 

1,55,732 

7.030 

*4,310 

1,62,762 

4-33 

1,60,053 

3,357 

581 

8,938 

14,978 

485 

15,463 

i 

435 

26 


1 

275 

9,112 

1,34,307 

6.382 

*2,988 

1,40,689 

4-54 

1,37,364 

272 

76 

348 

7,174 

197 

7,371 

234 

3 

237 

1,406 

56 

1,461 

29,042 

2,096 

*507 

31,138 

6-73 

29,649 

3,629 

687 

■4,280 

22,152 

682 

22,834 

669 

29 

698 

10,242 

jjWEjjn 

331 

10,573 

1,63,349 

8,478 

*3,495 

1,71,827 

4-93 

1,66,913 

.709 

64 

773 

464 

13 

477 

421 

10 

431 

frJ&P 

1,660 

120 

J 

1,780 

31,771 

1,082 

*813 

32,853 

329 

32,584 

1,103 

271 

1,374 

293 

4 

297 

609 

1 

610 

8,248 

» 

125 

3,373 

77,455 

3.649 

*1,261 

81,104 

425 

78,736 

... 






2,091 

10 

2,101 

... 


... 

2,091 

10 

5 

2,101 

•48 

2,096 

409 

117 

526 

138 

... 

138 

67 

2 

69 

1,039 

55 

1,094 

27,416 

671 

.*314 

28,087 

2‘39 

27,730 

1,095 

358 

1,853 

4,885 



225 

14 

239 

1,196 

93 

1,289 

41,102 

2,233 

*532 

43,335 

6-16 

41,667 

3,316 

810 

4,126 

5,780 

97 

6,877 

3,413 

37 

3,450 

7,143 

393 

7,630 

1,79,885 

7,645 

*2,925 

L,87,480 

412 

,82,813 

10,784 

1,757 

t 

12,541 

t 

31,786 

958 

32,744 

10,852 

751 

11,603 

27,700 

1,498 

29,198 

1,98,916 

23,153 

*10,730 

5,22,069 

4-44 

5,09,779- 


* Assessed out of uncultivated area. The assessed uncultivated area includes the area included in tenants' cash rents. 
+ Includes 111 acres adequately rented land transferred to 1 ordinary tenants land.’ 

} Includes 1,719 acres of which the rental was rejected as nominal and transferred to nominally rented land. 
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4. No entire rentals of mah&ls were rejected as fraudulent. The generally high 
level of rents in all estates precludes the supposition of any wholesale concealment of 
rents, while it was not thought advisable to make an inquisitorial search for fraud 
arried on on a petty scale. There were of course some doubtful cases, as might be 
expected in a district containing landlords in every state of impeeuniosity. There were 
ither villages of which the real rents were disclosed only at attestation. It is here 
hat energy and honesty on the part of attesting officers comes into play and . generally 
prith regard to the display of these qualities by the officers entrusted with the work 
»£ attestation in this district I have full reason to be satisfied. 

The following doubtful cases deserve mention here :— 

Sarae Nahar Rai, Taluka Baispur, pargana Partibgarh. 

The tenants’ rental here appears grossly inadequate. This mauza contains the 
Talukdar’s Kot. The tenants’ area is large and the tenant rate Rs. 4-14-10, the old rent 
rate is Rs. 4-13-8. The trifling increase in the former does not sufficiently allow for 
progress of rents. 273 acres were admitted at attestation to be held at a favourable 
rental of Rs. 1,013 or about Rs. 4 an acre. Other tenants bold 423 acres at Rs. 2,41o, 
ibout Rs. 5-8 an acre. In 1287 the tenants’ rental for 726 acres was Rs. 4,116, In 
;he year of verification for 7 37 acres it was Rs, 3,480. No adequate reason for 
the great decrease in rental was ascertained. The village is a particularly fine one and 
furnishes a case for substitution of a standard rental in place of the actuals. The assess¬ 
ment first made by me was Rs. 1,960, not half the recorded tenants’ rental of 1287 
fosli, and in that year there were 43 acres sir. It has since been reduced to Rs. 1,890. 

Sarae Deo Rae, parganah Partabgarh (G. No. 380) of the same estate furnishes 
another instance of a grossly inadequate rental. In 1287 fasli the tenants’ rental 
was Rs. 2,981. In the year of verification it was Rs. 2,754 at a rate little above that 
d£ last settlement, and 252 acres had become mu&fi. 

In mauza Dehlupur, Taluka Kaitbola, pargana Rampur (G. No. 99), managed by 
agents of a pardanashin Rani, it was ascertained that some years prior to attestation 
the agents distributed pattas to the tenants • last year they enhanced the rents, which 
were duly entered by the patwari in bis Khateoni: at the time of verification the 
tenants and the karindas refused to admit the increased rents, and consequently the 
former rents were attested, resulting in a reduction of the rental as recorded by the 
Patwari of Rs. 48-8, 

In some villages if the nature of the soil and cultivation and the class of cultiva¬ 
tors be considered, it is difficult to understand why rents should be low. For instance 
mauza Gubri, pargana Part&bgarh (G. No. 537) the landlords are well off, soil rich, 
and many tenants are Murais paying tire absurdly low ront of Rs. 2-8 a bigba. 

Again in mauza Katata, pargana Partdbgarh (G. No. 465) the rents are very low 
for the rich soil and for murai tenants. In mauza Mandhata of the same pargana 
(G. No. 573) rents seem very low. The patwari of this village is the brother of the 
karinda. No receipts nor pattas were ever given up till the time of attestation in this 
village nor in the other villages of the estate to which it belongs. Rents are low for 
the land much of which grows three crops in the year. 

In mauza Basuapur (G. No. 65), Sujakhar Taluka of pargana Partdbgarh, the 
declared rents shew no increase on the rents of the last settlement. The landlord is 
a wealthy man, and the low state of the rents remains inexplicable. 

In some villages the attesting officers suspected with reason that land recorded as 
a statutory tenancy in the name of a relative or karinda of the landlord was actually 
pultivated by others : but they were quite unable to persuade the real tenants to come 
forward and declare their rents and they baa therefore to attest such land at the 
recorded vent. 
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The majority of landlords deserve praise for having readily disclosed their true 
rents, thereby rendering the work of attestation easy. Inquiries were of course made 
by myself as to the reasons for suspiciously low rentals, not from any disposition to 
make the most of them but because the rules contemplate the possibility of fraud, 
and require efforts on the part of Settlement Officers to discover true rents. More¬ 
over in the Provincial Revenue Administration Reports, Settlement Officers are enjoined 
to make enquiries as to the devices of landlords to evade the provisions of the Oudh 
Rent Act and frequent recent instances of 6u<*li devices made with the object of 
concealing assets ate stated to have l>een suggested by the approach of settlement. 
The Government Review of the Administration Report of 1893, gives the following 
reason for the necessity of such inquiries. “ It must be understood that Government 
will protect its revenue from fraud and landlords guilty of devices of this nature 
will have no claim to assessment on half assets or to a settlement of their revenue 
for a long term of years.” The report does not disclose a large or wholesale adoption 
by any single landlord of one or many or all of the devices discovered, but it does not 
forbid the mention of few or petty instances so that if the Settlement Officer alludes to 
small frauds that he has discovered, he appears to be acting in the spirit of his instruc¬ 
tions. Some mention of the frauds described in the reports is not out of place here 
as shewing the matters for which the Settlement Officer has to keep his eyes open 
during his inspections. Besides actual concealment of true rents, there is the practice 
reported from nearly every district of Oudh in 1893, of levying premia on the grant 
or renewal of tenancies; the premium in each ease being regarded as a lump rent for 
several years, which does not appear in the reoords, others are the conversion of cash- 
rents into rents in kind, ejectment of tenants and the letting of their holdings at 
nominal rents to relatives, servants, &o.: the actual cultivators paying high rents being 
recorded henceforth as sub-tenants. 

“Other modes of obtaining money from their tenants which do not appear in the 
rent-rolls ” are the recovery of the costs of ejectment notices from incoming tenants or 
from the tenants on whom the notices were issued, when allowed to retain their 
holdings : collusive relinquishments made with the object of concealing the true assets, 
.conversion of land iuto khudkasht, the landlord’s occupation being nominal, and the 
land being sub-let at high rents. Instances of these devices were reported from many 
districts including Partabgarh and it ; s no great disparagement to the landlords of this 
district to assert that they cannot differ much from tk0ir brethren in others and that 
some of them have endeavoured to eVade the law. The needy and embarrassed state 
into which a great many of them have fallen would drive them to socret devices to 
screw money out of their tenants. All round nazranas are known to be takon by land¬ 
lords on coming to the gaddi, oil the birth of an heir, and on other occasions. A large 
portion of the tenantry, that is the lower castes, arc as submissive as in Nawabi times 
and willing to endure any exactions ratber than risk the loss of their holdings. The 
fact that this body has borne the brunt of the enhancements of the past thirty years 
proves that they have not yet got rid of the “ feudal subraissiveness ” of the re<rim6 
of the King of Oudh. 

o. Undoubted instances of fraud were detected in the following villages. It is not 
said that these are the only instances found: I forbear from mentioning the more 
petty ones. 

One is that of Pura Ali Naki, mahal Khas (G. No. \»), pargana Manikpur, where 
the rents increased at attestation by Rs. 600. In mauza Sawanipur, pargana Manikpur 
(G. Mo. 64), 45 bighas were recorded at a rent of Rs. 98 as a statutory tenancy of 
Ramdyal mortgagee of a share in the village. The real tenants could not be induced 
to come forward and state their rents, so the laud was attested as partly khudkasht 
partly rent-undetermined. In mauza Kundrasal, pargana Behar (G. No. 187), a holdin ' 
of 42 bighas was recorded at a fictitious rent of Rs. 115-4 in the name of the son 
of the purchaser of the under-proprietary right: the holding wasat tested in the 
names of the real tenants. In many other villages, e.g., Chak Bauki (Manikpur 


I&itAnces of fraud detect- 
td. 



Dtcfeas® of- reuts intlie 
Tiloi E»tat®. 
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G, No, 43), Clwurahi (Manikpur G.„No. 47), Malaka Razzaqpur (Bekar G. No. 212), 
Wazirpur (Beliar G. No. 233), Rajwapur Haraipur (Manikpur G. No. 57), Sarae 
Mohammad Said (Manikpur G. No. 63), Lath Tara (Manikpur G. No. 102), large 
areas had been recorded as khudkaslit in previous years or as statutory tenures at 
low rents of relatives of the landlord : and in both cases when the actual tenants came 
forward, the holdings were attested in their names : when they did not they were 
attested as khudkasht or rent undetermined. 

The management of the Parhat estate belonging to a Rani is bad, and there are 
some fictitious statutory holdings of relatives. It was the opinion of the attesting 
officers, an opinion which there is no reason to doubt, that the real tenants had been 
deterred by threats of ejectment from coming forward and confessing themselves. 

6. This is the proper place to mention the remarkable decrease of rents within 12 
years preceding settlement in the villages of the Tiloi estate, pargana Ateha, for which 
a shortterm of settlement was proposed but was disallowed. The following table shews 
it, and the rent-rate of the last settlement is inserted in column 5 for purposes of com¬ 
parison : it will l>e seen that the present tenant-rato in column 4 frequently falls short 
of the last settlement rate :— 
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P- 
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Babupur 


8 8 4 

7 3 8 

5 n 

2 

1 4 

8 

IS'01 

II 

4 

Bhaur.ri 


7 3 5 

6 10 5 

6 11 

10 

0 9 

0 

8-46 

in 

5 

Udaipur ... 

... 

6 6 10 

6 6 1 

4 10 

5 

0 0 

9 

•73 

111 

12 

Pura Todar ... 

... 

7 4 4 

7 18 

4 11 

4 

0 2 

8 

2 36 

III 

13 

Deori ... 

IM 

6 9 11 

6 7 11 

6 8 

5 

0 2 

0 

192 

III 

20 

Uamanpur ... 

■ a a 

7 6 2 

7 2 9 

5 8 

11 

0 3 

5 

2'99 

III 

25 

Narwal 

((• « i • 

11 12 0 

7 8 5 

5 14 

7 

4 3 

7 

56'12 

V 

8 

Findaria 


5 5 8 

4 9 6 

4 7 

8 

0 12 

2 

1655 

V 

10 
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a. a («• 
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4 9 

1 

0 7 

3 

1281 
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12 

Dewapur 
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0 4 

8 
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15 

Baba Tikar ... 


6 0 1 
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5 8 

8 

0 8 

S 

9-91 
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16 

Bobua Lalgauj 

• (H 
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4 12 o 

4 13 

5 
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1 
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24 

Gadyan 


5 4 5 

5 2 1 

5 8 

11 

0 2 

4 

2-84 

y 

26 

Mangapur 

*•* .»» 

5 6 3 

5 3 7 

4 12 

2 

0 2 

6 

3-19 

n 

1 

Ojhapur 


3 14 2 

3 10 5 

4 0 

4 

0 3 

9 

642 

VI 

2 

Oripor Naugir 


4 4 9 

4 2 5 

4 3 

2 

0 2 

4 

3-51 
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Balipur ... ... ... 

4 11 5 ] 

4 2 8 

4 7 

10 

0 8 9 

1313 

vi 

4 

Beoli 

4 8 3 

3 13 8 

4 4 

0 

0 10 6 

16-91 

VI 

6 

Darra 

4 19 

3 13 11 

3 2 

ll 

0 3 lo 

017 

VI 

7 

Hampuc Kusaha ... ... 

8 10 8 

3 8 E 

4 0 

8 

o i io 
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VI 

9 

tUjuutipnr, miU&l Khar ... ... 

2 IB 2 

2 4 0 

4 3 

0 

0 8 2 

22-64 

VI 

9 

Rwnnag.tr fcol 

3 11 7 

3 9 1 

, 3 0 

2 

0 2 6 

4-38 

VI 

11 

Silelipar, mahal Mustafabad ... 

4 2 2 

3 10 6 

4 9 

1 

0 7 8 

1311 

VI 

12 

Hutftafabad, maliil Kims ... ... 

4 0 6 | 

1 3 14 10 

3 15 

0 
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In mauza Bubupur of this estate the tenant rate is Its. 7-3-8 an acre, viz., 98 acres 
rent Rs. 505, admitted privileged (rate Rs, 5 ); 63 acres rent Rs 659 non-previlegCd 
(rate over Rs. 10). The ol’d rent rate was Rs. 5-11-2, which is over the present “ privi¬ 
leged ” rate There is also a table in tho Appendix No. 9 giiving for each village of the 
e&rri# estate—>■ 

1. The list settletaent rent, area, rate. 

2. The present settlement—standard rental with and without deductions. 

3 . Ditto corrected rental with and without deductions for 
ordinary tenants and assumption areas. 

4). The present corrected rental with deductions for the same. 

5. Average collections. 

6. Average 12 years' rental area and rate. 

7. Sub-tenant’s area, rental, and rate. 

8. Undor-proprietary area, decreed rental and rate, and corrected rental 

and rate. 

9. Past and present jama. 

The table also shews the same particulars for mauza Nasirpur, a village of which 
the rents eeem also inadequate, and for the rest of the pargana. It is useful in many 
ways, as bearing on the question whether rents are adequate or genuine in this estate. 
It shews the extent to which tenant’s land is sublet in the Tiloi estate, vis., 3,295 acres 
out of 10,785 tenants’ land and the rate of the sub-tenants’ rent contrasted with the 
statutory tenant-rate. Further it shews how the all round tenant rate is often below 
the old rent-rate. It shews how the standard rental rate without any deductions is for 
the whole estate (kbalsa) only Rs. 5-3-7 or only 12 annas 1 pie ever the old rent-rate : 
a very moderate rise and much less than the progress of rents in 30 years would justify. 
It is much below the sub-tenant's rent-rate for the estate, viz., Rs. 6-12-4'. The decreed 
rental of under-proprietors is very low ; the rate only Rs. 2-2-11 or below the revenue 
rate of the last settlement, so a reasonable increase On that rent is justifiable. 

47 
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The proprietor is quite blameless in this matter ; mismanagement on the pare of 
kariudas and agents must be the cause of the decrease. For many years a pardanashin 
lady was the nominal manager hut her sex disqualified her from exercising adequate 
supervision. Her ideas in respect of the latter were probably those of Nawabi times that 
karindas should have full control over the income of the estate and do as they liked : but 
she had not the remedy of infieting on them when they over-stepped the limit, one or 
other of the modes of punishment in vogue during that period. The pay of the karinda3 
of this estate was between three and five rupees a month. It is not to he wondered at that 
they devised means at the expense of the tenants of supplementing this meagre salary; 
tho fact of the retrogression of the rental of so many villages, also the fact that in many 
of them large areas are held at an extremely low rate of rent which often falls below 
the rent-rate of the assessed area of the villages at the last settlement, large portions of 
those areas being at the same time sublet, justify these strictures on tho former karin¬ 
das, all of whom were, I believe, dismissed on the estate coming recently under Court 
of Wards management. When educated men, eveu though their education extends only 
to an ability to read and write Hindi, are willing to take appointments on such very small 
salaries, and the rentals of villages under their charge retrogress, as those above 
mentioned undoubtedly have done, the obvious reason must be stated even at the 
risk of hurting the feelings of the persons concerned. Honest and conscientious men 
would refuse to work on such a pittance. These remarks are illustrated by the table 
subjoined which shews admittedly favoured and non-favoured rentals of the villages of 
this estate :— 


u 

<u 

’So 


Privileged tenants. 

Noil-privileged 

tenants. 

l 

£ u 

<D 

«a 

o 

Name of mahals. 

i 

* 

<o 

« 

£ 

dl 

M 

i 

-4 

a 

8 

. 

8 

2 

§ 

■o 

O 

II 

3 

Bubnpur ... ... 

98 

505 

Rb, a. p. 

5 2 5 

63 

659 

Rs. a. p. 

10 7 4 

Ba. a. p. 

5 11 a 

II 

Blmnnri 

68 

347 

5 18 

168 

1,223 

7 4 6 

5 11 10 

4 

II 

”i(T 

Bala Patti, mahal Khaa... 

67 

313 

4 10 9 

70 

610 

8 n 5 

4 11 0 

hi 

5 ' 

Udaipur ... ... 

2$7 

1,450 

6 2 4 

125 

854 

6 13 4 

4 10 5 

III 

12 

Fora Todar 

G2 

341 

5 8 0 

35 

348 

9 15 1 

4 11 4 


Deori ... 

48 

214 

4 7 4 

88 

669 

7 9 8 

6 6 5 

1 

Usmanpur 

4G 

191 

4 2 5 

146 

1,186 

8 2 0 

5 8 n 

III 

“25 

Narwal ... ... 

... 

* 


76 

572 

7 8 5 

5 14 7 

V 

8 

Pindarin 

122 

432 

3 8 8 

280 

1,415 

6 0 10 

4 7 8 

V 

“icT 

Cbtthin 

90 

302 

3 5 8 

310 

1,569 

5 10 

4 9 1 

V 

Tif 

Dcwapur ... ... 

98 

207 

2 11 7 

54 

308 

6 11 1 

4 4 2 

V 

“hr 

Kahatikar ,,, ... 

179 

1,005 

5 0 11 

813 

4,417 

5 9 10 

6 8 8 

Y 

16 

Rahua Lalganj 

521 

1,001 

3 10 5 

553 

3,203 

5 12 6 

4 13 5 

Y 

17 

Sangipur ... 

62 

240 

3 13 11 

118 

846 

D 

4 15 6 

Y 

24 

Gadian ... ... 

143 

504 

3 8 5 

62 

548 

B 

5 8 11 
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u 

3 


Privileged tenants. 

Non privileged tenants. 










•*2 

2 

■*» 

d 

© 

H 

2 

o 

C i r c 1 e re 
number. 

Name of mahals. 

i 

< 

-*> 

Cl 

© 

© 

Is 

d 

a 

-5 

43 

a 

& 

6 

3 





Bs. a. p. 



■ 


V 

26 

Margapur ... 

651 

2,865 

4 6 6 

421 

2,733 

6 7 5 

4 12 2 

VI 

X 

Ojhapur 

270 

926 

3 6 10 

302 

1,101 

3 13 6 

4 0 4 

VI 

2 

Oripur Naugir ... 

164 

501 

3 10 8 

493 

2,126 

4 5 0 

4 3 2 

VI 

3 

Balipur ... ... 

138 

623 

3 13 10 

64 

319 

4 15 9 

4 7 10 

VI 

4 

Beoli 

68 

247 

3 30 1 

21 

96 

4 9 2 

4 4 0 

VI 

6 

Darra ... ... 

532 

1,838 

3 7 3 

469 

2,034 

4 5 1 

3 2 4 

VI 

7 

Bampur Kusba 

252 

949 

3 12 0 

223 

726 

3 4 1 

4 0 8 

VI 

8 

Baj Motipur ... 

169 

334 

1 15 7 

44 

145 

3 4 9 

4 3 0 

VI 

9 

Baiun agar Kol 

1 # * # 


• •• 

318 

1,135 

3 9 1 

3 0 2 

VI 

u 

Salehpur ... ... 

46 

168 

3 10 5 

18 

86 

4 12 5 

4 9 1 

VI 

12 

Mnstafabad.,, 

874 

2,786 

3 3 0 

659 

2,841 

5 14' 

3 15 


Total, Kbalsa 

5,005 

19,255 

3 13 6 

5,893 

81,829 

5 0 5 

lit 

IV 



Under 

proprietary mahals. 




Amanwan 

Patbarha ... ... 

11 

68 

60 

6 7 3 

147 

21 

1,132 

96 

7 13 3 

4 9 2 

son 

X 

V 

4 

247 

3 10 1 

4 4 3 


Total ... 

79 

307 

3 14 2 

168 

1,228 

7 4 11 



Total, Tiloi estate 

5,084 

19,562 

3 13 7 

6,061 

33,057 

5 7 3 

4 7 8 

V 

28* 

Nasirpur ... 

... 

... 


426 

1,941 

4 8 11 

4 14 6 

Best of pargana Ateha ... 

2,287 

10,920 

4 12 5 

6,598 

45,883 

7 10 6 

4 8 10 


Gbaud Total, Ateha 

7,371 

30,482 

4 2 2 

m 

80,881 

6 2 11 

4 8 6 


PAUGANA. 









The rate o£ the ‘shikmi’ rental, it may be noted, is not always higher than the 
statutory rate: hut much reliance cannot be placed on the recorded rents of sub-tenures, 
the accuracy o£ which is not insisted on by the rules in force for Patwaris 1 records, and 
which change yearly. The significant point is the wholesale sub-letting that has taken 
place in some villages. It was ascertained that many patw&ris of the estate knew more 
than they cared to disclose of the reasons for the large areas held at inadequate rents. 
Many tenants, moreover, were ejected, but replaced in possession of their holdings at a 
reduced rent on payment of nazranas to the Talukdfirs 1 ’ servants. Others purchased 
the favour of these individuals and obtained large holdings at very low rents, which 
they sublet. The above table shews that the rent-rate of Nasirpur has only nominally 
increased since the last Settlement. The village is a good one, the landlord has much 
influence over his tenants, and I fear the recorded rental is not entirely true. 


























Attention disclosed real 
rents. 


Instances of the result of 
attestation. 
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7. Careful attestation has much to do with the disclosing o£ actual rente. In 
this branch of hie work Deputy Collector Munshi Muhammad Ahmad, deserves special 
commendation. Frequently he found the records erroneous and corrected them with 
difficulty at attestation. Sir and khudkasht land in previous years had often been 
recorded erratically.• and at attestation he was able to considerably reduce the areas so 
recorded, thereby restoring to their statutory rights actual tenants who by the error 
had become shikmis. 

8. The following arc some instances worthy of notice of the results of attestation. 
The causes of the apparently sudden and abrupt increase of the tenants 1 rental in many 
villages are explained : and other peculiarities in the material prepared for attestation. 
The instances are introduced with the object of shewing that the attested rentals afford 
a safe basis for assessment:— 

1. Tikuri Dasrathpur, Pargana Behar (0, No. 83), Tajpur Estate. 

From 1288 to J 99 fasli, average rent of Previous records must have been 
tenants 1 area was Rs. 785— wrong. Patwaris of this estate appear to 

Average sir 91 acres. be the principal offenders in the matters of 

„ khudkasht 57. previous records in the district. 

In the year of verification tenants 1 rent rose 
to Rs. 1,372, only 59 acres wore attested as 
sir (all sublet), no khudkasht was attested. 

2. Deobarpatti {Behar, G. No. 103). A zamindari village. 

In 1297 fasli 716 acres Were held by Wrong recording in previous yeki-s 

tenants at Rs. 4,400. In the year of veri- (sudden rise in one year was quite iiripoSsi- 

fication the aria rose to 7 50 acres, rent to ble). 

Rs. 5,154. 

3. Syed Yasinpur ( Manikpur, G. No- 72). 

In 1288 fasli the rent was Rs. 182. Wrimg recording in previous years 
In the year of verification, Rs. 331. (sudden rise in one year was quite impossi¬ 

ble). 

4. Ainthu ( Manikpur , G, No. 8). 

Tenants 1 rent rose from Rs. 2,585 in Wrong recording in previous years 

1288 fasli to Rs. 3,548 in the year of veri-. (sudden rise due to careful attestation and 

fication. discovery of the real rents). 

5. lleoli {Manikpur, G. No. 6 0). 

The recorded rent of the last settle- These startling rises and falls are not 
ment was Rs. 2,438. real. They are due to wrong recording in 

In 1288 fasli, it fell to Rs. 2,019. previous years. 

In 1289 fasli, it was Rs. 2,580. 

In 1290 fasli, Rs. 2,785. 

In 1292 fasli, Rs. 3,172. 

In the year of verification, Rs. 3,286. 

6. Mauza Bariyawan {Manikpur, G. No. 19). 

The rent of this huge mauza has These startling rises and falls are not. 
doubled during the last 12 years, real. They are due to wrong recording i». 

previous year, 

7. Asalpur (Pargana Patti, G. No, 14). 

In 1,286 fasli, 67 acres rented for 
Rs. 301, In 1292 fasli, 73 acres for 
Rs. 493. 


Attestation elicited the true rents. 
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8. Mama Lath Tara (Manikpur, G. No, 102). 

Tenants’ rental in 1298 fasli, Rs. 1,804. Attestation elicited the true rents. 
In the year of verification Rs. 2,131-9-9. 

188 

9. Kiaivan 'fajpur {Behar, G. No, -y )• 

Tenants’ rental has increased in the Attestation elicited the true rents, 

year of verification from. Rs. 1,659 for 184 
acres to Rs. 2,725 for 289 acres and khud- 
kasht reduced from 159 to 50 acres. 

10. Dhanwasa ( Kanti), Pargana Behar [G~ No. 108). 

In 1288 fasli, tenants’ land was 443 Attestation elicited the true rents, 
acres rent Rs. 2,376, no khudkasht; in 
1292 fasli, 481 acres, rent Rs. 2,421 ; in 
the year of verification 383 acres, rent 
Rs. 1,724 and 66 acres became khudkasht. 

It is an extraordinary fall. 

11. Isanpur {Patti, G. No. 59). 

In 1297 fasli the rent for 259 acres Attestation elicited the true rents, 
was Rs. 1,065, in the year of verification it 
was Rs. 1,205. 

Paniari, Pargana Partdbgarh (G. No, 130). 

In the year of verification the tenants' Attestation elicited the true rents, 
rents rose from Rs. 532 to Rs. 628. 

12. Pur a Khasai ( Partdbgarh, G. No. 171 (Domipur)). 

The tenants' rental between 1287 and Attestation elicited the true rents. 
'95 fasli was Rs, 1,146 then it increased 
suddenly to Rs. .1,523. 

The following villages are all in the D King was Pargana 

13. Raepur (D king was, G. No. 80), mahdl Sitla Balchsh Singh. 



Tenants' 

land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

, 109 

908 


38 

Average of 12 years 

. 106 

718 

,.. 

38 

In the year of verification .. 

. 140 

1,223 


Nil. 


This increase is due to land formerly shewn as khudkasht being found to be 
statutory tenants' land in whose names it was attested. 

14. Kandhpur (G. No, 114) estate Lai Chhatai Dhari Singh. 



Tenants' 

land. 

Sir. Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. Area. 

In 1299 fas]i ... 

43 

219 

. • ■ 

Average of 12 years 

27 

155 

14 

In the year of verification ... 

7 

62 

37 

15. Bhainsauv,a (Pargana Patti, G. No, 154) ( sub-settled ). 


Tenants J 

land. 

Sir. Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

193 

1,272 

76 76 

Average of 12 years 

200 

1,309 

80 54 

In the year of verification... 

241 

1,761 

75 27 


48 
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16. Pura Jhao, Pargana Dhingwas (0. No. 35), Estate Gogahar. 



Tenants’ 

land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area, 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasll ... 

79 

513 

23 

. . . 

Average of 12 years 

75 

417 

23 

• t* 

In the year of verification 

... 103 

739 

Nil. 

... 

17. Pura Nirmal Khurd, 

Pargana Dhingwas 

(<?. No. 

~), mahdl Sitla 

Bakah Singh (Shankallap). 

Tenants’ 

land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area 

In 1299 fasli ... 

22 

69 

• . . 


Average of 12 years 

21 

69 

... 


In the year of verification 

18 

157 

... 


• 53 

.18. Pura Nirmal Khurd, Pargana Dhingwas [G. No. —), mahdl Chhattar- 

dhari Singh ( sub-settled ). 

Tenants’ 

land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht, 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

16 

60 

... 

• • * 

Average of 12 years 

15 

57 

. . . 

. . . 

In the year of verification 

8 

89 

... 

5 


In previous years statutory tenants were recorded as sub-tenants. 

19. Purmai Sultanpur, Pargana Dhingwas ( G. No. 30) ( sub-settled ). 



Tenants’ 

land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

184 

1,253 

126 

40 

Average of 12 years 

207 

1,268 

120 

19 

In the year of verification ... 

215 

1,413 

68 

74 

20. Pura Keotali, Pargana Dhingwas ( G. No. 47). 




Tenants’ 

land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

59 

181 

, . . 


Average of 12 years 

57 

182 

... 

»• * 

In the year of verification ... 

7 

29 


50 

21. Sanda, Pargana Dhingwas 

(G. No, 88) held under patta Istimrari. 


Tenants’ 

land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht, 


Area. 

Rent, 

Area, 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

128 

745 


16 

Average of 12 years 

128 

793 

. . . 

8 

In the year of verification ... 

99 

686 


39 

22, Kondar Khurd, Pargana Dhingwas (G. No. 

120), mahdl Sitla Bakheh 

Singh. 

Tenants’ 

' land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

183 

1,298 


■ p « 

Average of 12 years ... 

182 

1,256 

.. . 


In the year of verification ... 

156 

1,176 

... 

19 

Gujwar, Pargana Dhingwas ( G. No. 126) ( Pattidari ). 



Tenants’ land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

166 

1,418 

** • 

188 

Includes nominal rent of khudkhasht. 


Average of 12 years 

126 

699 

92 

162 

In the year of verification ... 

147 

943 

45 

147 
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24, Naryawan, Pargana Dhingwas (G. No. 144) (Sitla Bakhsh Singh). 



Tenants 

’ land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht, 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

318 

2,059 

■ . . 


Average of 12 years 

302 

1,977 

, ., 

2 

In the year of verification ... 

884 

1,784 

... 

44 

25. Athaisa , Pargana, Dhingwas (G. No. 1) (sub-settled). 



Tenants J 

land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

99 

752 

* • • 

65 

Average of 12 years 

87 

622 

tI< 

64 

In tho year of verification ... 

124 

889 

9 

29 

26. Raegarh, Pargana Dhingwas (G. No. 82). 




Tenants 1 

land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

1,216 

6,910 

105 

16 

Average of 12 years 

1,189 

6,827 

109 

7 

In the year of verification ... 

1,374 

6,373 

11 

11 

1,374 includes 130 acres unrented guzara, 38 acres grain 

■rented. 

27. Rur, Pargana Pa.tti [G. No. 473). 





Tenants’ 

land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

397 

1,941 

• . . 

4 

Average of 12 years 

387 

1,884 

. . . 

1 

In the year of verification ... 

338 

1,876 

... 

58 

28. Umrapattt, Pargana Dhingwas (G. No. 106). 




Tenants 

land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... ... 

447 

2,312 

.♦ * 

79 

Average of 12 years 

431 

2,269 

18 

56 

In the year of verification ... 

477 

2,458 

»• ♦ 

16 

29. Behlamai, Pargana Dhing' 

was {G. No. 15). 




Tenants 

land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

86 

510 

. . . 

38 

Average of 12 years 

106 

571 

, , , 

16 

In the year of verification ... 

102 

591 

... 

17 

30. Panwasi Khas, Pargana Dhingwas (G. No, P-9). 



Tenants 

land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

659 

3,334 

... 

6 

Average of 12 years 

657 

3,271 

... 

3 

In the year of verification ... 

609 

3,029 

... 

61 

31. Pura Chirai, Pargana Dhingwas ( G . No, 37). 




Tenants 

’ land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

116 

763 

... 


Average of 12 years 

115 

724 

... 


In the year of verification ... 

88 

624 


32 
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32. Kindhauli, Pargana Dhingwas (G. No, 123) (sub-settled). 



Tenants’ land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

369 

1,992 

119 

55 

Average of 12 years 

401 

2,016 

113 

27 

In the year of verification ... 

354 

1,728 

85 

67 

33. Pura Pup, Pargana Dhingwas (G. No. 41) (sub-settled). 



Tenants 

d land. 

Sir, 

Khudkasht. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

76 

314 


... 

Average of 12 years 

72 

310 


... 

In the year of verification ... 

44 

228 

... 

31 

34. Chakedhi, Pargana Dhingwas [G. No. 67) (Sitta Bakhsh Singh). 


Tenants' land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area, 

Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

174 

859 

• • . 

. . . 

Average of 12 years 

174 

802 

... 

. 

In the year of verification .. 

. 172 

790 

... 

5 acres mudfi, 

35. Jajupur, Pargana Manikpur (G. No. 36). 




The rental in the year before verification was Rs. 1,204 for 139 acres. In the 
year of verification the tenants' area and rent fell to 56 acres, rent Rs. 613, owing to 
the conversion of much land into khudkasht. 

36. Pura Luka (Ateha ), ((?. No- 21) 52 acres became khudkasht in the year of 
verification. 

37. Bharathpur (Dhingwas) (G. No. -y) Mah&l Lai Chhatardhari Singh). 



Tenants’ land. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht, 


Area. Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

163 1,189 

... 

27 

In the year of verification ... 

191 1,383 

... 

... 

38. Pura Chamela, Pargana Dhingwas ( G. No. 38). 



Tenants’ land, 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 


Area. Rent. 

Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

74 471 


... 

Average of 12 years 

73 464 

... 


In the year of verification ... 

56 384 


18 

39. Dih Balai, Pargana Dhingwas (G. No. 73). 

Tenants’ land. 

Sfr. 

Khudkasht. 


Area, Rent 

.Area. 

Area. 

In 1299 fasli ... 

124 783 

... 

... 

Average of 12 years 

126 732 

... 

19 

In the year of verification ... 

147 1,004 

... 

... 


40. Ahbaranpur Tajpur ( G. No. 11), ( Beliar). 

In 1299 fasli there was 157 acres khudkasht. In the year of verification 35 
acres. Tenants' area increased from 113 acres, rent Rs. 652 to acres 168, rent 
Rs. 1,236. The sudden rise is due to attestation and previous wrong records. 

41. Same Nahar (Behar, G. No. 137).—Rent fell in the year of verification, 
i.e., in 1296 fasli it was Rs. 1,521, in the year of verification Re. 1,124, 24 acres 
became khudkasht in the latter year owing to ejectment of tenants. 
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42. M. Birahimpur Mufrid, Pargana Manikpur (G. No. 15).—A quantity 
of land has been wrongly recorded as khudkasht. It was attested in the names of the 
actual cultivators, 

48, Tajpur (M. Tajpur), pargana Behar ( G . No. 77) Chhattarpal Singh .—In 
1296 fasli tenants’ land was 412 acres, rent Rs. 8,432. In 1299 Fasli 316 acres, rent 
Ri. 2,833. In the year of verification 348 rent 3,028 and khudkasht rose from 77 
to 137. 

44. Kunda M. Shamspur, pargana Behar (G. No. —In the year of veri¬ 

fication 29 acres became grain-rented. In the year before verification they were shown 
as sir. 

45. Phulpur Raman (Behar, G. No 73), mahdl Shamspur .—In the year 
before verification tenants were rejected and a quantity of land became khudkasht. 
This recently made khudkasht is confined to a few estates only and those high rented 
ones. 

40. Mubarikpur, ( Manikpur , G, No. 105;.—A quantity of land was found to 
have been wrongly recorded as khudkasht and was in the year of verification attested 
as the statutory tenure of the real tenants, 

47. Karmain, pargana Rampur (G. No. 147).—Here in 1299 fasli the 
tenants’ area was 135 acres, rent Rs. 703. In the year of verification it was 85 
acres, rent Rs. 401 and 51 acres became khudkasht in the year of verification. 

48. Baliapur,pargana Rampur (G. No. 20).—In 1299 fasli 19 acres became 
khudkasht. 

49. Samapur,pargana Rampur [G. No. 131).—Khudkasht rose from 9 to 27 
acres in the year of verification and the tenants’ area fell from 100 acres, rent Rs. 1,189 
to 180 acres, rent Rs. 1,039. 

The list also exemplifies moderate assessment based on actuals though the rental of 
many villages is less in the year of verification than it was in the year before. No 
assessment was intentionally raised because land had been recently converted into 
khudkasht. When there is so much recent khudkasht in talukdari estates, the circle 
rates without any deduction for correction would appear fair. 

Other instances of rises and falls of khudkasht aud tenants’ area and rental arc :— 

(1) In Chaunrahi, Pargana Manikpur {G. No. 47),—Large areas were 

recorded as khudkasht. The attesting officer laboriously inquired of the 
actual cultivators plot by plot and attested the fields in their names 

(2) Mohammadpur Bhao Pargana Behar ( G , No. 20S),—A guzara village. 
There was much fictitious khudkasht in previous year. 

(3) Birahimpur mufrid, Pargana Manikpur ((?. No. 15). Ditto. 

(4) In Jalalpur Baron, Pargana Behar (G. No. 85).—Kvery plot had to 
be recorded afresh, as a suspiciously large area was shewn as khud¬ 
kasht : tenants were made to point out their fields. 

(5), Tilochanpur ( Manikpur , G. No. No. 35),— 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 


Old settlement 

... 124 = 

738 

... 


1288 Fasli 

... 144 = 

567 

17 

Sir. 

1291 „ 

... 101 = 

886 

30 

Khudkasht, 

1299 „ 

... 107 = 

1,002 

23 

Ditto. 

Year of verification 

... 108 — 

892 

22 

Ditto. 


Average rent Rs. 821, 
Average collections Rs. 993. 


49 
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(6), Ainthu {Manikpur, G. No. 8). 

Acres. Rs. 

1288 Fasli ... 399 ~ 2,588 

1291 „ ... 399 = 3,548 

1292 „ ... 399 ~ 2,626 

1293 „ ... 500 = 3,173 

Year of verification ... 477 3,429 


Average rent Its. 3,096. 

Average collections Rs. 3,143. 

Again there cannot have been the sudden rises in one year that the records shew, 
e.g. Babullapur {Manikpur, G. No. 11). 


Acres. 

Rs. 


1293 Fasli 46 = 

294 


1295 „ ... 46 ~ 

The same at verification. 

390 


(7). Barenda {Manikpur, G. No. 20) 

9 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

1288 Fasli ... 404 = 

2,207 and 

140 


1289 „ ... 421 = 3,043 no Sir. 

The same at verification. 


(8). Bangarwa Bijlipur {Manihpur, G. No. 22). 

Acres. Rs. 

Rise from ... 124 — 717 in 1288 Fasli, 

To ... ... 136 = 874 in 1293 „ 

The same at verification. 


(9). Pariyawan 

{Manikpur, G. No. 

SO). 




Acres. 

Rs. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 

1288 Fasli 

... 393 ~ 

2,799 

64 

* . . 

1291 „ 

... 374 = 

3,499 

77 

• •* 

Here drop in year of verifi- 




cation 

ro 

o 

o 

II 

2,021 

78 
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(10). Bokaiyapur 

{Manikpur, G. No. 59). 




Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 


1288 Fasli 

... 139 = 

855 

54 

Khudkasht. 

1289 „ 

... 152 = 

1,260 

69 

i, 

1292 „ 

... 194 = 

1,526 

64 

» 

1293 „ 

... 245 = 

1,822 

53 

)> 


The same at veirfication. 

The sudden rise in cultivated area is due partly to the reduction of khudkasht, 


partly to accurate attestation. 

(11). Kashipur {Manikpur, G. No. 83), 




Rs. 

1289 Fasli 

• * ♦ 

... 2,032 

1290 „ 

« • • 

... 2,602 

1291 „ 

... 

... 3,146 


)krea unchanged, 

(12). Kirao Bih {Manikpur, G. No. 84). 



Tenant’s land. 



Acres. Acres. 

Khudkasht. 

1290 Fasli 

141 _ 899 

68 

1291 „ 

The same at verification. 

136 = 1,093 

78 
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(13). Katharia 

{Manikpur, G. No. 93). 


Acres. Rs. 

1290 Fasli 

... 135 = 848 

1291 „ 

... 136 = 924 

1292 „ 

... 121 — 1,026 and khudkasht 22, 


A decline again, 

(H). Korari {Manikpur, 0. No. 94). 



Acres. 

Rs. 

1289 Fasli 

... 137 

= 892 

1292 „ 

... 137 

= 1,014 


The same at verification. 

(15). Manar {Manikpur, G. No, 114). 



Acres. Rs. 

Sir. 

1289 Fasli 

... 241 = 1,846 

78 

1290 „ 

... 319 = 2,979 

• « • 

Year of verification 

... 346 = 3,130 

all tenants. 


(16). Miriyan {Manikpur, G. No, 118). 



Acres. Rs. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 

1288 Fasli 

... 689 = 8,431 

159 

• * * 

1291 „ 

... 746 = 3,825 

16 

35 

1293 „ 

... 781 — 4,058 

16 

37 

1297 „ 

... 763 = 4,339 

16 

28 

Present tenants cash-rent 



land 

... 668 = 4,251 

19 

27 

(17). Kishunduupur 

{Manikpur, G. No. 88). 

All tenants. 


Sudden jump in 1292 fasli from Rs. 826 to 936. 


(18). Asthan {Manikpur, G. No. 2). 



Acres, 

Rs. 

Acres. 


1288 Fasli 

... 173 

= 1,598 

183 

Sir. 

1291 „ 

... 228 

= 1,725 

184 

Khudkasht. 

1294 „ 

... 393 

= 3,755 

19 

Ditto, 

Year of verification 

/340 
- (.All 

= 3,205 
tenants. 

91 

All assumption areas, 


(19). Aima Asbhon, rnahdl Baqarali {Manikpur, G. No. f). Jump in year 
of verification from acres 62 = Its. 514 to acres 79 = Rs. 669 because khudkasht 
reduced from 84 acres to 9 acres sir and 6 acres khudkasht. 


(20). Bazar Kusahil {Manikpur, G. No. 12). 


Acres. 

1288 Fasli ... 241 

1293 „ ... 2^8 

1294 „ ... 249 

Year of verification ... 242 


Rs. 

1,775 All tenants. 

1,873 Ditto. 

2,094 Ditto. 

2,126 tenants and 7 acres khudkasht. 


(21). Bazidpur {Manikpur, G. No. 13). 


1288 Fash 
1293 „ 


Year of verification 


Acres. Rs. 

183 = 940 No sir. 

200 = 1,034 Do. 

156 = 1,231 2 acres khudkasht. 
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(22). Baryawan ( Manikpur, 0. No. 19). 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres, 

1288 Fasli 

501 

= 1,894 

87 Sir. 

1291 „ 

522 

= 2,842 

... 

1294 „ 

500 

= 3,333 

... 

Year of verification 

491 

= 3,443 

.... 

Of which ... 

456 

= 3,317 

tenants. 

This area of the year of verification 

includes khudkashfc land held under lease- 

85 acres. 




23. Pcmgon (Manikpur, G. No.. 

31). 



Acres. 

R'g. 

Khudkasht. 

1288 Fasli ... 

602 

= 3,251 

. . . 

1293 „ 

734 

= 5,239 

... 

1294 „ 

529 

= 3,988 

261 

Year of verification 

670 

= 4,790 

67 


608 

— 4,401 

tenants. 


62 

acres held under lease.. 

24. Pethanpur (Mcmikpu 

,r, G. No... 34), 



Acres. 

Rs. 


1288 Fasli 

406 

= 2,025 

48 Sir.. 

1291 „ 

407 

= 2,319 

Nil. 

1292 ,, 

380 

2,635 

15 Khudkasht- 

Year of verification 

355 

= 2,867 

3 



all tenants. 

25. Janwamau (Manikpur, G. No. 40). 



Acres. 

Rs. 


1288 Fasli 

555 

= 3,043 

130 Sir. 

1289 „ 

628 

= 4,150 

. , . 

1291 „ 

658 

= 4,378 

• n 

Year of verification 

734 

= 4,490 

3 3 Khudkasht. 

The difference in area shev^s that in 

previous years the area was wrongly recorded'- 

20 . Bajwapur (Manikpur, G. No. 57). 



Acres. 

Rs. 


1288 Fasli 

254 

= 1,610 


1291 „ 

253 

— 2,101 


Afterwards unchanged. 




27. Satbata (Manikpur, G. No. 02), 



Acres. 

Rs. 


1288 Fasli 

234 

= 1,084 


1290 „ 

260 

= 1,435 


1299 „ 

273 

= 1,711 


Year of verification 

157 

- 1,201 

and 38 acres khudkasht. 


28. Sangrampur, mahdl Uparhar ( Manikpur, G, No. —). 

Acres. Rs. 

1288 Fasli ... 360 = 1,380 

1291 „ ... 388 = 2,218 

Khudkasht was attested from 1293 fasli: afterwards unchanged. 
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29, Sainjani (Manikpuri G, No. 71). 



Acres. 

Rs, 

1288 Fasli 

... 469 

= 2,520 

1294 „ 

... 445 

=» 3,299 

Year of verification 

... 409 

= 3,260 

Tenants 

... S45 

= 2,879 


rest assumption areas. 

SO. Shehpur, Mohammadpur ( Manikpur, G. No. 'll). 



Acres. 

Rs. 



1290 Fasli 

165 = 

746 



1291 „ 

164 = 

1,229 



1292 „ 

171 = 

1,405 



Year of verification 

169 = 

1,390 

all tenants. 


31. Kuswapur, estate of Ashur Ali [Pargana Manikpur , Q. No. 87). 


Acres, 

Rs. 

Sir. 

Khudkasht. 

1299 Fasli 

146 = 

725 

294 

• • » 

Year of verification 

160 --- 

1,532 

280. 

Assumption areas. 

32. Karron (Manikpur, G 

. No. 90). 





Acres, 

Rs. 



1288 Fasli ... 

373 = 

2,255 

60 

Khudkasht. 

1292 „ ... 

450 = 

2,538 

Nil. 


1893 „ 

457 3= 

2,965 

20 

Sir. 

Year of verification 

446 — 

2,939 

31 

Sir. 


Gradual rises have taken place in.— 


Kakariha 

G. No. 

92 

Natohai 

it 

119 

Jhikwara 

it 

42 

Mohammadpur khas 

V ^ 

108 

Anta mau 

V 

6 

Barbhauli 

a 

18 

Sultdnpur mufrid 

a 

65 

Karamganj 

39 

85 

Alapur 

it 

8 


all of pargana Manikpur, 

In some mauzahs perpetual leases recently granted have reduced rents, e.g,, Hinahun 
G. No, 120, Khemsara G. No, 97, Maddupur (Manikpur, G. No. 109), 

In lower circles there are no such sudden variations but often a sudden rise of 
Its. 100 in one year, e.g,, Jot Daman (Manikpur, G.jNo. 41) a rise of nearly 100 in 
1294 Fasli all tenants. 


Chaukaparpur, maMl Khas (pargana Manikpur G. No, 46). 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Sir and Khudkasht. 

1288 Fasli 

... 344 

= 1,246 

40 

1292 „ 

... 378 

= 1,453 

58 

1294 „ 

... 374 

= 1,620 

37 

1299 „ 

... 388 

= 1,634 

33 

Years of verification 

...| 415 

= 1,891 

all tenants.) 

33 khudkasht. 


In the lowest circle pargana Manikpur, all rentals are stationary except in the 
case of Ritahai, G. No. 5,6 ; Chhachha mau, G, No. 48 is good village in the lowest circle 
of Manikpur in which rents have remained stationary. 

60 
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Certain inadequate ren¬ 
tals which were accepted 
discussed. 


The above all belong to the Manikpur pargana, the other villages of the pargana 
are those in which rises in rent have been slight or nil. 

It would be tedious to go through each pargana but there is no reason to believe 
that the records of Manikpur are worse than those of any other and the above is a fair 
sample of the vest of the district. 

9. Inadequate rents have already been discussed in ample detail. They were 
all, except a few, accepted, though rule 18 (c) would have justified the rejection of 
many, as not giving a reasonable increase on the demand under the expiring settle¬ 
ment. Such are the villages of which the rents have remained unchanged through¬ 
out the period of settlement. The following are a few :— 


The rental of mauza Nasrullapur (Behar) has remained unchanged since the last 
settlement. The tenants are a family of Brahmans. But the rents are full in spite 
of this. 


In Bhawanipur, Pargana Partabgarh, G. No. 110, rents similarly have remained 
unchanged, and though the village is a fair one, the low rents compelled its relega¬ 
tion to the very lowest circle-— 


In Manetapur, G. No. 752 
Mauar, G. No. 749 
Labeda, G. No. 703 
Muradpur, G. No. 727 
Mana patti, G. No, 716 ... 
all of pargana Patti, 

The villages of the Tiloi estate of which the rental has retrogressed within the 
12 years preceding settlement; and the villages of the same estate in which the whole 
or a large proportion of the rental is at a rate below the old rent rate of the mauzas, 
have been mentioned. There are many villages of the Bhadri Taluka of which 
the rate of the tenants'’ rental similarly falls short of the rent rate of the last settlement. 
A list of them is given in paragraph 18, Chapter IV, Part II, on standard rates, In 
the ease of the latter the inadequacy is duo to the inadvertence and easy management 
of the proprietor and his implicit reliance on his karindas. Mauza Aidha of this estate 
may he mentioned. Statutory tenants pay a rate of Es. 5-2-7 an acre, which is below 
the old rent rate of Rs, 5-7-0, while 409 acres are sublet at a rate of Es. 7-8-0 an acre. 
Then there are several low rented holdings in the estate of Patti Saifabad — and other 
Talukdari estates of which the tenants are liable to be called out at any time to do 
‘hegar 5 . Tn mauza Dhamoban, G. No. 71, of Panwansi estate in Pargana Dhingwas, 
one Itamghulam has 111 bighas at a rent of Es. 225. This is hardly a genuine statu¬ 
tory tenure. 

It is also a question whether the rentals of those villages should not be rejected, 
of which the terants sued for under-proprietary right at the last settlemeut and were 
persuaded by the landlord to compromise on. a promise to let them remain in undis¬ 
turbed possession as tenants at very low rents, There are many such villages. 

Then there are the villages containing tenures held at low rents by persons who 
through ignorance of laws and regulations neglected to sue for under-proprietary 
rights or to get their status defined at the last settlement. Subsequently many of such 
persons were made the target for notices of ejectment while the Eent Act of 1868 was in 
force j and the majority of these who filed applications contesting the notices succeeded 
in getting them cancelled, on the ground that their status was above that of mere tenants- 
at-will. Since then the landlords have left thorn and their rents undisturbed, finding 
it to their interest to do so rather than to get the status of the so-called tenants defined 




The rentals have scarcely varied since 
the first settlement. 
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by a Civil Court, the onus of proving which clearly rests on the landlord after the 
primd facie proof obtained by the tenants in the cancellation by the Rent Courts of 
the ejectment notices. The state is at present the loser by the low rents which have 
hung back while rents generally have progressed. The attesting officers made inquiries 
about these protected holdings, and one of them, Munshi Mohammad Ahmed, separated 
all those that he became aware of in Table IV of the assessment statements and shewed 
them under heading “ Favored ” under the authority conveyed by note 3, under Jama- 
bandi appendix II, rule 109, Patwaris J rules, Circular 1-VII, Oudh Revenue Manual. 

A few intanees may be eited:— 

An instance of a favoured rental is to be found in Ramnagar, G. No. 78 (pargana Instances. 
Dhingwas), 71 acres, rent Rs. 223, rate Rs. 3 an acre. Other tenants pay Rs. 750 for 
75 acres. The privileged tenants claimed sub-settlement unsuccessfully : and by wa.y of 
compensation have held at low rents for the period of settlement. 

Jogapur, Pargana Dhingwas, G. No. 63, of last circle but one, has low rents as the 
Brahmans sued for under-proprietary rights but were persuaded to file a razinama. 

They have been allowed to hold without enhancement. 

In rnauza Pach Mahua, pargana Behar (G. No. 55), taluka Bhadri, 198 bighas 
are held at a rental of Rs. 490 by certain Mongraha Thakurs who unsuccessfully 
claimed sub-settlement, 

A great many more instances might he given, but they would swell the report 
beyond all bounds. 


10. The following table shews the area of sir land proper : 
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1 

2 

3 

* i 
1 

5 

6 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Pargana and Tuhsil Patti, 

5,622 : 

1 

I 

34,825 

6,169 

55 

214 


5,567 

28,442 

6,383 

33,866 

5,424 

. 

f Pargana Partabg&rh, 1 

8,039 

1,142 

i 

48,223 

10,321 

154 

440 


7,885 

37,462 

30,761 

48,747 

11,285 

j „ .Ueba ... 

i 

1,329 

162 

8,447 

1,860 

9 

26 

i 

... 

1,320 

6,555 

1,892 

7,212 

057 

1 

| Total Tahsil Pur- 
f_ tibgarh 

9,368 

1,304 

56,670 

I 

12,187 

163 

466 

1 

... 

9,205 

44,017 

12,653 

55,959 

11,942 

f Pargana Dhingwas, 

1,064 


0,338 

1,318 

8 

29 


‘ 1,056 

4,991 

1,347 

6,424 

1,433 

j „ Behar ... 

2,878 

6 

18,073 

3,376 

34 

117 


2,844 

14,580 

3,493 

17,479 

2,899 

J „ Manikpur, 

-1 

j „ Bam pur... 

704 

..a 

5,008 

1,142 

13 

50 

... 

691 

3,806 

1,192 

4,992 

1,126 

2,044 

238 

14,014 

3,176 

40 

113 

... 

2,004 

10,755 

3,289 

14,048 

3,293 

1 

l^Total Tahsil K unda, 

6,690 

241 

43,513 

9,012 

95 

309 

... 

- 6,595 

34,192 

9,321 

42,043 

8,761 

Grand Totai or tkk 
District. 

21,680 

1,548 

1,35,008 

27,368 

313 

989 

... 

21,367 

1,06,051 

28,357 

1,32,768 

20,117 


IV.3.—The area shown here excludes area o£ sir held by sob-tenants which was for assessment purposes included with area of 
khndkasht in Form VII of assesment statement. 
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Sir amounts to 21,680 acres for the whole district. Its percentage out of the total 
cultivated area is 4‘35. The assessed area, i.e., the area after deduction of uncultivated 
land, mostly new fallow, is 21,367 acres,. Sir was extracted in office by muharrirs 
under the supervision of kandngos, and slips were distributed prior to attestation. 
The previous records did not accurately distinguish the sir from the lchudkasht, an 
error which was set right at attestation. No alterations were made by me in the at¬ 
tested sir area. Sir in mufrid and sub-settled estates is largely, though not altogether, 
cultivated by such of the proprietors and under-proprietors as are resident: and its pro¬ 
duce is their chief means of subsistence. They sublet plots to each other according to 
their necessities. In tallukdari estates most of the sir is sublet. This area has been 
shown in form VII of assessment statement along with khudkasht as not being ‘ propri¬ 
etary sir ’ i.e., sir cultivated by the landlord. The table shewBthe rental of sir by appli¬ 
cation of the circle-standard rates: and the amount deducted from the rates for the 
purpose of moderating the assessment. The reason for the deduction will be given in 
the proper place. 


Khudkasht. 11. The following table gives the area of khudkasht as attested, and of sir sublet 

not actually cultivated by the landlord. 


Name of Pargana. 

t 

< 

Recorded rent 

Con-ec ted rent 

Deduction on account 
of— 

Addition to make up attested rent 
where standard rates gave less. 

Net assessed 
rental. 

Difference between columns 4 and 
10 . 

Rental at tenants average rate. 

£ 

c3 

O 

H 

91 

0 

3 

£ 

8 

£ 

35 

fi 

o 

-a 

a> 

£ 

Q 

8 

s 

% 

Uncultivated 
land included 
in holding and 
left unassessed. 

Area. 

£ 

« 

at 

Area. 

Rent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6j£ 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Pargana Patti 

9,275 

94 

64,244 

8,691 

122 

485 

»•* 

9.153 

45,068 

9,176 

55,681 

10,613 

■5 

'Pargana Pftrt&hgarh 

10,093 

4,269 

62,270 

12,812 

115 

809 



49,6411 

12,621 

05,396 

15,747 

& 






• 








vO 

'JS 

„ Ateha ... 

2,060 

468 

12,746 

2,628 

13 

38 

... 



2,666 

11,184 


"So 

.5 

Total, Tahsil Pan 

12,753 

4,737 

75,016 

14,940 

128 

347 


12,025 

59,729 

15,287 

76,580 

16,851 

& 

,, tabgarh. 














'Pargana Dhingwas 

2,574 

34 

14,773 

2,837 

24 

85 


2,550 

11,851 

2,922 

15,512 

3,661 

4 

„ Behar 

4,599 

230 

27,007 

3,843 

' 53 

154 


4,546 


3,997 

27,981 

4,971 

£ 

£ 

fed J 

„ Mauikpur 

2,481 

34 

16,471 

2,156 

9 

23 

... 

2,472 

14,292 

2,179 

17,857 

3,565 

Hi 

H 

„ Rampur... 

3,286 

739 

21,948 

4,713 

28 

88 


3,257 

17,147 

4,801 

22,833 

5,686 


i„Total, Tahsil Kunda, 

12,939 

1,037 

80,199 

13,649 

114 

850 


12,825 

66,300 

13,899 

84,183 

17,883 

Cl band Total op the 

34,967 

6,868 

2,09,459 

37,180 

364 

1,182 


34,603 

1,71,097 

38,362 

1 

1 | 

45,347 

District. 














.N.B,—The area shown here Includes 7,174 acres the area of sir sublet, vide footnote of tabic in the foregoing para. 


It amounts to 34,967 acres for the district and 7'01 per cent, of the entire cultivated 
area. In attesting both sir and khudkasht the Deputy Collectors were guided by 
Rule 5 (Settlement Rules). Some instances have been already given of tho increase and 
decrease of khudkasht in specific villages in the year of verification. Doubtless 
the main cause of the variations was careless recording by patwaris. At the same time 
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in mufrid and sub-settled estates, land is yearly converted into khudkasht by the 
proprietors for their own cultivation and support. But it is very doubtful if even the 
greater portion of the khudkasht in talukd'iri and large zamind&ri estates is cultivated 
by the landlord, though partis ; some landlords keeping a supply of bullocks in different 
villages to be used for the ploughing and irrigating of this land. Often when a tenant 
has been ejected from his holding the latter remains untenanted for a year or two till 
another tenant bids for it, and during the interval it is recorded as khudkasht and culti¬ 
vated by the landlord. But in some estates the area attested as such is large and the 
necessity of it is not manifest. The estate that has the largest proportion is that of 
Paryawan in pargana Manikpur. The following detail is given of the khudkasht area 
of the year of verification and of some previous year in eaeli mauza of the estate with 
the alteration caused in tenants' area and rental by the conversion of so much land 
into khudkasht: the reason of the sudden conversion is also given belovy :— 

(1.) Mauza Paryawan (Manikpnr, G. No. 30', cultivated area 449 acres in 
129b fasli, tenants' rental Its. 3,623 for 368 acres, khudkasht 16 acres. 
In 1296 fasli tenants' rental Re. 2,076, for 213 acres, average tenants' 
rental Rs. 2,868 for 325 acres. In the year of verification the khudkasht 
area attested was 161 acres. Tenants’ rental Rs. 2,021 for 200 acres. 

In the village records this area or much of it was shown as the statutory 
tenancy of relatives of the landlord at a rent of Rs. 481. 

(2) . Biraliimpur (Manikpur, G. No. 15), cultivated area 128 acres, sir and 

khudkasht in 1296 fasli 46 acres, tenants’ rental in 1295 fasli Rs. 1,156 for 
119 acres, average tenant’ rental Rs. 950 for 108 acres. In the year of 
verification Rs. 789 for 82 acres. 

The same aroa of sir and khudkasht as before was attested. In the year before 
verification it was recorded as a statutory tenure of a relative of the landlord at a rent 
of Rs 112. 

(3) . Murassapur, (Manikpur G. No. Ill), cultivated area 151 acres, tenants' 

rent in 1299 fasli Rs. 1,013 for 152 acres. In year of verification Rs, 809 
for 90 acres. 

In the year of verification 56 acres were attested as khudkasht. In the previous 
year some 15 acres of this were recorded as a statutory tenure of the landlord’s wife 
at a rent of Rs. 45, 

(4) . Parsai (Manikpur, G. No. 29), cultivated area 175 acres, tenants' rental in 

1295 fasli Rs. 1,439 for 165 acres. In year of verification Rs. 1,209 for 
140 acres. 

22 acres were attested as khudkasht; in the previous year they were shown at 
a rent of Rs. 73 as the statutory tenure of the landlord's wife. 

(5) . Syed Yasinpur (Manikpur, G. No. 72), cultivated area 64 acres, tenants' 

rent in 1295 Rs. 691 for 61 acres. In year of verification Rs. 466 for 45 
acres. 

In the year of verification 18 acres were attested as khudkasht, which in the 
previous year had been recorded as a statutory tenure of a relative at Rs. 58 rent. 

99 

(6). Gauri, mahal Khalsa (Manikpur, G. No. —,) area 139 acres, tenants’ rent 

in 1299 fasli Rs, 841 for 143 acres. In the year of verification Rs. 691 
for 87 acres. 

In the year of verification 54 acres were attested as khudkasht, which in the year 
before were recorded as a statutory tenure of a relative at a rent of Rs. 143. 

(7). Burauli Yaqubpur (pargana Manikpur, G. No. 18), cultivated area 131 
acres, in 1295 fasli, tenants' rental Rs, 664 for 79 acres. In year of veri¬ 
fication Rs, 482 for 55 acres, 


61 
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In the year of verification 75 acres attested as khudkasht were in previous years 
recorded as the statutory tenure of a relative at a rent of Rs. 164-8-0. 

Mauza Khemsara purchased Pargana Manikpur, G. No. 97. 

In 1299 fasli 41 acres were recorded as khudkasht. At attestation the real 
tenants came forward and declared their rents, the result was that the tenants' 1 rental 
rose from R.s, 2,050 to Its. 2,527, and the tenants’ area from 359 acres to 418. 

The total area of the maurusi estate, which excludes Khemsara, attested as 
khudkasht is 443 acres. In the year previous it was all recorded as the statutory 
tenures of relatives at a rent of Its. 983. 443 acres area large proportion of khudkasht 
out of the total assessed area of the estate, viz., 1,315 acres; it ig nearly 34 per cent. The 
reason for its attestation as such is that the tenants actually cultivating the land 
would not come forward and declare their rents : as therefore they were not known, 
there was no alternative: clearly it could not he attested as the tenures of the relatives .* 
for thereby the statutory rights of the real tenants would have been lost. The estate 
which is a high rented one was assessed very leniently. Mauzas Pariyawan, Birahim- 
pur, Murassapur, Misrpur, Syed Yasinpur were all assigned to the 1st circle, but as the 
corrected rental exceeded the standard, the latter was substituted for assessment. 

The tenants* rate and correction rate (the latter without deduction) is as follows 



Tenants* 

Correction 


rate. 

rate. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Pariyawan (G. No. 30) ... 

... 10 1 8 

8 11 11 

Briahimpur (G. No 15) ... 

.. ... 9 9 11 

8 10 1 

Misrpur (G. No. 112) 

... 9 7 10 

7 0 9 

Murassapur (G. No. Ill) ... 

... 8 15 10 

7 6 4 

Syed Yasinpur (G. No. 72) 

... 10 5 8 

8 10 1 


The remaining mauzas Parsai, Gauri Khalsa, Barauli were assigned to the 2nd 
circle, and in each the standard rental was substituted for the corrected. 

The tenant rate and Correction rate are— 

R*. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

In Parsia (G. No. 29) ... ... 8 10 2 7 14 2 

Gauri (G. No. 99) ... ... 8 11 6 13 8 

Barauli (G. No. 18) ... ... 8 12 3 7 10 11 

These figures exhibit the leniency of the assessment and the fact that the 
most highly rented villages came off best. In addition liberal deductions were made 
in the villages in which standard rentals were substituted, from the corrected rentals of 
assumption areas, although the correction rate was below the tenant rate. The 
imperative need of avoiding sudden and great rises in jama was the sole object of 
those substitutions and deductions. Indifferent collections could not be made an 
excuse for it for in this estate they are and have been for years invariably good • 
and the high level of rents would hardly justify it for they reached their limit a great 
many years ago, when prices were less stable : and so they cannot now be called rack 
rents. 

Possibly many landlords who trust the management of their estates entirely 
to karindas are unaware of the extent of land recorded in the village papers as 
khudkasht. One landlord Raja Partab Bahadur Singh of Kila Partfibgarh who looks 
after his affairs himself has little or none throughout his estate. 

No doubt the conversion of much land into khudkasht has the effect of diminish¬ 
ing assets: for it is generally good land. Both sit and khudkasht plots were 
marked iu the village maps, so that I was able to inspect them and the experience so. 
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gained convinced me that the excuse put forward by many landlords when objecting 
to assessments that khudkasht was bad land which tenants refused to cultivate is 
utterly groundless. In the estates under the Court of Wards management there is little 
such land: and the demand for land is too great to allow of any that is culturable 
remaining uncultivated. The loudest asserters of this objection were those very land¬ 
lords in whose estates rents were highest, vis., the talukddrs of Kanti, Tajpur, Isanpur, 
Patti Saifabad. They objected to the assessments of all or nearly all of their villages .- 
and the two first named have perhaps benefited more than any other by the liberal 
substitute of standard for corrected rentals in highly rented villages. The talukdir of 
Rampur has many indigo factories and has increased his kh udkash t for the purpose 
of growing the indigo plant. 

The table shows the area of khudkasht actually assessed, and the unassessed 
portion. As in the case of sir liberal deductions were made from the corrected rental 
of this land, though they were not always called for j and the great exaggeration of 
khudkasht in some estates did not altogether justify them. The deductions will he 
again alluded to, 

A few estates have been selected in the following table in order to shew variation 
in the area of sir and khudkasht since 1295 fasli :— 

In talukd Tajpur the average of five years preceding settlement io ■■ 

118 acres sir. 

798 khudkasht. 

Total ... 914 

In the year of verification—• 

177 sir. 

475 khudkasht. 

Total ... 652 

In the ehamlat estate of taluka Kundra jit, the average area is— 

600 acres sir. 

1,662 „ khudkasht. 

Total ... 2,262 

In the year of verification—• 

738 sir. 

325 khudkhasht. 

Total ... 1,063 

In the other estates the areas have remained fairly steady. The following tabl 
-give details by villages for several Estates:— es 
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TALUKA LAL CHHATABPAL SINGH OP TAJPUB. 


I 

3 

Barbaapur ... 

... 

• *. 


... 

... 

4 

I 

4 

| 

* 

27 

27 

I 

6 

Pnra Maswan, mahal Taj pur 

... 

... 

3 

3 

... 

1 

1 


... 

• •• 

I 

9 

Tajpur ... 

... 

... 

78 

78 

... 

102 

102 

21 

69 

90 

I 

13 

Kiawan, mahal Tajpur 


... 

158 

158 

... 

160 

ICO 

... 

60 

60 

I 

15 

Laru ... ... 

... 

7 


7 

7 

... 

7 

6 

2 

8 

1 

18 

Locliangarh ... 

>■ 

in 

,10 

10 

... 

18 

18 

2 

20 

22 

11 

1 

Aghia. 

... 

... 

79 

79 

... 

56 

56 

il* 

29 

29 

11 

4 

Ahbaratipur 

II* 

3 

139 

142 

4 

125 

129 

30 

35 

65 

II 

6 

Barai, mahal Tajpur... 

... 

••• 

13 

13 

... 

5 

6 

' ... 

• il | 

»** 

II 

13 

Bhiti Pura Naiu 

I* 

... 

27 

27 

... 

32 

32 

12 

23 

35- 

II 

17 

Tikuri Dasratpur ... 

*•• 

60 

85 

151 

66 

73 

139 

59 

... 

69’ 

II 

26 

Dhamawiin 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Ml 

• •• 

... 

10 , 

io 

II 

Sarae Indrawat, raahSl Tajpur 











30 

**• 


13 

13 

... 

22 

22 

10 

7 

17 

IT 

84 

Sarae Babuin ,,, 

••*« 


... 

'** 


Ml 

1** 


1 

•1 

II 

38 

Sabli . 

• | 

... 

... 

... 

3 


3 

... 

... 

Ml 

II 

43 

Kuuda, mahill Tajpur 


... 

38 

38 

22 

17 

39 

28 

8 

36 

IV 

10 

Paranupur 

... 

... 

... 

... 

— 

j 

1 

1 

il. 

4 

4 

IV 

12 

Parewa Narayanpur ... 

... 


... 

”* 

... 

4 

4 

... 


Ml 

IV 

17 

rhulpur tnori urf Karimdadpur, 
mahal Tajpur. 

8 

... 

8 

8 

... 

8 

9 

... 

! 9- 

VI 

19 

Shamspur, raahfil Tajpur 


... 

50 

50 

... 

47 

47 


53 

63- 

VII 

16 

Bahadurpur ... 

... 

•to 

... 

... 


4 

4 


15 

15 

VII 

24 

B had a on, mahdl Tajpur 


8 

12 

20 

2 

9 

11 

... 

19 

19' 

VII 

27 

Bhikbapur, Eani Dili 

*«» 


104 

104 

Ml 

101 

101 

Ml 

99 

99 

VII 

42 

Jahanabad, mahal Tajpur 


21 

... 

21 

4 

17 

21 


4 

4 


Total 


113 

809 

922 J 

116 

1 

798 

914 

177 

475 | 

652: 
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1295 fasli. 

A verage of the last 
five \ears. 

Year of verification 
1300 fasli. 
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TALUKA LAL CHANDARPAL SINGH OF 

KANTI. 




\ 

10 

Tiwaripur 

— 


39 

39 

... 

29 

29 

\ 

... 

... 

1 

11 

1 Samapur... -• 

... 

- , 

... 

1 

... 

«■* 1 

... 

... 

so 

30 

I 

11! 

Kanti 

... 


11 

11 

... 

16 

16 


22 

22 

I 

17 

Laru, maluil Kanti ... 

... 

G 

29 

35 

6 

21 

27 

6 

8 

14 

I 

s 

Hutgtswau ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10 

10 

11 

8 

llarai ... ... 

... 

... 

... 

— 

- : 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

u 

n 

Baswalii ... 


- 

29 

29 


32 

32 

- 

46 

46 

n 

80 

Sarae Babuiu, ruahll Kanti 

... 

20 

- 

20 

23 

1t. 

23 

2 

12 

14 

11 

45 

Kunda mahal ... 


... 

... 


... 

1 

1 

• M 

... 

... 

lit 

3 

Soniawan... 

... 

... 

11 

tTi 

11 

•if 

12 

12 

• •a 

47 

47 

IT 

15 

Pnra Dhunu 

... 


i 

1 

».» 

2 

2 

• •• 

1 

1 

IV 

i9 

Phulpur Mori urf Karim dadpur, 
mahal Kanti. 

27 

iif 

27 

27 

2 

29 : 

28 

3 

31 

IV 

32 

Dhanwasa 

... 

... 


71 

... 

73 

73 , 

• M 

66 

66 

IV 

54 

Kashipur, mahal Kanti 

... 

9 

i 


9 

6 

... | 

6 

5 

1 

6 

iv ! 
o5 : 

Oaripnr, mahal Pnra Basawan 



.9 

9 

... 

2 

,2 l 


... 

... 

VII 

30 

Bhadson* mah&l Kanti 

... 


... 

... 


5 

5 

... 

2 

2 

VII 

44 

Jahanabad 

... 

10 

... 

10 

2 

7 

9 


9 . 

9 

VII 

63 

Saja ... ... 

... 

126 

48 

174 

124 

51 

175 

182 

33 

165 


Total 

... 

198 

248 

446 

188 

254 

442 

173 

290 

403 


TALUKA THAKURAIN RAGKUBANS KHAR OF SKAMSPUR. 


i ! 

20 

Hatgawan, mahal Sham.pur ... 

... 

47 

47 

| 

54 

54 

29 

30 

C5 

II 

15 

Phulpur Raman ... ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


4 , 

... 

16 

16 

II 

27 

Diha 

... 

18 

18 

... 

8 

8 


12 

12 

It 

44 

Kunda, mahal Shamspur 

... 

31 

31 

6 

24 

30 

- 

1 

1 

IV 

18 

Phulpur Mori urf Karimdadpur, 
mah&l Sham spur. 

... 

... 

... 


3 

3 

• 



... 


62 
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Average of the last Year of verification 
five years. 1300 fasti. 



TALUKA THAKURAIN RAGHUBANS- KUAR OF SIIAMSPUR— (concluded). 


Sarao Khandeo 


IV . „ , 

— Farodunpnr 


J 31 32 


Sarae Nahar 


— Sliamepur, mahal Shamspur 


Bhadaon ... 


fi 7 

4 4 


15 15 

3 3 

1 1 

43 43 


1 I 127 i 128 I 7 1Q5 112 I 29 127 156 


SHAMLAT TALUKA TAJFUIt, KANTI AND SIIAMSPUR. 


Dnlwa Man, inahfil under-proprie¬ 

3 

3 ... : 

3 

3 ••• 

4 

tors. 
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TALUKA LAL RAGHURAJ SINGH OF BARG ON UNDER COURT OF WARDS. 


Laru, mahfil Bargon.... 
Bargon ... ... 

; Sarae Bsbnin, mahal Bargon 
Blmlaa ... 


2 2 


4 4 

8 6 

• 

1 1 


Thulpur Mori ttrf Karimdadpur, 15 24 89 15 24 39 

mahal Bargou. 

Bansiyara ... .. ... ... | 2 ... 2 


15 26 41 17 85 62 


7 7 

i i 


8 8 


SHAMLAT TALUKA KUNDRAJIT, I.E., BARGON, TAJPUR, KANT! AND SHAM SPUR. 


Danyalpur Nadwa 


— Ratndaa Patti, mahal Knndiajit 
28 

— Malaka Eazzaqpnr ... 

54 

III T . 

— — Luniapur ... 


Sarae Maha Singh, mahal KUas 


Ilaripur, mahal Khas... 

67 

V 

— Deobar Patti, mahal Hissa 12 
9 


— RasulpurNadura 

15 ' 


32 43 75 32 34 66 42 19 [ 61 

43 24 67 48 24 67 43 12 66 

14 196 210 14 187 201 52 81 133. 

7 7 ... 6 6 ... 9 9 

95 73 168 128 78 206 129 31 160 

17 6 23 17 9 26 9 4 13 

. .. . 3 3 

114 114 ... 110 110 47 60 107 
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1295 fusli Average of the last Year of verification 

five years. 1300 faeli. 


Name of rnahul. 


% . o « . % -3 . "S -3 

"ft si _q -g 

Q ___ w ^ H » \4 H' a3 W £ 

8HAMLAT TALUKA KUNDRAJIT, J.E., BARGON, TAJPUR, KANTI AND SHAMSPUR-(collided:;. 
V 

— Kuudrajit ... ... 120 48 . 168 120 50 170 142 12 154 

VI 

— Batl ••• ... . 906 996 ... 1,050 1,050 20 ... 20 


Kundrajit 4#4 

120 

48 ' 

. 168 

120 

50 170 

142 : 

| 12 

154 

Boti ... ... ; 

... 

996 

996 

... 

1,050 1,050 

20 


20 

Deori 

151 

87 

238 

183 

80 263 

133 

71 

204 

Autarjur, mahdl Kumbha Patti 

72 

22 

94 

68 

34 97 

68 

17 

85- 

Deoharpur ... ... 

... 

... 


... 

. 

' 53 

6 

59 

Total 

544 

1,616 

2,160 

600 

, 

1,662 2,262 

738 

325 

1,063 


SHEKH AHMaD HUSAIN KHAN BAHADUR OP PARYAWAN. 


Birabimpur ... 

Paryawan 

Syed Yaainpur ... 

Murrassapur urf Naavabgairj 
Miarpur ... 

Barauli Yaquhpur Ml 

Faraai ... ... 

Garauli Khulsa ... 


TALUKA LAL 


Tandb 
Rampur ... 
Kazipur Kusmor 
Ballo ... 
Bhaironpur 
Purali Ban 

Tura Harhaisdi 
Maghi Chalngarh 


10 10‘ 10' 29 39 10 36-' 46 

? 6 1C. 92. 77 133 210 78 161 239- 

**• ••* mi .»• 18 18' 

4 &■ 9' 4 1 5 5 56 61> 

6 6 ... 6 6 ... 21 2L 

... 50. 50 08 68 75 75 

1 I 

I 4 ... 14. 14 18 32 13 22 35 


4 4 


1 1 


104 | 81 185 105 I 256 361 106 

SHEO PARTAB SINGH OP DHINGWAS. 

■•I - I 33 I 33 I ... I 28 I 28 I 14 I 


37 . 70- 107. 37 64 101 47 


54 54 

443 549 

15 29 

7 7 

2 2 

27 74' 

2 2 

1 1 

69 69 

4 4 
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1295 fa*li. 

Average of tlic last 
five years. 

Year of verification 
1300 fasli. 

T-t 

- 4 - 

■6 

© 

Name of mahai. 
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<a 

at 

Oil 


1 




■+5 

oa 

ca 

Cj 
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o 

>4 
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h 
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3 

03 
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03 
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TALUKA LAL SHEO PAKTAB SINGH OF DHINGWAS- 

(continued ). 



in 

i 

Amipur ... 

... 

... 

GO 

60 


5G 

50 

4 

52 

56 

in 

2 

Bliawaniganj ... 

... 

**• 

S 

8 


16 

1G 

... 

11 

11 

III 

8 

Bliaudaspur 



... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

20 

£0 

in 

4 

Purmai Snltanpur ... 

... 

12(5 

32 

158 

126 

35 

161 

68 

74 

142 

11L 

5 ’ 

Puro Raman 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

5: 

5 

III 

"7 

Pura Keotali ... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

50 

so 

III 

“V 

Pura Gajai ... 


... 

33 

33 

... 

33 

33 

29 

6 

35 

111 

9 " 

Pnraili Makbdumpur 


6 

... 

6 

6 

... 

C 

... 

... 

... 

III 

11 

Chaurang ... 



... 


... 

... 

• •• 

... 

3 

3 

III 

10 

Rukaiyapur 

... 


2 

2 


2 

2 


1 

1 

III 

17 

Banda ... ... 



15 

15 


16 

16 

... 

39 

39 

III 

IT 

111 

Snrae Sami ... 

Sarae Satbhao Garibi,,, 



1 



1 

2 

1 

• •• 

1 

1 

20 



. _*** 

• •• 

*.* 

2 


... 


III 

21 

SaMb Ateru 


... 

52 

12 

... 

4 

4 

... 

1 

1 

III 

22 _ 

Umri Kotila ... 


343 

51 

394 

340 

65 

395 

344 

82 

426 

III 

23 

Kazipur kburd 


20 


20 

20 


20 

20 

10 

30 

iiL 

27 

Kundri ... ... 

... 


... 



... 


... 

45 

45 

III 

30 

Gopalpur... 

... 

78 

' 62 

130 

82 

23 

105 

78 

10 

88 

III 

35 

Malanw&n 

... 


... 


... 



... 

3 

3 

Ill 

40 

Niwada ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

... 

2 

2 

IV 

1 

A tliaiea ... ... 


... 

49 

49 


56 

66 

9 

29 

38 

TV 

2 

Baruu 


... 

... 

... 

... 

11 

11 

... 

9 

9 

IV 

T 

Para Kbande 

... 

... 

31 

31 

... 

12 

12 

... 

... 

... 

IV 

7 

Eacgarh... ... 


110 

7 

117 

106 

13 

119 

11 

11 

22 

IV 

7 

Rnr 


... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

3 

... 

68 

58 

IV 

~6 

Umra Patti 

... 

... 

73 

73 

... 

75 

75 

... 

16 

16 
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V 

1 

Airna Bandban 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. 1 * 

1 

1 

... 

25 

25 

V 

Y 

Baghwat 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

... 

2 

2 

y 

3 

Behla Mai 


... 


31 

31 

... 

33 

33 

... 

17 

17 

V 

4 

Bahorakpur 

... 

... 

178 


178 

ICS 

6 

173 

1 

12 

13 

V 

5 

Patna 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

... 

5 

5 

V 

6 

Panwansi klias 

... 


... 

8 

8 


C 

6 

... 

Cl 

01 

V 

9 

Pura Chirai 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

32 

32 

V 

10 

Para Hira Kami 

... 

Ml 


9 

9 

... 

9 

9 

3 

6 

9 

V 

13 

Chhatar 

... 

Ml 

33 

1 

34 

33 

2 

35 

28 

3 

31 

V 

14 

Dliingwas khas 


... 

9S 

34 

130 

96 

38 

134 

99 

30 

129 

V 

21 

Kaljanpur 


... 

8 

3 

11 

8 

3 

11 

... 

16 

16 

V 

22 

V 

Kindhauli 

Lodipur ... 


• •• 

118 

29 

147 

118 

44 

102 

85 

67 

152 

23 

V 

25 


III 

... , 

... 

*i. 

* 1 * 

1 

1 


3 

3 

Muhammadpur Sohag 


... 

... 

... 

»** 

8 

8 


9 

9 

V 

26 

Moraini ... 

... 

... 

14 

11 

26 

14 

21 

35 

14 

30 

44 

VI 

4 

Pura Birbal 



... 

14, 

14 

... 

15 

15 

11 * 

... 

... 

VI 

6 

Pura Bup 

« * « 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


31 

31 

VI 

7 

Pura Keoti Bam 

H* 

... 

47 


47 

47 

9 

56 

42 

13 

55 

VI 

14 

Tilokpur... 

• »» 

••• 


... 


... 

1 

1 

..i 

4 

4 

VI 

16 

Jogapur ... 

II* 


.*» 


... 

• •• 

3 

3 


9 

9 

VI 

17 

Dhamoban 

1*1 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

2 


6 

6 

VI 

19 

Bae Askaranpur 


... 

... 

48 

48 


49 

49 


87 

37 

VI 

20 

Bae Kasbipui 


... 

66 

65 

111 

CO 

40 

100 

10 

61 

71 

VI 

21 

Banjit Garh 


..* 

30 


30 

30 

1 

31 




VI 

22 

Sarae Chhatta 

III 


... 




5 

5 


2 

2 

VI 

23 

Fatubabad 

Ml 

... 



... 

... 

' 

1 

1 



... 


53 
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1295 fasti. 

Average of the last 
fivo years. 

Year of verification 
1300 fasli. 

Name of mahal. 


-*d 



43 


■ 

43 




u5 

a 

-w 



C/1 

es 


■ 

1 



CO 

-a 

W 

Total 

i 

5 

fad 

Tota 

1 

5 

6 

Total 


TALUKA LAL SHEO FABTAB SINGH OF DHINGWAS— (concluded}. 


YI 

28 

Kambhit... ... 


23 

53 ' 

70 

28 

48 

70 

48 

33 

81 

VI 

29 

Maharajpur 



IM 


... 

..a 

... 

••• 

21 

21 . 

VI 

30 

Hnlasgarh Kalan ... 


21 

11 

32 

21 

13 

34 

13 

1 

14 

VII 

1 

Ping 

... 

... 

... 


... 

1 

1 

... 

1 

1 

VII 

2 

Jaichandpur 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

o 

2 

1 

... 

° 

9 


Total 

• M 

869 

C01 

1,470 

879 

682 

1,461 

805 

671 

1,476 


The following table shows the area of sir and khudkaslit in talukdarf and mufrid 
villages:— 


Name of pargana. 

Mufrid. 


TalukdSri. 

Total. 

Sir, 


•WBuitpn^a 

Sir. 

£ 

3 

! 

s 

Six. 

-U> 

•3 

J 

Hd 

p 

M 

M 

Cultivated by 
proprietors. 

Sublet. 

Cultivated by 
proprietors. 

Sublet. 

s i 

if 

it 

■3 e. 
o 

Sublet. 

Pargana and talis ll Patti . ■ * 

2,757 

579 

2,927 

2,865 

843 

4,920 

6,622 

1,422 

7,853 

Pargana Partabgarh 

3,682 

741 

3,916 

4,357 

1,487 

4,349 

8,039 

2,428 

8,265 

Ditto Atetia ... ••• 

1,183 

565 

982 

146 

134 

879 

1,329 

699 

1,361 

Tabs'll Partabgarh ... 

4,865 

1,500 

4,898 

4,503 

1,621 

4,728 

9,368 

3,127 

9,626 

Pargana phingwus 

83 

65 

237 

981 

460 

1,812 

1,064 

525 

2,049 

Ditto Bohar 

824 

410 

581 

2,054 

723 

2,885 

2,878 

1,133 

3.4G6 

Ditto Manikpur 

443 

259 

953 

261 

91 

1,173 

704 

350 

2,131 

Ditto Bampur 

... 


3 

2,044 

617 

2,605 

2,044 

017 

2,G08 

Tahsil Kunda 

1,350 

734 

1,774 

6,340 

1,891 

8,540 

6,090 

2,625 

10,814 

District Partabgath ... 

8,972 

2,819 

9,599 

12,708 

4,356 

18,194 

21,G80 ■ 

7,174 

27,793 
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12, The following is the table of area of grain rented land to which circle start- Gram-rented land, 
dard rates were applied. It amounts to Us. 11,603 acres for the whole district or 2’33 
percent, of the total cultivated area. The net assessed area was 11,228 acres, 375 acres 
of uncultivated land were left unassessed :— 






Deduction on ac¬ 
count of— 

si 

ad co 

Net assessed 
rental. 

<n 

a 

I 

0 

<3 

h 

0 

> 

SO 

S3 

a 

a 

1 






Uncultivated 

ft s 



u 


a 

Name of Pargana. 

OS 

2 

Recorded rent. 

Corrected rent. 

dJ 

o 

a 

«s 

* 

o 

< 

land in 
in bo 
and le 

asie 

Area, 

eluded 
ding 
ft tm- 
sed. 

Rent. 

Us 

o . « 
+* ■** 0 

cs § "rt 

O IH k- 

< 

u 

Rent. 

Difference betweer 
4 and 10. 

Rental at tenants 
rates. 

1 

■I* 

CJ 

8* a 

.SO 

a « 

Q 

1 


3 

4 

5 

£ 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Pargana and tali all I’atti 

7,455 


30,028 

4,809 

337 

1,441 


7,118 

29,778 

6,250 

43,301 

13,523 

„ PartSbgarli 

401 

... 

1,894 

138 

13 

88 


448 

1,718 

176 

2,770 

1,052 

17C 

„ Ateha 

237 

... 

1,119 

7 


3 

10 

... 

234 

1,102 

17 

1,278 

Total, tabedl Partabgarb ... 

G98 

... 

3,013 

145 

' 

16 

48 


682 

2,820 

193 

4,048 

1,228 

Pargana, Dhingwaa 

431 


1,965 

m 


C 


»*• 

■ 

1,754 

211 

2,585 

3,743 

831 

„ Bebar 

610 


2,727 

■ft' 


1 




2,715 

12 

1,028 

„ Manikpur 

69 

... 

314 



2 


... 

67 

296 

18 

484 

188 

„ Kawpur 

239 

... 

1,446 

16 


8 


t.i 

231 

1,404 

42 

1,619 

215 

Total, talisll Kunda 

1,349 


0,452 

225 


17 

68 


1,332 

6,169 

283 

8,431 

2,262 

Grand Total 

0,502 

... 

45,493 

5,179 


1,547 

*•« 

9,132 

28,767 

6,726 

65,780 

17,013 

Add for Beti lake in Pargana 
Bebar. 

2,101 


19,959 

Ml 


5 

48 


2 096 

19,911 

48 

... 

•f* 

Grand Total op District ... 

11,603 

... 

G 5,452 

5,179 

375 

- A- 

1,505 

... 

11,228 

58,078 

6,774 


... 


No instances worth mentioning were found of recent conversion of cash-rented into 
grain-rented land : and the total area of the latter has decreased since last settlement. 
The former Settlement Officer speaks of the rapid conversion of grain into cash-rents 
that began soon after assessments were declared. The remnant of grain-rented land 
consist nearly altogether of land growing ekfasli rice, No entire mahfils arc so rented, 
only areas varying from 2 or o acres to 20 or 30. A very few mahals such as Sirsi 
Dik (0. No. 511) and one or two others in pargana Patti have more than 100 acres. 
The deduction of uncultivated laad noted in column 6 from the area to bo assessed is 
on account of new and old fallow. 2,091 acres of Captain Chapman’s reclamation of 
the Beti lake are grain-rented : Captain Chapman taking Jrds of tho produce or its 
equivalent iu cash, the portion over and above one-half going to recoup him for the 
up-keep of the pumping machinery and other irrigation works made by him and for 
the use of steam-ploughs. Grain-rented land was fouud on inspection to be as good 
as the cash-rented soil of the same class, and doubtless its rent will soon be converted. 
Tenants declared unanimously that they preferred cash to grain rents. No adequate 
reason for the lingering on of the latter was given by landlords. One instance of 
grain-rented land deserves mention :— 

In mauza Bahorakkpur, pargana Dhingwas (G. No. 16), certain land was recorded 
in previous years as a grain-rented tenancy in the name of the talukdar’s son. The 
land was cultivated by others and the nominal tenant took half the produce : at attesta¬ 
tion the land was shown in IV (&.) in the name of the latter. 
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13. The following table shows the' area of nominally rented land and the result of 
assessment on it. It amounts to 4)3,351 acres or 8'69 per cent, of cultivated area. 
The area assessed was 40,755 acres leaving 2,590 acres of uncultivated land unassessed. 


Name of pargana. 

1 

Recorded rent. 

1 

2 

3 

Pargana and Tahsil Patti, 

„ Partdbgarli 

„ Ateha ... 

Total Tahsil Partabgarh, 

Pargana Dhingwas 
„ Behar 
„ Manikpur ... 

„ tlampur 

Total Tahsil Kunda ... 

Gbaud Total or the 
distbict. 

15,727 

13,620 

1,981 

Kb. 

14,273 

14,263 

1392 

15,601 

15,655 

2,693 

4,873 

1,671 

2,786 

2,609 

5,164 

2,046 

4,713 

12,023 

14,622 

43,351 

44,550 


4-3 

CJ 

<X) 

3 

© 

© 

h 

A—, 

o 1 

O 

Deduction on account 
of— 

a. • 

0 5 

>u 

tn • 

© „ 32 

M 9 W 

r 2 t. a» 

2 a m 

£ 

£ .g 
•73 as 

n cy *- 
.2 if-a 

-.OF. 

'r= ti a 

*S s ' 0 
< 

© 

o 

0 

eS 

O 

Uncultivated 
land included 
iu holding 
and left 
unassessed. 

Area. 

Kent. 

4 

5 

G 

D 

8 

Ea. 

Es. 


Es. 

Es. 

89,928 

9,436 

752 

3,102 


74,524 

5,233 

711 

2,137 


9,989 

34 

126 

398 

13 

84,513 

5,267 

837 

! 2,535 

13 

12,872 

1,707 

112 

398 


20,613 

210 

332 

1,073 


10,589 

143 

153 

575 

... 

16,853 

173 

410 

1,359 

42 

60,929 

2,233 

1,007 

3,405 

42 

2,41,370 

16,936 

2.590 

9,042 

55 


Net assessed 
rental. 

Difference between columns 
4 and ID. 

Rental at tenants average 
rate. 

Difference between columns 
, 10 and 12 . 

Area. | 

* , 4 na a 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

14,975 


12,538 

91,098 

13,708 

12,909 

67,154 

7,370 

79,807 

12,653 

1,855 


419 

10,135 

! 665 

14,764 

76,724 

7,789 

89,942 

13,218 

2,581 

10,767 

2,105 

15,701 

4,934 

4,541 

25,332 

1,283 

27,908 

! 2,576 

1,518 

9,871 

718 

10,966 

1.095 

2,376 

15,863 

1,490 

16,657 

1,294 

11,016 

61,333 

6,596 

71,232 

9,899 

40,755 

2,15,447 

25,923 


36,825 


The area is considerable and includes :— 

Acres. 

1. Land held by perpetual lessees ... ... ... 12,430 

2. Land held rent-free ... ... ... .... 17,281 

3. Land of which the rent is undetermined and 4 acres without 

rent in tenants'land ... ... ... ... 11,921 

4. Land of which the rental was rejected as nominal 1,719 


Land held under per* 1L Taking first the land held by perpetual lessees, the area is as follows for 

petual leases. each pargana :— 


l’atti 

Partabgarh 

Ateha 

Dhingwas 

Behar 

Manikpur 

Rampur 


.. 4,129 
.. 3,938 
.. 343 

„ 773 

.. 1,374 
.. 526 

... 1,342 


12,430 

These are only specific plots or arazis. The leases are generally intra-settlement, 
though a few date from Nawabi times. Most of the more recent ones were granted 
on payment of nazranas as a means of replenishing tho landlord's ebbing purse, while 
some few were made over by landlords to their relatives and dependents for mainte¬ 
nance. Many of the oldest leases were granted to persons to induce them to settle in 
the villages of the grantors and to break up land. 

The grants made on payment of nazranas are nearly confined to the Madhpur 
and Sujahkar estates and they are really sale or mortgage deeds in disguise. The 
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necessities of landlords have driven them to this mode of raising money. As the lessees 
themselves rarely cultivate more than a small part of the leased land the actual culti¬ 
vators should not lose their statutory right by reason of the leases, but the grant of 
them reduces them to the position of shikmis. 

The rents were always corrected by the application of the circle standard rates, and 
frequently liberal deductions were made from tho rents resulting, though they seem 
hardly justified except as a means of mitigating the jama. The State beingno party to 
the leases should not lose an iota of its revenue by their creation. 


15. The area of land held rent-free is as follows according to classes :— 



In lieu of wages. 




Name of pargana. 

Chaukiddri 

Others. 

In charity. 

Total rent- 
free. 

Eemarks. 


jagir. 





Tahsil and Pargana Patti ... 

Pargana Partabgarli ... ... 

741 

2,408 

4,171 

7,3.8 


1,190 

1,903 

l,9lG 

6,009 

447 


„ Ateha 

18 

185 

264 


Total Talisil Partahgurh 

1,208 

2,068 

2,180 

5,456 


Pargana Dhingwae 

77 

115 

860 

1,052 


„ Bclmr . 

127 

412 

1,823 

2,362 


,, Mftnikpur 

27 

144 

435 

606 


„ Kampur 

io 

188 

3u9 

487 


Total Talisil Kuvtda ... ... 

241 

839 

3,427 

4,507 

i 

Total District Partahgarh 

2,190 

5,313 

9,778 

17,281 



By far the largest class is of course raudfis granted in charity, and the majority 
of these were granted during the Nawabi as rewards or wages to priests, purohits, 
pandits, fakirs, bhats, families of persons who were slain in battle fighting on tho side 
of the landlords (such tenures being called marwats). Since annexation the increase in 
the value of land has diminished the liberality of landlords in granting muafis. They 
have been recently confined to a few talukdari estates and aro now seldom given in 
mufrid estates which are under too rapid a process of jsub-division to allow of any 
plots being spared in charity. The older grants were perhaps made under written 
pattas and are treated as hereditary, but it is doubtful if the newer ones had the same 
origin, and they are probably resuraable at the will of the landlord for all that is known 
to the contrary. Tho last Settlement Report says little about the muafis existing at 
the time that it was written. 

There is the second class of muafis given in lieu of wages and called jagirs. Like 
charitable muafis, they vary in size from a bigha or two to several acres: and the 
majority of them are also of old standing. The commoner kinds are the jagirs of the 
village servants, the ‘ Goret ’ or watchman, the kahar or bearer, the kumhar or potter, 
the water-carrier or bhishti, the dhobi, the darzi, the barber, the sweepor. These are 
to be found in most villages, mufrid as well as talukdari. 

Lees common are jagirs given to relatives for n aintenance, and to servants of the 
landlords, Baris and Kayesths, Bahelyas, Banyas, Chamars. Few jagirs have been 
granted under written pattas, and are probably resumable at the landlord's will. The 
abundance of muafis both ‘ Chakrana ’ and 1 in charity ’ is perhaps most remarkable 
in the two estates of Nurpurand Baispur and requires a detailed notice. The following 
table has been prepared of the villages of each of these estates with the muafi area 
of each, the cash-rented area and rent of the year of verification, and that of 1287 
fasli. The introduction of the figures of tho latter was intended to shew whether the 
apparently recent creation of large midins have diminished the assets of the estate. 

54 


Eont-free land. 
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Taluka Babu Bajrang Bahadur Singh of Baispur, Pargana Paridbgarh. 







and 

1287 Fasti. 

Hear of verification. 




jS 


Name of village and tnahal. 

3 

r o • 

0 ^ 

Cash-rented land, 
columns 2 and 3, 
statement III. 

Muafi, 

Cash-rented land, 
columns 2 and 3, 
statement III. 

3 

8 

U 


1 

a 

0 

0 

*3 

*c 

5 

so 

a 

a 

a 

3 

Qj> 

a 

V 

0 

1 

a 

0 

a 

<D 

£ 

5 



Total area 
uncultivatc 

d 

V 

O 

« 

A 

it 

u 

< 

a> <i> 

“S B 

5 “ A 

S| g® 
£8 S § 

& 

k. 

< 

43 

a 

03 

a 

a 

Ui 

O 

£ 

© 

A 

aS 

B 

CJ 

•n 

a> 

fc 

] 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 

13 

2 

1 

8 

Aimamau, uiah&l Baispur 


216 

162 

1,286 

10 

4,03 

142 

1,151 

1,253 

660 

2 

14 

II 

1 

Udapur 

... 

337 

267 

2,023 

16 

4-75 

242 

1,918 

2,076 

980 

3 

15 

I 

II 

Ahmau 


973 

532 

4,193 

47 

4'84 

184 

3,839 

4,210 

1,890 

4 

49 

III 

17 

Basupur 


284 

195 

1,174 

61 

21-48 

125 

894 

1,284 

610 

e 

52 

11 

8 

Bojha ... 


165 

120 

816 

23 

13-94 

100 

735 

798 

360 

6 

55 

T 

30 

Bahuapur Baispur 

... 

161 

103 

586 

34 

21-12 

38 

349 

529 

265 

7 

105 

I 

61 

Baispur 

... 

346 

51 

344 

10 

2-89 

66 

590 

1,114 

600 

8 

112 

III 

53 

Bhagwanpur Baispur 


64 

54 

324 

... 

... 

54 

352 

341 

150 

9 

237 

I 

107 

Jagdishpur 

... 

628 

288 

2,076 

7 

Ill 

250 

2,038 

1,819 

910 

10 

270 

I 

120 

Chamrupur 

... 

1,151 

600 

3,367 

72 

C 26 

389 

2,745 

3,421 

1,540 

11 

271 

I 

T 2 T 

Clihatauna ... 


181 

123 

807 

1 

•55 

124 

811 

819 

400 

12 

293 

I 

134 

Dih Katra Maula 

... 

244 

189 

1,422 

13 

533 

162 

1,869 

1,352 

670 

13 

323 

I _ 
148* 

Ramnagar Baispur 


405 

B86 

2,109 

36 

889 

214 

1,736 

1,648 

970 

14 

347 

IT 

65 

Rampur Baispur 

... 

718 

429 

2,928 

28 

3 90 

328 

2,338 

2,671 

1,330 

16 

380 

I 

166 

Snrai Deo Roc 

... 

616 

412 

2,981 

32 

5*19 

365 

2,754 

3,006 

1,350 

16 

381 

III 

184 

„ Harnarajan 

... 

381 

170 

1,040 

11 

2*88 

161 

1,028 

1,102 

490 

17 

382 

III 

185 

Sobarni 

... 

200 

162 

762 

10 

400 

128 

682 

735 

330 

18 

383 

III 

186 

Sarai Nahac Rae 


1,687 

706 

4,116 

32 

1-90 

703 

3,463 

3,780 

1,890 

19 

394 

It 

74 

„ Medi Rae 


222 

119 

914 

23 

10-30 

107 

792 

875 

390 

20 

436 

I 

193 

Sirsa 


299 

159 

1,094 

4 

1-84 

356 

1,200 

1,231 

650 

21 

496 

III 

247 

Khanipur 


92 

69 

886 

1 

1-09 

65 

436 

443 

200 

22 

497 

I 

213 

Kharapur 


556 

239 

1,156 

7 

1-26 

202 

1,370 

1,778 

800 

23 

619 

I 

225 

Qolsla 

... 

245 

1S3 

1,285 

3 

1-22 

146 

1,292 

1,251 

620 

24 

525 

I 

231 

Gtiura 


325 

213 

1,863 

48 

14-77 

158 

1,528 

1,782 

800 
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Talulca Babu Bajrang Bahadur Singh of Baispur, Pargana Partdbgarh— (concluded). 





£ 

1267 Fasli. 


Year of verification. 















h 

J 

V. 

Name of village and mah&l. 

a 

•8 

«S 

> 

Tta 

Ca*li rented land, 
columns 2 and 3, 
statement III. 


Cash rented land, 
columns 2 and 3, 
statement III. 

3 

§ 


a 

p 

a 

<13 

r£> 

a 


'Ml 



CD S*^ 

£>a 



1 

a 

"0 

V 

a 

<D 

o 

fl 

o 

'o 

fa 

O 


5a 

a 3 

•s ° 

EH 

1 

Bent. 

Area. 

Percent 
to total 
columns 
and 8. 

Area. 

-43 

a 

3 

CD 

CD 

08 

-*» 

0 ) 

o8 

I 

to 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

m 

ii 

12 

13 

554 

in 

271 

Lakbapur ... 

— 

286 

$ 

191 

963 

64 

22 38 

106 

608 

1,024 

460 

463 

III 

277 

Misrpur, mah£l Baispur 

189* 

55 

268 

... 

••• 

47 

255 

255 

125 

586 

I 

253 

Madaipur Hanuman 

330 

263 

1,829 

11 

3-33 

223 

1,69C 

1,639 

780 

623 

II 

116 

Hindupnr Baispur ... 

130 

89 

597 

25 

19-23 

63 

453 

615 

275 



Total K balsa 

11,431 

6,309 

42,659 

629 

5-50 

5,338 • 

38,322 

43,251 

20-225 


III 

289 

Guiar*. 










580 

Majhgawan 

153 

99 

556 

40 

26-14 

63 

409 

693 

310 



Total Taluks ... 

11,584 

6,408 

43,215 

669 

578 

5,401 

38,731 

43,944 

2,0535 
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Talulca Baja Ghhitpal Singh of Nurpur, Pargana Partdbgarh. 







1287 

Fasli. 

Year of verification. 








Cash rented area, 



Cash-rented area. 








columns 2 and 3, 

Muafi, 

columns 

2 and 3. 
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Puraila, mahal Pnra Chi- 










i 

2 ~ 


29 

17 

136 



15 

134 

95 

45 



ranju. 










274 

IV 











2 

61 

Khalispnr ... 

636 

271 

1,014 

78 

12 -2G 

186 

972 

1,420 

640 


282 

in 











S 

134 

Diwaini 

798 

104 

892 

150 

19-55 

177 

1,027 

1,851 

830 


473 

III 











4 

229 

Kalftni 

189 

49 

418 

33 

17-46 

54 

394 

687 

310 

5 

533 

IV 











2 

IT 

Gopalpur, mahal Banemau ... 

13 

5 

31 

11 

84-62 

... 

... 

30 

15 

6 

552 

i 

246 

I/ilauli 

546 

398 

2,176 

10 

1-83 

377 

2,550 

2.751 

1,230 

7 

573 

I 

263 

Mandhata 

314 


1,054 

If) 

605 

177 

1,081 

1 689- 

R40 

8 

604 

III 

30C 

Nawapur 

477 

176 

1,026 

13 

2*72 

216 

1,170 

1,653 

740 

9 

630 

III 

313 

Y\ ala Mai 

' 

317 

86 

713 

80 

23-05 

126 

874 

1,482 

660 

10 

031 

I 

272 

Hainsi Jai Chand 

310 

213 

-Tiidi 

13 

4 19 

198 

1,271 

1,594 

720 

11 

632 

I 

273 

Ham si Parji ... 

308 

213 

1,170 

16 

5-19 

166 

1,400 

1,476 

730 




Total Khalsa 

3,907 



429 

10-81 

1.692 

10,885 

14,731 

6,760 




Sul-settled, 
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Pura Kesbo Rai, mah&l Para 
B hag wan Das. 

229 

63 

24 4 

... 

... 

110 

GG2 

760 

310 

13 

241 
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T~ 
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Jahargon, mahal KhaB 

40 

13 

34 



38 

74 

80 

40 

14 

391 
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Sarai Kaliyan Peo, mah&l 
Pura Bhagwan Das. 

37 

45 

227 

... 

... 

27 

216 

218 

85 

15 

521 

III 











2 

260 

Gaighat, mahal Pnra Bhag- 
wan Das. 

39 

29 

173 



20 

117 

209 

85 

16 

603 

I 











H 

264 

Nnrpur, mah&l Kliaa 

213 

93 

447 

6 

2-82 

76 

407 

832 

330 


1 


Total 

564 

243 

1,175 

6 

1-06 

270 

1,536 


850 


1 


Geand Total 

4,531 

1,966 

11,181 

435 

9-C0 

1,962 

12,421 

16,830 

7,610 
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Many muafis in Nurpur wore attested as chakrand. Unfortunately the table 
does not shew whether they arc recent or not. It was prepared with this object 
winch the imperfect state of the records of previous years fi'utsrated. For assessment 
the question is whether to these large rent-free guzara holdings should be applied moderate 
correction rates, and deductions made from the rental so assumed. Deductions are 
certainly uncalled for : for if the landlord chooses in an informal way to hand over 
large holdings to a relative for his or her support with liberty to enjoy the rents, 
Government is no parly to the transaction and should not lose by it. Besides the 
Taluqdar Raja Chhitpal Singh can resume them on the death of the grautoe 
or at any other time agreed on, as in the case of his own son’s guzara. His son has 
recently died. He did not cultivate any portion of it but only collected the 
rents : but the village assi-ts were materially affected by a iictitious entry of rent so 
that the real :ants paid by the actual cultivators were not discovered. 

KhcUispur .—In 1287 fasli cash rented area 271 acres, rent Rs. 1,014. 

In year of verification 136 acres, rent Rs. 972.53 acres guzara. 

The rent is only a trifle below the rent of 1287 ; while 78 acres have become mudti. 
Probably the 271 acres include the mudfi. 

Diwaini .—In 1287 fasli no mudfi was apparently recorded. 145 acres were 
attested as the guzara of the Taluqdur’s mother. In Kalani, in the year of verification, 
the cash-rented area has increased, the rent decreased, and 33 acres has appeared as 
mudfi. No reason for the decrease of the rent of the cash-rented area could he 
discovered unless holdings from which tenants were ejected were made over to servants 
at low rents to be cultivated by sub-tenants at high-rents. 

Gopnlpv/r .—All the former tenants'* area has become muafi. 

Mandhata .—'The former cash-rented area was 131 acres at Rs. 1,054 rent. In the 
year of verification this area has increased to 177 acres and the rent only to Rs. 1,081, 
Perhaps the large holding of 111 bighas at Rs. 107 rent much of which was sir, and is 
now recorded at a nomiual rent in the name of tho Talluqdar’s son and relatives accounts 
for the great increase in the tenants’ area and the trifling increase in the rent. 

Nawapur .—Similarly here 60 acres, rent Rs. 130 are held by relatives : perhaps 
they were sir formerly. 

llalamai .—Here 56 acres are muafi , the Lai Saheb’s guzara, and of recent 
creation. 

To exemplify how there is a loss to Government by the conversion of large areas 
formerly cash-rented into mudfis. In taluka Ilaispur khalsa a large number of muiifis 
appear to have been granted since 1287 fasli. In 1287 fasli the cash-rented area was 
6,309 acres, rent Rs. 42,659[; in the year of verification it was reduced to 5,338 acres, 
rent Rs, 38,322. The area is less by 971 acres of which 629 acres are mukfi, and the 
rent by Rs. 4*,337. Clearly most of tbe mudfis have been taken from the formerly 
cash rented area of tenants. The net assessable rental on the estate as corrected is 
Rs. 43,313, which is only Rs. 654 more than the cash-rental of 1287 fasli. In that 
year there must have also been sir and khudkasht from which the landlord derived an 
income. The tenants’ rate in 1287 fasli was a little over Rs, 6-12-0 an acre. If the 
present assessable rental be divided by the cash-vented area plus the muafi of the year 
of verification, the rate is a little over Rs. 7 an acre ; but as the estate has some sir 
and khudkasht, the present all-round rate is probably less than the tenant rate of 
1287 fasli supposing, and there is no reason to doubt, that the tenants’ recorded area 
of that year includes unronted muafi, sir, &e., and there is a loss to Government in that 
large areas previously cash-rented have been converted into muafis. If Rs. 42,659 were 
only the tenants’ cash rental of 1287 fasli in which year there must have been sir and 
khudkasljt, besides other mudfis, the not assets of the year must have been considerably 
more than this amount. It follows that by the later grant of muafis the assets have 
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decreased and Rs. 4)3,313 do not represent them fully for there is sir and khndkaisht 
now. Many of the mudfis are resumable on the deaths of the grantees and are chak- 
rana. 


Beat-undetermined area. 


In the estates of Pin hi Ganj, Kaithola, Domipur, and of Thakurain Dim ram raj 
Kuar, jagirs have been freely bestowed on servants and others : the late Ranis Janki 
Koer and Kablns Koer Talukdars of Pawansi and the present Talukd&r have granted 
many rauafis witliin the period of settlement. 

16. This area may be described as comprising all other unrented land not 
assessed to rent at the time of khasra correction and attestation. The area is as 
follows for each pargana :— 

Acres. 

Pargana Patti ... ... ... ... 3,771 

„ Partabgarh ... ... ... ... 4,103 

„ Ateha ... ... ... ... 1,014 

,, Dhingwas ... ... ... ... 728 

,, Behar ... ... ... ... 1,011 

„ Manikpur ... ... ... ... 488 

„ Rampur ... ... ... ... 806 


District ... 11,921 

Every biswa or part of a biswa so attested was separately numbered and is a 
separate cultivated jdot. No uncultivated or fal'ow land is comprised in this area. 
The plots vary in extent from a biswa or even less to several bighas : and are as often 
goind and manjliar as palo, I may be allowed to assert at the outset that the rent- 
undetermined land is an invention of my own. Plots held in severat ways were 
attested as rent-undetermined, the largest number being 1 plots cultivated by tenants 
without the knowledge of their landlord: and for the purpose of attestation every such 
plot was entered in the Jamabandi slip given to a tenant so that at the time of attesta¬ 
tion landlord and tenant each had full opportunity of making any representation 
about it that he wished. In fact Talukdars put employes on to accompany and petty 
proprietors themselves accompanied the airiins and patwaris during map and khasra 
correction. These officials always carried the previous years khasra and khateoni with 
them shewing land rented and unrented whereby the landlords got full informa¬ 
tion of Nautor encroachments and additions to cultivated holdings. 


At attestation Talukdar’s agents often produced Jcnbuliyots and compared them 
with jamabandi slips and objected freely to the inclusion in tenants 5 rent-paying hold¬ 
ings of plots cultivated by them but not entered in the kabuliyals. Many cases 
under sec. 127, Oudh Rent Act, have been brought for determination of rent on such 
plots. The existence of such land is nothing phenomenal. In the first place for full 30 
years the patwaris 5 maps were never once corrected, few patwaris had sufficient know¬ 
ledge of mensuration or survey to correct them and landlords were indifferent as to 
their accuracy. Several maps were found so incorrect that every plot entered in them 
required alteration. The following number of rnauzas in each pargana required com¬ 
plete resurvey with the preparation of entirely new maps 

Pargana Patti ... III 

„ Dhingwas ••• 2 

„ Behar... ... ••• ••• 11 

„ Manikpur ... ... **■ 3 

} , Rampur ... 3 


Total ... 133 
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Some patwaris never took note at all in their khasras of Nautor or breaking up 
of new land by cultivators : and though the majority recorded the greater number, yet 
some plots must have been omitted. In thi-- matter many landlords were little alive to 
their own interests : and the extent of rent-undetermined land in different estates is a 
partial test of efficiency of management on the part of the owners. In the Bhadri Talukd, 
which enjoys perhaps the most lenient landlord of the district, the rent-undetermined 
area is extensive, vis., 87 per cent, of the assessed area, and most of it is Nautor land of 
which the landlord was unaware. On the other hand in the Dhangarh and Rampur 
estates it is small, as' the landlord has periodically measured up newly broken land and 
assessed it to rent. Tables of villages in which the area is 10 per cent, and over out of the 
assessed area were prepared for each pargana report except Patti and the number is not 
inconsiderable. Most of such land belongs to Talukdari estates, the reason being that 
few Talukdars taka sufficient personal interest in the internal economy of their estates 
as to visit every part of them periodically. They manage through diwans under whom 
are ziladars each with a body of peons. Neither diwans nor ziladars are in the habit of 
looking round the villages of their employer’s estates. The diwan romains at his 
headquarters. The ziladAr visits a village only to collect rents : and takes his posi¬ 
tion on the chav,pal and has the rent-payers brought up before him. In every 
village there is some liigh-caste or influential tenant, who heads the rest, known as the 
hhdld admi, who with his relatives have their plough and spade ready to break up 
new land. It is well known that the ziladdrs, if they get scent of such action from 
the patwaris or chaukidars, make it an opportunity forexacting nazranas, and keep their 
own counsel. 

Chamars and village menials often break up and cultivate small plots near their 
houses, pacifying of course the zilladAr with a nazrana. Such perquisites are to be 
expected when the smalluess of salary of these underlings is considered. 

Again under-proprietors and lessees have extended and added to their holdings 
openly or surreptitiously, affirming that new plots are part of them. Patwaris will 
keep such matters dark for a consideration. 

In pattidavi villages where each oo-sharer collects his own quota of rent, tenants 
often break up portions of the common or f shamlat ’ land, which have been known to 
remain unrented for years owing to the aversion or unwillingness of co-sharers to join 
in a suit for determination of the rent of this ( Nautor 1 

At attestation many cultivated plots were attested as rent-undetermined, in which 
trees had also been recently planted. Such plots have been frequently made over 
to malis to cultivate free of rent and tend the saplings. The Settlement Officer received 
special instructions from the late Senior Member, Mr. Reid, on the subject of the assess¬ 
ment of such plots. Some landlords herein quite without reason considered themselves 
hardly used. Again certain cultivated but unrented plots were found containing trees 
insufficient in number to constitute a grove as laid down in Circular 63 of 188-3. In 
attesting grove land the Deputy Collectors carefully ascertained by local inspection 
that they came within the description laid down in the circular. Some plots were also 
found of which all the trees had been felled recently and the ground cultivated without 
the knowledge of the landlord. 

Other but less frequent kinds of rent-undetermined land are khudkasbt holdings 
of thekedars or mortgagees, the terms of whose leases or mortgages had expired, hut 
who still cling to their khudkasht, which are not their statutory tenancies. If a lease 
expires on 1st June, a notice of ejectment cannot issue in respect of such holdings till 
after the 15th November : and during the interval they are unrented. Prior to the 
passing of Act XXYI, 1886, landlords, in order to recover rent on all such lands, 
had to resort to the Civil Courts. Under the present Act, see. 127 supplies an easy and 
inexpensive remedy for the difficulty. This section recognised the fact that tenants 
were in the habit of adding surreptitiously to their holdings. Such a class of land cannot 
exist where all rents are paid in grain or where cash-rents are changed annually. 
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It may be added that the rent-undetermined area had increased so greatly that 
the jamabandi Appendix I could not be properly filled in from the jamabandi Appendix 
II, as the latter contained so much unrented land in the columns where the law expect¬ 
ed all recorded land to be rent-paying, that the department of Land Records had to ask 
for details of the areas paying rent The figures of this class of land for the district 
for. 1297 fasli, the year preceding settlement operations, are :— 



Rent paying 

Non rent- 
paying. 

Area in 
acres. 

Rent. 

Under -proprietors and occupancy tenants as ordinary tenants 

Ordinary tenants ... ... ... 

Total 

0,703 

368,802 

Rs. 

49,039 

22,69,374 

Acres. 

1,808 

12,677 

378,505 

- 23,18,413 

14,485 


In the year of verification the figure decreased to 11,921 acres owing to careful 
attestation and exclusion of Behuovs. 


A final variety of rent undetermined land is the case where a tenant enlarges a 
field without his landlord's consent. He is of course liable to pay rent for the addition. 
Many fields must have been so enlarged in this district : but the addition has not 
been separated off and numbered and has not boon attested as a rent-undetermined plot. 
The map correction was not so elaborately made as to detect such encroachments. 

In the Instructions issued by the Commissioner of Settlements, Panjab, for the 
guidance of Settlement officers of that Province, the following passage shews that 
another province recognized encroachments and refused to consider tlr-m legal acquisi¬ 
tions :—• 

“ If au occupancy tenant has extended his field by ploughing out, the Patwari 
may survey the whole in one number showing by a detailed entry the area held in 
occupancy right and what is not so held . 11 

To all rent-undetermined land the circle rates of the mauza containing it have 
been applied, and as often as not the land lias benefited by tho 25 per cent, deduction 
so liberally made from the corrected rental of assumption areas, 

A few instances of land attested as rent-undetermined may be given :— 

In mauza Rae Kasbipur (Dliingwas, G. No. 81) a large area was attested as rent- 
undetermined owing to forcible possession taken of it contrary to the order of the 
courts by one Behari. 

In some Bhayaehara and Pattidari mauzas, the shamlat or joint lands were 
attested as rent undetermined. 

Aima Jatupur (Behar, G.No. I t), Phulwaris or flower-gardens and guava orchards 
have been similarly recorded, as directed by note YII, Patwaris' Circulars. They are 
always cropped as well. The instances are very rare and as the orchards are only a 
few biswas in area, the addition to the net assessable rental is imperceptible. 

The Bhadri Taluka has already been mentioned. In many of its villages the 
rent-undetermined area is 20 or 30 bighas. In all there is more or less :— 


Bighas. 

In Bhatpurwa (a village tenanted by Bhlits) ... 15* 

In Bhau (Behar, G. No. 45) ... ... ... 11 

In Gugaur (Behar, G. No. 198) ... ... 11 

In Bedhan, Gopalpur (Behar, G. No, 42). ... 4 

These are a few instances. 
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The estate of Thakurain Rag-Khans Kuar (Shamspur) has a larger proportion 
than necessary. The fact that the owner is a pardanashin lady accounts for its excess. 

In mauza Ram Nagar (Pargana Dhingwas, G. No. 78) one Jagannath has 5t 
bighas 17 biswas at a rent of Rs. 85; in addition ho has 12 bighas 7 biswas 6 dhur 
attested as rent-undeterraiued for which he refused to pay rent. In the same village, 

Sheoraj has 51 bighas 10 biswas, at a rent of Rs. 138 and besides 8 bighas, 10 
biswas 11 dhur rent-undetermined. In both eases the landlord of the mauza insisted 
on the extra plots being so attested. 

In mauza Maddupur (pargana Manikpur, G. No. 109) a village leased to a 
Mukhtar residing at Partdbgarh, a quantity of land brought under cultivation from 
time to time without the lessee’s knowledge has been attested as rent-undetermined. 

In mauza Pangon, pargana Manikpur (G. No. 31), also leased to a non-resident 
person, there is a large rent-undetermined area. 

In mauza.Dhanduli, pargana Manikpur (G. No. 51), the landlord of which resides 
in Meerut, 15 bighas were found cultivated without rent, unknown to the landlord. 

In mauza Sat Bata, pargana Manikpur (G. No. 82), 160 bighas were attested as 
rent-undetermined pending a Civil suit. 

In mauza Tarapur, Kandhai (Beliar, G. No. 75), 30 bighas held by relatives of the 
under-proprietors about the rent of which there was a dispute, have been classed as 
rent-undetermined. 

The above somewhat lengthy disquisition lias been introduced with the object of 
shewing that it would be a sacrifice of the rights of the state to leave the land classed 
as rent-undetermined unassessed : that all lands so classed was attested by experienced 
Deputy Collectors in the presence of landlords and tenants; and that in no instance 
was there a possibility of the Settlement Officer being mistaken about the existence of 
it or of the land so classed being an invention of his. 

17. Concealed cultivation was little practised. The device of throwing land Conoe.tled cultivation, 
out of cultivation on a large scale in anticipation of settlement mentioned as having 
been practised at the last settlement, has perhaps rarely been repealed. The area 
discovered amounts to only 117 acres. It is shown in the following table :—■ 


Name of Pargana. 

Area con¬ 
cealed. 

Rental 

assessed. 

Average rjte 
applied for 
valuation. 

Average correc¬ 
tion rate of the 
pargana. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 




Rs. a p- 

Rs, a. p. 


Tahafl and Pargana Patti ... 

11 

36 

3 4 4 

4 14 7 


Pargana Partabgarh 

53 

130 

2 7 3 

4 14 5 


„ Ateha ... 

... 





Total Tahsil Partabgarh 

53 

130 

2 7 3 

4 14 9 


Pargana Dhingwas ... 


... 


... 


„ Beliar 

20 

80 

o 

o 

5 3 5 


,, Manikpur ... 

... 

• »* 

,,, 



„ Rampur 

33 

113 

3 6 9 

5 10 1 


Total Tahsil Kund a 

53 

193 

3 10 3 

5 4 11 


Total District 

117 

359 

3 11 

6 0 8 



I may be pardoned for stating here that far from shewing a disposition to make 
the most of concealed cultivation, I avoided making any inquisitorial search for con¬ 
cealed cultivation, or for land thrown out of cultivation. The cases instanced were 
brought to my notice by the attesting officers and verified by me on inspection. Others 
brought to notice were not considered worth attention. 

The palo standard rate of the circle to which the villages concerned were assigned 
was applied to the area with the result that the added rental amounts only to Rs. 359. 
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The new fallow area assessed amounts to 10,730 acres for the district, and as fol¬ 
lows for each pargana • 


Patti 


t ■ ? 

Acres, 

4,310 

Parts bgarh 

... 

... 

... 2,988 

Atteha .., 


. . . 

507 

Dhingwas .,. 


» » • 

811 

JJihar 

... 

... 

... 1,281 

13eti lake 

... 

. . . 

5 

Manikpur ... 

»?» 

... 

... 314 

Rampur 

... 

... 

... 523 


The greater part of this area is included in tenants' cash-rented land. It appears con¬ 
siderable, and in certain villages of some estates is large. Very little new fallow not 
included in tenants’ cash-rented areas or in sir, klmdkasht and other assumption areas 
has been assessed. In some villages, notably Taj pur, Ahbaranpur, Dhanwasa, Tikuri, 
Dasrathpur, such new fallow is considerable, and the necessity for its existence doubt¬ 
ful, when in the surrounding villages there was little or none. The areas were not 
however assessed, as the rents of these mahals gave a considerable increase on the expir. 
ing jama, and the new jamas had to be mitigated. 


Statutory holdings of T ' 1C rental of one minute malial of 30 acres, in pargana Dhingwas was 

which the rent was rejected as too low : and a rental by the circle-standard rates substituted The case 

of mauzah Nasirpur has boon mentioned in the first para, of the chapter. A great many 
Rentals were rejected as too high as will be shewn later. 

The following table gives the areas of specific holdings of which the rental was 
rejected as farzi or nominal- 



The area is inconsiderable and had I been disposed to make the most of doubtful 
and nominal rentals, I might have included maDy more in the list. However the 
acceptance or rejection of such is a matter within the Settlement Officer’s discretion. 
In the pargana reports tables have been entered showing the areas for each village 
and the reasons for the rejection. They are inserted here > 
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a 

g 

U 

2 

a 

g 

I 

5 

Name of Tillage. 


i 

V 

£ 

U 

1 

H 

t 

ii 
■i s* 
s 

5 s 

Remarks. 

'd 

fe 

CQ 

«c 

1 

O 

i 

i 

<3 




V 

8 

K 

I 

*■2 « 
a 1 

1 B 

« 


l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 

7 

8 


1IIJ 

17 



Patti. 






l 

145 

Bahuta 

... 

*♦» 

58 

16 

295 


2 

IIIJ 

42 

898 

Dehlupar 


... 

136 

534 

923 


3 

1VJ 

'56 

459 

Blsalgarb 

‘n 

!!• 

21 

104 

141 


4 

IID 

11 

59 

Isanpur 


*f t 

51 

89 

348 


6 

iiid 

177 

690 

Gondal Patti 



80 

226 

523 


6 

IVD 

193 

024 

Kutlihai 

... 

... 

78 

77 

441 


7 

VD 

50 

726 

Madlma mau 

... 

... 

85 

140 

234 






Total 

... 

609 

1,186 

2,905 





PARTABGARH. 






a 

I 

2C 

41 

Bojlia 

... 


SO 

98 

249 


9 

i 

168 

385 

Sarae Bhopat 



22 

71 

134 


10 

I 

573 

Mandliata 



70 

171 

665 


253 




ll 

I 

631 

512 

1 

Ilainfti Jai Chand 


87 

36 

58 

50 

365 

129 


12 

272 

II 

107 

Khajuri Khaa 

HI 



13 

III 

3 

8 

Usrapar 

■ ♦. 

... 

2* 

65 

147 


14 

III 

52 

110 

Bhawanipur 

... 


78 

179 

635 


15 

III 

77 

148 

Pura Basawan 


... 

87 

249 

564 


16 

III 

92 ’ 

177 

Para Gosliain 

*«* 

... 

18 

20 

63 


17 

III 

127 

260 

Chandpur 



19 

68 ‘ 

125 


18 

III 

1.40 

291 

Dorpur 


... 

43 

85 

257 


19 

111 

174 

363 

Saiya Bandk 

• 11 

... 

17 

52 

120 

• 

20 

III 

"300 

604 

Nawapur 


... 

68 

130 

389 


21 

IV 

13 

50 

Barista 


... 

37 

124 

177 






Total 

... 

587 

1,420 

8,909 



III 

16 


Atbba. 


1 




22 

45 

Sara wan 

... 

... 


28 

116 


23 

V 

13 

36 

| Rajapur 

... 

... 

B 

165 

390 

• 
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24 


25 


JS 

l 

a 


y_ 

22 

V 

"28" 


2G 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


III 


11 

III 


17 

III 

21 

V 


4 

V 
16 

VI 


13 

VI 


17 

VI_ 

19 

VI 


25 


VII 


20 

VII 


58 


32 

IV 

18 

VII 

13 


XV 

6 


6 


55 

66 

1 


Name of village. 


69 

88 

104 

15 

16 

90 

58 

71 

79 

110 


42 

151 


102 

2 

106 

113 


27 


Kusauli ... 

Nasirpur, mahal Kbaa 

Total 

Dhingwas. 

Chaurang 

Sanda ... 

Sahab Ateru • •« •• 

Belda Mai ... 

Bahorakpur ... 

Sarae Bliawani Bakah 
Tirchba ... 

Dhamohan ... 

Bae Askaranpur ... 
Fatuhabad 

Total 

Behab. 

Bedban Gopalpur 
Sbakardaha 

Total 

Manikptjb. 

Lath Tara, mahal Chak Chanda 
Mokammadpur ... 

Mamauli 


Bijuinau 


Total 
Ramfuk. 

Total District 


Area corrected. 

Rent recorded. 

. 

Rental at standard 
rent as accepted. j 

——-- 

Remarks. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

45 

212 

254 


44 

103 

266 


172 

508 

1,026 


34 

146 

252 


25 

119 

164 


39 

155 

269 


22 

81 

143 


18 

27 

88 



49 

103 



100 

231 



40 

126 



388 

738 



38 

78 


385 

1,143 

2,192 


72 

87 


■ 

5 4 

68 



126 

156 

670 


35 

73 

172 


14 

32 

72 


12 

34 

67 


51 

139 

311 


151 

443 

1,043 


1,981 

4,994 

11,956 
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The holdings are not the tenancies proper of the persons in whose names they have 
been recorded, and the actual cultivators have lost their statutory rights by the creation 
of the holdings and are liable to ejectment without payment of the stamp duty requir¬ 
ed for the issue of notices under section 52, Oudh Kent Act. There are many instances 
of similar rentals which were accepted as it was not thought worth while rejecting them. 
They need not be mentioned ; they were described in the assessment statements. 

The case of mauza Nasirpur, pargana Ateha, deserves a full mention. I am 
herein merely recapitulating reasons and not attempting to criticise views held by superior 
authorities. 

Nasirpur, maMl Khas (G. No. -^ G ), the tenants 1 rental as recorded is Rs, 1,838 
for 382 acres. The rate Rs. 4-13-0, while the rent incidence of the last settlement was 
Re. 4-14-6. No reason for the decrease was discovered. The mauza has progressed 
in all ways. The landlord is well off. I did not consider that recorded rents gave a 
sufficient increase on the expiring demand and I substituted the standard rental of the 
circlo to which I had assigned it. The substitution was disallowed by the Settlement 
Commissioner. The recorded rental of this mauza including the corrected rental of 
assumption areas was Rs. 3,397 j the substituted rental Rs. 3,830. Out of the recorded 
cash tenant area I removed only 44 acres fictitious statutory holdings and substituted 
Rs. 266 for their recorded rental which was not a genuine one. The rate per acre of 
Rs. 266 for 44 acres is Rs. 6. This does not appear an unusually high rate : for in the 
sister mdhal of Nasirpur the tenant-rate is nearly seven rupees : Brahmans paying a 
rate of Rs. 6-5-6 an acre, low caste tenants as much as Rs. 9-5-4, Kayasths a rate of 
Rs. 6-5-0. In Nasirpur, mah&l khas, sub-tenants cultivate 26 acres at a rate of 
Rs. 6-4-11 an acre. The assumption areas are:—26 acres sir; 37 khudkasht; 123 
under-proprietary; 73 nominally rented land. To them a .correction rate of Rs. 5-15-4 
was applied. I don J t know of a better test of inadequate rents than the fact that in a 
good mauza like this their rate is below the rent-rate of the last settlement. The 
increase on the old rate of the correction rate is very much less than 25 per cent., and 
hardly be styled excessive. It may be mentioned too that in Nasirpur the rent-rate is 
reduced by the fact that 118 acres are held by Thakur relatives and dependents of the 
landlord at a rate of Rs. 3-4-5 an acre. I may mention that I got local information 
that the landlord threatened the tenants if they revealed their proper rents and my 
efforts to induce them were unavailing. 

In this mauza I inspected several plots of good land in which merhs were distinct¬ 
ly'traceable which the landlord had thrown out of cultivation 3 or 4 years before. The 
attesting officer ascertained by local inquiry that 100 bighas of land had been .thrown 
out. This village gave great trouble at attestation: large areas were recorded in the 
names of the sons and relatives of the landlord, viz .—■ 


129 

bighas 

at 

Rs. 

340 

70 


» 

>i 

102 

54 


;» 


98 

72 



)> 

178 

80 

a 


5 » 

92 

74 

a 

» 

9} 

135 


The attesting officer reduced these areas largely when the aotual cultivators came 
fotward and declared the portions that they held. 
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Under proprietary 19. The following table gives details of these with the recorded and corrected rents 
tonures. ° ° 
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£ 
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19 
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CS 

a 

< 

03 

TS 

u 

o 

o 

V 

Ph 

•n 

Oi 

-u 

Cl 

4> 

la 

U 
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O 

Allowance 

ri 

O 

< 

-*5 

P 

<31 

« 

£ „ a 

O o cn 
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< 

eS 

a? 
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Rent. 

Difference 1 
4 and 10 

Rental at 
rate. 

1 

2 

■ 

4 


0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

Pargana and talisfl Patti. 

7,586 

10,481 

41,981 

0,410 

1,323 


I 

0,263 

30,492 

11.489 

39,100 

8,608 

Pargana Partdbgarh ... 

9,492 

22,080 

52,376 

10,082 

2,115 

6,182 


7,377 

36,112 

16,264 

45,607 

9j495 

„ Atelia ... 

4,067 

8,128 

19,152 

1,182 

1,231 

3,133 

■ 

2,836 

14,837 

4,315 

15,495 

658 

Total, tabril Fartfibgarh. 

13,559 

30,808 

71,528 

11,264 

3,340, 

9,315 

E 3 

B 

lo,213 

50,949 

20,579 

oi.ioT 1 

10,153 

Pargana Dhingwan 

806 

1,998 

4,189 

101 

10 !) 

383 


697 

3,705 

484 

4,240 

535 

,, Ueh.r 

7,810 

24,049 

41,450 

4,494 

1,774 

5,394 

1 G0 

G,03G 

31,722 

9,728 

37,096 

5,374 

„ Manikpur 

825 

2,348 

5,170 

an 

174 

634 

59 

651 

4,284 

886 

4,703 

419 

„ Ram pm 1 

3,160 

9,792 

17,951 

2.400 

703 

1,779 

57 

2,457 

18,829 

4,122 

17,225 

3,396 

Total tahril Kunda 

12,601 

38,187 

68,700 

7,306 

2,760 

8,190 

276 

9,841 

53,540 

15,220 

63,204 

9,724 

Geand Totat, op the 
District, 

33,746 

88,470 

1,82,203 

■ 24,980 

i 

7,429 

22,584 

276 

26,317 

1,34,981 

47,288 

1,03,400 

28,485 


Occupancy tenures. 


Usually when the rental of au under-proprietory holding was below the rental 
obtained by application of the standard rates of the village containing the holding, 
the latter was substituted. In some few instances the rental by application of the 
standard rates fell short of the decreed rental, in which ease the decreed rontal 
was retained. This explains column 8 of the table. Nearly all such tenures were 
decreed by the Settlement Courts. The rents which appear to have always been fixed 
by mutual consent either vary from a rental made up of the Government Revenue 
and a malikana of 5 to 50 per cent, and in a few cases more than 50 on it, or they fall 
short of the revenue (ascertained by applying to the holding the revenue incidence 
of the village). The corrections were made for the purpose of ascertaining the rental 
assets and assessing the Government Revenue. The deductions made from the 
corrected rentals will be described under “ Deductions.” 

20, The following table shews the area and recorded and corrected rental of occu¬ 
pancy tenures, with other particulars :— 
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3 
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43 

ci 
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M 

p^ 
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is ° 

1-1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

D 

8 

■ 

10 

li 

12 

13 

Pargana and tahsfl Patti, 

„ Partabgarh 

„ Ateha 

1,892 

5,874 

11,081 

1,631 

131 

462 


1,761 

8,985 

2,090 

11,263 

2,273 

2,028 

6,688 

11,346 

2,035 

281, 

860 


1,742 

8,451 

2,890 

lUj7/0 

2,319 

1,180 

3,394 

5,854 

1.121 

207 

476 

30 

973 

4,287 

1,567 

5,31G 

1,029 

Total tahsfl Partabgarh... 

3,208 

9,082 

17,200 


493 

1,336 

30 

2,715 

12,738 

4,462 

16,086 

3,348 

Pargana Dhingwaa 

345 

478 

1,873 

136 

10 " 

39 


335 

1,698 

175 

2,038 

340 


1,919 

5,833 

11,512 

2,433 

194 

634 

19 

1,725 

8,464 

3,048 

10,601 

2,137 

„ Manikpur 

,, Rampur 

93 

231 

660 

138 

6 

22 

7 

87 

507 

153 

628 

121 

1,522 

4,153 

8,395 

1,394 

512 

1,812 

114 

1,010 

5,303 

Knjgg 

7,080 

1,777 

Total tahsfl Kunda 

3,879 

10,695 

22,440 

4,101 

722 

2,507 

140 

3,157 

If), 972 

6,408 

20,347 

4,375 

Grand Total op ths 
District. 

8,979 

25,651 

00,721 

8,891 

1,346 

4,305 

170 

7,633 

37,G95 

13,026 

47,690 

10,001 
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The rents were corrected in tlie samo way as the rents of under proprietary tenures. 

They had never been increased during the period of settlement. Some of the holdings 
attested as occupancy are hardly genuine but they were recorded as such, as there was 
no other suitable place in the registers for them. Such are rented guzaras or 
maintenance grants. They are kept separate from the recognized occupancy 
tenures. 

. , Deductions from the 

21. The deductions made from the corrected rentals of assumption areas have corrected rental of as* 

already been alluded to. suffi ^ on 

For pargana Patti, the first pargana assessed by me, I made no deductions from 
the corrected rental of any assumption area except that of occupancy tenures. The 
original rules, circular 7, I Board’s Manual, give the Settlement Officers discretion 
to make a reduction of 10 to 15 per cent, in the case of all sir land actually and in 
good faith cultivated by proprietors with their own stock and servants or by 
hired labour, where the nature or the method of the cultivation of the sir demands 
it. The rule takes no account of the circumstances of the land-owners of the 
villages containing the sir. The original rules allow no other deductions, or rather, to use 
a more accurate expression, drawbacks. I inspected much of the sir of the 
pargana and often found if the best land of the village. The table below bears out 
this experience. The landlord is moreover entitled to a day’s labour or its equivalent 
in cash or grain (bari), from each tenant for his sir which he never fails to exact. It 
cannot therefore he strictly said that the nature or method of the sir cultivation 
entitles him to a deduction from the assumed rent. However in reviewing the assess¬ 
ments, Mr. Reid, Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, frequently made deductions 
from the rent both of sir and khudkasht and rauafi and other nnrented areas on the 
ground that “ where the unrented area is large and the corrected rental of it heavy, 
consideration should be given to the fact that the landlord may not be able to get the 
land all assessed to fair or full rents.” On the subject of the rents of under-proprietary 
and occupancy tenures Mr. Reid made deductions on the following grounds, and 
apparently a revised edition of the rules was the outcome of his views :— 

“ 20. In the second place, there are many mahdls not sub-settled, which contain a 
very considerable area of land held in under-proprietary right under decree of court, 
upon which the landlord will be unable to recover from the under-proprietor anything like 
the rent that has been estimated in the corrected rental of the mahal. In certain cases 
it is necessary in fixing the Government revenue of the mahal to make|allowance in favor 
of the landlord on account of these under-proprietary tenures. In doing so in such 
niahdls, as need it in the pargana now under review, 1 have generally made a deduction 
of 25 per cent, on the corrected rental of the holdings and lowered the corrected rental of 
the main'll accordingly.” 

“ 21. Thirdly the Settlement Officer has deducted twelve and a half per cent, in the 
corrected rental of occupancy holdings. In all cases this deduction may not be sufficient. 

Correction of mahal rentals has throughout been made by the Settlement Officer’s standard 
rates. These rates arc not necessarily rates actually existing in the particular village ; 
and even if they are they may not be legally applicable to the occupancy tenants. Under 
the law the rents of such tenants can bo enhanced only on the basis of rents paid by the 
same class of the tenants in the same village. So that standard rates that are paid by low 
caste statutory tenants for example, might not legally be made the basis of enhancement 
upon high caste occupancy tenants. In some cases 1 have increased the Settlement Offi¬ 
cer’s deduction for occupancy tenants on this ground.” 

“ 22. The points referred to in the three foregoing paragraphs were not provided 
for in the first edition of settlement rules issued in Oudh. They have been dealt with in 
the revised rules shortly to be issued.” 

The table above alluded to here follows of the soils composing assumption areas 
and tenants’ cash rented lands:— 
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Statement showing preponderance of good 
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7,059 

5,699 

6,365 
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3,318 

2,482 

1,515 

7,315 
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1,185 
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or had soils under each class of tenures. 


Cash paying tenants. 
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These tables bear out the assertion that these assumption areas in each mah&l consist 
at least of as good lands as the rest of the cultivated area. As a fact the soil under 
each class is often the best of that class. The sir and khudkashtgoind is often the goind 
that lies nearest the main hamlet of the village; while muafis and jagirs are carefully 
manured and cultivated by the owners and adjoin their dwellings. 

I prepared and despatched my assessment report for pargana ParMbgarh in the latter 
part of 1893 and in the light of Mr. Reid's alterations for Patti, I made deductions 
up to 25 per cent, from the corrected rental of some of these unrented areas for the 
second pargana. Subsequently, after a tour made through the district by Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, late Lieutenant-Governor of the provinces, which resulted in a minute 
written by him on 20th January 1894, in which he says that there must be cases in 
which a drawback on the sir might be advisable, if the circumstances of the landowners 
be considered, Mr. Reid a second time reviewed the assessment statements for pargana 
Patti and in many cases, to quote his own words. “ corrected for sir and khudkasht, 
grain-rented, nominally rented and unrented land at the diminished rate of 25 per cent, 
under the standard rates or at an average diminished rate which from the actual 
cash-rents of ordinary tenants in the village and rents paid by sub-tenants of sir and 
other lands, he judged to be fair and lenient," “though" (he adds) “this is not 
authorized by any rule." 

For the remaining parganas as well as for Partdbgarli, the statements of which, 
were returned to me for revision, I made deductions freely in the light of these, 
instructions. Further deductions have been made by the Settlement Commissioner. 
In 1895 I was directed to revise the Patti assessments in order to bring them more 
nearly to the level of those of the other parganas : and I did so partly by further 
deductions from the corrected rents of assumption areas and partly by taking lesser 
percentages of the net corrected assets than had originally been taken. 

The tables of the different classes of assumption areas— 

(1) Sir; 

(2) Khudkasht; 

(3) Grain-rented ; 

(4) Nominally rented land including rent undetermined land ; 

(5) Occupancy; a^.d 

(6) Under-proprietary tenures, 

shew the deduction or allowance made from the corrected rental of such areas and, for 
the purpose of comparison, the rental of the same by the average tenant-rate of villages 
containing them. 

The following table gives tbe average rate after deductions at which each of the- 
different classes of assumption areas were corrected for assessment purposes, as compared 
with the, recorded tenants' rate in each pargana and tahsil 
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2$. A table is herein inserted * which gives among other things the tenant-fate 
per pargana, the correction-tate, the percentage of difference, the latter being lower 
than the former in each, and the correotion-rata after the deductions made. 

The table will be further described with the results of assessments. The allowance 
out of the corrected rental of assessed sir, viz., 136,008 is Its. 27,368; out of the 
corrected rental of assessed khudkasht, viz., 209,459 is Rs. 37,180 ; out of the corrected 
rental of grain-rented assessed land, viz., 65,452 is Rs. 5,179 ; out of the corrected 
rental of nominally rented land assessed, viz., Rs. 2,41,370 is 16,936; out of the 
corrected rental of occupancy and assessed, viz., Rs. 50,721 is 8,891; out of the 
corrected rental of under proprietary tenures assessed, viz., Ra. 1,82,269 is 24,980. 

Deductions have not been made from the corrocted rentals of these areas for 
every village containing them. No deduction is ordinarily called for from such rentals 
when they belong to talukdari estates • nor from the corrected rentals of recently granted 
jagirs or muafis; the conditions under which they were granted being unknown; nor 
from the corrected rentals of jagirs and muafis in large estates. The corrected rental 
of grain-rented land seldom calls for a deduction : for the land so rented is nowhere worse 
thfttt the cash-rented land of the same village : and there is no apparent reason except 
the pleasure of the landlord for the continuance of grain-rents in any part of the dis¬ 
trict. Villages containing grain rents are sparsely scattered among villages in which 
they have never existed • and the tenants whom 1 questioned on the subject, 
invariably expressed their preference for cash-rents. The reason for the existence 
of khudkasht have been explained. Nominally rented land has been fully described. 
The corrected rents of lands made over under perpetual leases require no deduction, 
thfc majority of them being in reality permanent alienations made oil payment of a 
lump sum. Another 1-easofl that might be urged against deductions is that the attesting 
officers reported to me as a fact that in certain estates they were unable to ascertain the 
tehte paid by sub-tenants of unrented land. A reason for this may be that the land¬ 
lords did not want the real letting value of the land to be known, 

23. Howevct allowances from the corrected rentals of all such areas were freely 
made, this being one of the few means at the Settlement Officer’s disposal of mitigating 
the rise in jama when an assessment at less than 45 per cent, of the net assets does not 
appear justified. Considerations of flesh and blood also frequently urged a deduction, 
though I cannot deny that landlords undeserving of any consideration, have also enjoy¬ 
ed the benefit of it; I mean the landlords of the most highly rented estates, who 
have also benefited most by the substitution of standard for actual rentals. In addition 
to these drawbacks from the corrected rentals of assumption areas I may be allowed 
to Ikgaia insist on the moderate correction-rates applied to them. 

The result of the deductions has often been the reduction of the corrected rent- 
rate of these areas to a figure below the rent-rate per cultivated area of the villages 
containing them of the last settlement, whereby no allowance has been made for the 
progress of rents during thirty years. This is clearly seen from the table inserted in 
pam. 19, chapter IV, Part II— 

(1) of the all-round tenants’rate for each circle : 

(2) the standard-rate of the assessed area, without deductions : and 

(3) the old rent-rate. 

A deduction of 25 per cent, from the second rate reduces it below the third for 
many circles in each pargaua, 

24. Corrected rentals were rejected as too high to forma basis of assessment in tho 
case of 474 mahals and standard-rentals were substituted. In the case of one m&bal 
only, in pargana Dhingwas, consisting of 30 acres was the attested rental rejected by 
me as being less than tho rental by standard-rates, but in this case the attested rental 
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(1) A» too low. 


* Pages 234 and 2,13. 
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6 12 9 


19,911 
2,096 
9 8 0 


29,63,698 
6,09,779 
6 13 0 
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61-99 
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1 Percentage of difference 3*00 
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was proved ao£ to be getiulae. The substitution testified hr an increase of Bs. 62 on 
the latter. 

For the first two parganas assessed namely, parganas Patti and Pariribgarh, no 
corrected rentals Were rejected by me as too high. Mr. Reid, in reviewing for the first 
time the assessments of pargana Patti, himself made few, if any, such substitutions; hut 
in reviewing them a second time he made substitutions in the case of 47 mahals. 

Mr. Reid in his report dated 17th February 1894 on the second revision of the 
Patti assessments, has explained the substitutions as follows 

“ (1) Accept ahd take half of the recorded cash-rents of statutory tenant’slaUd where 
the rent rolls shewed that rents arc collected with fair regularity and where the rents are 
not so regularly collected, because they have been screwed up very high, or for other 
reasons, to deduct a percentage from the rental, and take half of the remainder; 

Collections will be discussed shortly and reasons will be given for My conviction 
tkt rents can in no part of the village be called really rack-rents. It will he enough to 
state here that standard rentals were substituted freely by me for the corrected rentals 
of the higher circles when the latter exceeded the former owing to the tenants' rental 
exceeding the rental of tenants’ cash-rented land by application of standard rates. 

85. But such substitutions as were made by me Were made solely as a means of 
mitigating the enhancement in the jama. The recorded rents in most cases were 
reasonable and of long standing and were hot complained of by the persons Most 
interested in them. They were not, however, limited to villages in which a great 
enhanceme nt was inevitable, but were applied to others in which 50 per cent, or 45 
per cent, of the corrected rental including the actual tenants’ rental gave a Moderate 
rise, nor was the principle of substitution limited to villages containing hSsuMptioh 
areas, nor to villages in which no deductions wefe made from the corrected rentals of 
sir, khudkasht, under-proprietors and occupancy tenures, mdfi, &c.; frequently both 
deductions ahd substitutions were made. No account of the disposition of severity 
of management of the landlords was taken, and consequently those landlords got the 
chief benefit of substitutions who had most villages in the highest circles and who are 
perhaps least deserving of consideration if they are to be branded as rack-renters. 
But I do dot think that the rules allow that an unusually low assessment should he 
made in the case of moderately rented estates on the ground solely that they are 
moderately rented. The landlords of these must therefore come off second best in 
the race. 


The following table gives totals of rentals subtituted for each pargana :~a 


Name of Pargana. 

Bejectod as too low. 

Bejected as too high. 

Aggregate decrease in 
rental on account: of 
rejection. 
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Pargana and Tahetl Patti ... 
Ditto Partabgarh 

Ditto Ateha 

Total TaMl Partabgarh 

Pargana DMngwas 

Ditto Debar 

Ditto Manikpur 

Ditto Bampur 

Total Tahsil Kunda 

Total District P&rtibgarh' ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5,325 

31,721 

8,486 

38,769 

2,14,636 

23,607 

35,237 

1,98,836 

21,583 

8,532 

16,300 

2,024 

3,532 

16,300 

2,024 


... 

... 


85,207 

2,38,243 

2,19,919 

18,324 

18,324 

30 

81 

143 

62 

5,276 

10,540 

15,999 

11,766 

36,029 

78,615 

1,21,261 

94,804 

32,416 

69,007 

1,10,840 

87,909 

8,613 

9,608 

10,421 
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3,551 
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81 
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62 

43,681 

3,30,709 

3,00,172 
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30,475 

30 

81 
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62 

84,113 

6,07,721 

5,65,328 

52,393 

52,313 
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26. The following table shows the recorded and assessed sayarineome. 


sayar income. 



Tahstl Ivan da. 



Pargana and Tahsil 91 8 

Patti. 

Part&bgarh ... 30 ... 

,i Atcha ... 268 56 


Tahsil Partabgarh 


Pargana Dhingwas ... 92. 17 2,013 1,122 

Behar ... 1,172 135 4,686 1,088 


Manikpor 


1,009 102 8,710 


2,8001 254! 12,7421 3,1331 986 


Grand Total District 3,192 318 15,822 4,449 1,278 
Partabgarh. 


3,423 


3,728 211 34,819 4,978 


The total amount of the former is considerable, but in the endeavour to keep 
down the jama the greater the part has escaped assessment. Weighing dues, mela 
produce and ferry income are hardly a sayar income proper: but are recorded along 
with the income from fruit in the patwaris’ papers. 

27. The following table gives the number of villages and the different percent- percentage of net 
ages of the net assessable rental taken for the jama w jama* 16 rCUtal 


Assessed at—> 


Percentage of— 


Name of Pargana. 


Sm Uld 1- »- 

S'* ■s 1 ® 

« 53 


Pargana and Tahsil 1,055 

Patti. 

,,. PactSbgarh ... *817 

„ Ateha ... 100 

Total Tahsil ... 947 


38 508 


*847 8 109 203 


" Pargana Dili no was 
„ Behar 

„ Manikpur 

„ ,, Bampur 

Total Tihsi l 
Total District 


947 _4 116 313 

164 ... 17 49 

+325 2 21 127 

J149 ... 13 41 

192 ... 29 3a 

830 2 80 ' 255 ' 

2,832 9, 284. l,136i' 
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* Excludes oco uncultivated mahal. 
+ Excludes 5 lake raahais. 
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As regards the assessments of the first pargana, viz., Patti, of which the revision 
was undertaken by me, I have already quoted paras. 20, 21 and 22 from the report 
of the Senior Member, Board of Revenue, Mr. Reid, explaining the grounds on which 
he made reductions in my proposals ; I add the following :— 

“ 19. The grounds upon which I have made reductions in the Settlement Officer’s 
proposals may be briefly summarized :—• 

“ Firstly, the pargana contains 107 mahals which are held in sub-settlement. 
In these in addition to the Government revenue and the local rates, the sub-set¬ 
tlement holders have to pay to the superior proprietors a charge, which may be 
called malikana, varying from 5 to over 50 per cent, (in a very few cases very 
much more than 50 per cent.) on the Government revenue. It is obvious that a 
mahal held by an individual under-proprietor or by a body of under-proprietors, simi¬ 
lar in social and other circumstances to the proprietors of ordinary proprietary mahals, 
but who have in addition to the Government charges, to pay a considerable share of 
the proprietor’s portion of the rental assests to superior proprietors, must, if the settle¬ 
ment of their mahal is to be a stable and equitable one, be treated with greater loniency 
than ordinary proprietors. It is further to be noted that, the charge payable to the 
superior proprietor being a percentage upon the Government revenue, enhancement of 
the revenue brings with it an enhancement of the superior proprietor’s malikana; and 
in considering how far an under-proprietary mahal can bear enhancement of the revenue, 
the question is not as to the ability and circumstances of the superior proprietor who in 
practice will benefit from an enhancement of the Government revenue, but solely as to 
those of the sub-settlement holders upon whom will fall not only increased revenue and 
local rates, but an increased malikana charge. Where this charge is small, say 5 per 
cent, on the Government revenue, no abatement in the ordinary rule of assessment at 50 
per cent, of the rental assets is called for. But where it is considerable some abatement 
must be made. The Settlement Officer will see how, in the revision of his proposals for 
the sub-settled mahals of pargana Patti, it has seemed advisable to me to make allowance. 
In no case has assessment been made at less than 40 per cent, of the corrected rental of 
the mahal; and with the varying circumstances of the various mahals, it has been made 
at percentages between 40 and 50.” 

“ 23. In some cases, where the unrented area is very large and the corrected 
rental of it heavy, the Settlement Officer has not given quite sufficient consideration 
to the fact that the landlord may not be able to get the land all assessed to fair 
or full rents. Ordinarily of course, the landlord is entitled to no allowance or deduc¬ 
tion in the corrected rental of the mahal on account of such lands, and it is only in cases 
such as indicated in the foregoing sentence that any need be made. Nor is he entitled 
to any deduction or allowance on account of permanent leases granted by him at low 
rents, usually for valuable consideration.” 

“ 26. I think that in all cases, the Settlement Officer, having regard to the very 
heavy enhancement of revenue to be made in many instances and to the precarious 
character of the cultivation of ek-fadi rice tracts, has not used as freely as he might the 
liberty given to him in the rules of going below the 50 per cent, rate of assessment to the 
extent of 5 per cent.” 

The result of the reductions was to bring down the jama from Rs. 4,78,910 to 
Rs. 4,58,780 and the percentage of enhancement from 56* 15 to 49-59, 

In modifying the assessments a second time, Mr. Reid followed the method de¬ 
scribed in his note of 17th February 1894:— 

“ (1) Accept and take half of the recorded cash rents of statutory tenants’ land 
where the rent rolls showed that the rents are collected with fair regularity ; and where 
the rents are not so regularly collected, because they have been screwed up very high, 
or for other reasons, to deduct a percentage from the rental, and take half of the 
remainder;” 

" (2) Correct for under-proprietary and occupancy holdings at 25 per cent, under 
the standard rates or the average village cash rent rate. {This is not allowed by the 
existing rules.”) 
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" (3) Correct for sir and khudkasht at the same diminished rate, or at an average 
diminished rate, which from the standard rates, the actual cash rents of ordinary tenants 
in the village and tho rents paid by sub-tenants of sir and other lands, I judged to be 
fair and lenient. (This also is not authorised by any ‘ rule’) ; 

“ (4) Correct for the grain-rented unrented and nominally rented land in the same 
way.” 

The result of these reductions was to bring down the jama from Rs. 4j58,780 to 
Rs. 4,45,961 and the enhancement from 49*69 to 45*41. 

My assessments of pargana Partdbgark Liad been completed and despatched before 
Mr. Reid made tlie second set of reductions in the caBe of pargana Patti. Later in 
the year I was directed to reduce those of the former pargana and in reducing I adopt¬ 
ed Mr. Reid’s method above described. 

Mr. Benett, Settlement Commissioner, has succinctly explained my methods in 
paras. 22 and 23 of his review dated 3rd January 1895, and I quote them here :— 

“ (a) The correction of the assumption areas by Brahman rates (which as has been 
pointed out in paragraph 7 of this letter were higher than Thakur rates) in a few villages 
where the standard rates appeared to him to be too high, and where the increase in the 
proposed demand was very great. This course was only resorted to when no other was 
possible or when the reduction effected by other means was still insufficient. ” 

“ (5) Where the increase in the proposed jama appeared excessive and where the 
tenants’ recorded rents appeared high for the character of the village, the latter were dis¬ 
carded under rule 22 and the rental by standard rates substituted. ” I may add here that 
even when recorded rents appeared perfectly fair, they wore sometimes discarded in 
order that tlie jama might be mitigated. It is doubtful if any recorded rents were really 
excessive for the character of the village. The matter turns on the question what con¬ 
stitutes excessive rents.” 

“ (c) Unless it involved a reduction in the current demand a deduction of 25 per 
cent, was made in the assessment of proprietary cultivation and of old rent free grants 
and of land classed as rent undetermined in nearly all mufrid and sub-settled Talukduri 
villages. ” 

“ (d) A similar deduction was almost invariably made on the assessment of under¬ 
proprietary holdings and, under settlement rule 18 of occupancy tenures. ” 

“ ( e ) A similar deduction was made in some instances from the assessments of grain- 
rented land. ” 

For the other parganas of the district the same methods were followed and in 
July last year I was directed to further modify the Patti assessments which I did in 
the same way. 

In the case of some few villages I made further reductions on objections filed by 
the landlords. The table shows the results up to the end of October 1895. 

In determining the percentage of the assets to be taken as jama, the following are 
among the conditions that have been observed 

(1) If in villages in the highest circles there are large assumption areas from the 
corrected rental of which a deduction has been made of 25 per cent., the villages being 
good ones and collections full and within the year, usually 50 per cent, of the net 
rental has been taken. The enhancement has been looked to ,* if very great, something 
less tha n 50 per cent, in order to mitigate it has been taken. 

(2) In such villages, if the 25 per cent, deduction does not sufficiently mitigate 
the rise in jama and the standard rental is less than the corrected, even with tho deduc¬ 
tion, I have substituted tlie former keeping the deduction and have assessed at 50 per 
cent., and in a few instances at even less if the enhancement is enormous, 

(3) If the village is an inferior one in respect to soils, collections, irrigation, I 
have assessed at 45 per cent, unless 45 per cent, would be less than the existing jama 
in which case the latter has been retained. 
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(4) Sometimes if 50 per cent, of the substituted' rental with or without deduc¬ 
tions is less than 45 per cent, of the corrected rental with or without deductions, I have 
taken 50 per cent, of the former in preference to taking 45 per cent., of the latter. 

(5) Sometimes where there are no assumption areas and' consequently no deduc¬ 
tions from assumption rents are possible and when the substitution of the standard for 
the actual rental has not been considered advisable aBd yet an assessment at the full 
percentage would give too great a rise on the old jama, a percentage between 45 and 

49 of the actual rental has been taken, though the village is a good one' and rents fully 
collected. If the village is an indifferent one. 45 per cent, is taken on account only of 
its inferiority though the rise in the jama so obtained is small or nil. 

(6) In the higher circles in cases where there are assumption, areas but the correct¬ 
ed rental is much abpve the standard, the latter has been substituted and assessed at 

50 per cent., no deductions being made from assumption rents, the mitigation in the 
rise of jama by the substitution and assessment of the standard rental being so 
considerable that a deduction as well from the corrected rent of assumption areas 
would be a needless sacrifice of Government revenue-. 

Finally if the landlord lias made improvements, 45 instead, of a higher percentage 
of the net assessable rental has been taken. 

(7) In a few eases when an assessment of 45 per cent, of the corrected, rental no 
deductions having been made from assumption rents,.is slightly less than-50 per cent, 
of it, with deductions, 45 per cent, has been taken of the corrected rental without 
deductions. This method lias been followed in the case of good mauzas simply in 
order to mitigate the rise in- jama. If the mauzn is an inferior one in any way or the 
proprietary body large and not well off 45 per cent, after deductions has been taken. 

(8) In some indifferent but not by any means the worst villages 60 per cent, of 
the net corrected rental has been taken as giving a moderate rise on the old jama such 
as the progress of rents fully justifies. But where good grounds for taking less 
than 50 per cent, could be fouud, advantage of them was taken. 

(9) The villages assessed at more than 50 per cent, of the corrected rental were 
so assessed in order that the original jama, might be retained. 

Obviously, in observing these conditions the enhancements were the main point 
for consideration. By straining every means of mitigating them that offered itself, 
£# flesh and flood” considerations got their full attention. How any more could be 
done is not apparent, unless an iflguisition was hold, as to the causes of the prosperity 
or otherwise of each landlord'. 


28. The following table gives the revenue incidences past and: present.-— 


Pargana. 

Revenue iucidence. 

Percentage of in- 
- crease of revenue 
incidence since last 
settlement. 

At last settlement. 

At present settlement. 

T3 

3 - 
.► a 

*3 O 

3 « 

• U 

•§ . 

0? 0 
• S S 

£ « 

< 

2- 

O 

3 

£ 

Cultivated 

acre. 

03 ■ 

£ £ 

I * 

< 

© 

5 

a 

*2 

£ 

Per culti¬ 
vated acre. 

• 4) 
to £ 

S 3 

3 » 

s- 

Per total 
acre. 

1 

2' 

■■ 3 

4 

5 

ft. 

7. 

8 

9 

10 


Its. a. p. 

Rs. a, p, 

Rs.a p. 

He. a, p, 

Its. a. p, 

Rs. a, p. 




TahsiT ami Pargaua Patti 

2 3 5 

18 9 

10 6 

2 12 6 

2 12 

17 2 

25'6S 

34-01 

1 40-40 

Pargana PartAbgarh ... 

2 2 3 

1 6 9 

12 7 

2 10 1 

1 IS 2 

1 8 11 

22-87 

37'36 

84'OS 

„ Ateha 

2 4 3 

1 10 10 

18 2 

2 8 10 

1 14 9 

1 7 11 

12-64 

14-60 

24-78 

Talisfl Partabgarh ... 

2 2 7 

17 4 

1 2 8 

2 9 10 

1 15 1 

1 8 8 

20-90 

33-57 

' 32-14 

Pargana Dhingwas 

2 3 6 

1 7 10 

10 4 

a io 6 

2 18 

1. 5,11 

, 19-72 

4.1-26 

34-16 

„ Eebar excluding 

2 4 6 

.19 3 

1 1 9 

2 11 3 

2 o;o 

17 0 

18-49 

20-73 

82-39 

Beti lake, 










„ Manikpur 

2 3 7 

1 7 1 

0 15 11 

3 0 10 

2 19 

18 0 

37-24 

40-21 

. 50-79 

„ Ratnpur . 

2 3 10 

19 6 

0 15 10 

2 15 8 

2 3 4 

10 9 

3302 

83 01 

43-66 

Tahsil Kunda 

2 4 0 

18 0 

10 9 

2 13 0 

2 14 

17 2 

2500 

3513 

"Stm 

Total District excluding 

2 3 4 

,18 3 

113 

2 11 9 

2 0 0 

17 8 

23'82 

34 02 

37’20 

Beti lake. 







7 



Beti Lake in Pargana 




3 0 4 

2 8 4 

2. 4 0 


*•» 

IM 

Debar, 










Grand Total District ... 

2 3 4 

18 3 

113 

1 12 10 

2 0 7 

17 8 

24-06 

34-36 

37-20 




Per can tape of jama out 
of different rentals. 
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29. The following gives percentages of differen t average rentals, ot average collec¬ 
tions, of standard rental and assessable assets taken as jama. It serves as a test of 
the moderation of the assessment:— 


Percentage taken as new jama of— 


Name of pargana. 


Average of past 
12 years rental. 

Average of past 

6 years rental. 

Average collec¬ 
tions of past 0 
yearB a8 per circle 
register. 

i 

| Standard rental. 

1 

Assessable assets. 


Jama. 

Amount. 

go 

-3 

§ 

u 

h 

V 

P-4 

-4A 

I 

4 

Percentage. 

Amount. 

Percentage. 

la 

p 

o 

i 0 

< 

Percentage. 

I 

P 

§ 

8 

< 

Percentage. 

1 


3 

4 

E 

-1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Pargana and Tahsil Patti, 

Ks 

4.32,941 

Bs. 

6,98,141 

6201 

Bs. 

7,48,789 

57-82 

Bs. 

6,98,435 

01-99 

Bs. 

9,57,284 

45-23 

Be. 

9,17,958 

47T6 

Ditto Partiibgarh 

3,52,929 

6,91,746 

5964 

6,23,2-14 

56-63 

6,94,228 

59-39 


43-67 

7,80,758 

45-20 

Ditto Ateha 

74,070 

1,16,925 

03-35 

1,18,727 

62-39 

1,15,940 

63-89 


45-53 

1,65,579 

47-61 

Tahsfl Part&bgarh 

4,27,005 

7,08,671 

60-25 

7,41,971 

57-66 

7,10,168 

60-13 

9,70,938 

43-98 

9,36,337 

45 60 

Pargana Dliingwag 

84,360 

1,60,365 

52-60 

1,68,354 

50-11 

1,57,430 

53-69 

1,90,536 

44-28 

1,84,086 

45-83 

Ditto Behai 1 including 

1 2,15,035 

3,93,371 

04-82 

4,15,269 

51-93 

3,84,684 

56-06 

4,61,809 

46-69 

4,76,476 

45-26 

Beti lake. 

Pargana Manikpur 

83,670 

1,62,450 

61-51 

1,76,781 

47-34 

l,67s422 

49-98 

1,79,850 

46-52 

1,83,605 

2,70,314 

45-60 

Ditto Bampur 

1,22,490 

2,43,530 

60-30 

1 2,59,634 

47-18 

2,36,631 

51-76 

2,66,458 

45-97 

4631 

Tahsfl Kunda 

5,00,155 

9,59,716 



49 62 

9,46,167 

53-50 

10,98,653 

4G-07 

... 

11,14,381 

46 42 

Grand Total District 

13,00,101 

23,66,528 

67-73 | 

25,10,748 

54-41 

23,54,770 

[58 01 ] 

30,26,875 

45-13 

29,68,670 

46-02 

Partiibgarh, 












J T.B .—The rentals shown in columns 3 aed B are obtained from thetotalaof statement!!! of pargana assessment statements and the 
collections shown in column 7 are figures taken from the circle register where the actual average of each village is totalled and do not 
show the all round average as shown in total assessment statements because in a good many villages collections for full 9 years were 
not obtained and the all round average is affected thereby. 

30. The following is a statement of the percentage of increase of the new jama Percentage of increase of 

new jama. 

over— 

(1) The summary settlement jama. 

(2) The regular settlement jama. 

(3) The current jama in the year before verification. 


Pargana. 

-*2 

P 

<D 

s 

V 

3 

1 

. 

a e> 
s a 

g s 
b" 

CQ 

Kegular Settlement 
jama. 

8 

aJ . 

c ' 

.5 s? 

CJ 

b* ^ 

5 g 
«<§ 
s* 


Increase per cent, of sanc¬ 
tioned jama (column !>.) 

Increase per cent 
of—’ 


Over 3. 

Over 4. 

Column 3 over 2. 

Column 4 over 3. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Bs, 

Bs, 

Hs. 

a. 

P- 

Us.. 

* 





Patti 

2,17,976 

3,00,686 

3,06,696 

0 

0 

4,32,941 

98-62 

41-17 

41-16 

40-69 


Fartfibgarh 

1,72,044 

2,64 785 

2,04,916 

13 

2 

3,52,929 

104-07 

33 29 

33 22 

53 10 

•07 

Ateha 

44,176 

58,275 

58,462 

15 

0 

74,076 

6768 

27-11 

20-70 

81-92 

•32 

Tahsfl Partabgarh 

2,17,120 1 

3,23,000 

8,23,379 12 

2 

4,27,005 

96-66 

32*18 

32-04 

48-79 

•10 

Dhingwaa 

51,696 

03,030 

62,999 10 

8 

84,360 

63-19 

33-83 

33 90 

21-92 


Behar 

1,37,975 

1,59,255 

1,58,646 

6 

10 

2,09,315 

61-70 

31-43 


15 42 

... 

Manikpur 

45,337 

63,917 

54,226 

O 

0 

83,670 

84-55 

5510 

54 34 

18-92 

•67 

Bampur ... 

60,701 

85,480 

85,468 

8 

°i 

1,22,490 

101.79 

43 30 

43 22 

40 82 

... 

Kunda 

2,95,709 

3,61,682 

3,61,340 

9 

6 


69.03 

38-20 

38-33 

2231 

... 

District 

7,30,805 

9,91,428 

9,91,416 

6 

8 

13,59,781 | 

85.52 

37-16 

37-15 

35-66 


Beti Lake 






6,320 1 

... 





Total District 

7,80,805 

9,91,428 

9,91,416 

5 

8 

13,66,101 

86.93 

37-79 

37.79 

35-66 



01 












































































Progressive assessment** 
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31. For pargana Patti I followed the principle adopted by the Settlement Officers 
of Bulandshahr, Basti, Jhansi and other districts of which the assessments had recently 
been revised., and made the jama assessed on estates progressive when it exceeded 50 per 
ceuc. upon the expiring jama, fixing the first rise at 50 per cent. In reviewing my 
proposals Mr. Reid issued the following directions :—■ 

“ 28. Considering the large enhancement of revenue to be assessed the following 
directions as to progressive jamas may be followed in pargana Patti:— 

“ (a) The stages of progressive enhancement may be fixed at five years. 

“ (6) In all estates where the enhancement does not exceed 30 per cent, upon the 
expiring jama, the whole enhancement may be taken at once ; 

“ (e) In other estates where the enhancement exceeds 30 per cent., the Settlement 
Officer may take it at once if he thinks that it may be taken without 
causing any practical hardship. This direction refers chiefly to such cases 
as those in which the enhancement amounts to, for example 35 or 36 per 
cent, where little or nothing practical would be gained, by postponing the 
collection of the excess over 30 per cent. 

“ (d) Where the enchancement materially exceeds 30 per cent, of the expiring 
jama, 30 per cent may he assessed at once and the balance may be post' 
poned for 5 years provided it does not much exceed 30 per cent. 

“(c) If the balance exceeds 30 per cent., (i.e., if the total enhancement is more 
than 60 per cent of the expiring jama) the excess over 30 per cent, may be 
postponed for another period of 5 years. 

“ (/) If the total enhancement exceeds 90 per cent, of the expiring jama, it should 
be divided into three equal instalments. Of these the first will be collected 
at once, the second after five-years (in the sixth year of the new settlement) 
and the third after 10 years (in the eleventh year of the new settlement). 
This rule modifies in such eases rules (&) to (e). 

“ ( g ) In the case of petty estates it may not be necessary to grant any postpone* 
ment at all of the full demand or to folio tv the foregoing rules exactly. 
The Settlement Officer will exercise his discretion as to this. 

“ (h) In calculating the enhancement upon Talukdari estates, all mahals held in 
sub-settlement or by gusaradara should be excluded. In such mahals the 
enhancement falls upon the sub-settlement holders or guzaradars, not upon 
the talukdar. 

“ (i) Such subscttled and guzara mahals should be treated as separate estates, 
and for the benefit of the subsettleraent holders and guzaradars progressive 
enhancements should be fixed, as for ordinary estates under the foregoing 
rules, both of the land revenue and of the malikana allowance payable to 
the superior proprietor.” 

These directions were followed for the remaining parganas of the district. Pro¬ 
gressive enhancements are on estates. 

The following table gives the enhancement of the sanctioned revenue of each pav- 
gana showing progressive rises. The appendix No. 10 contains the estates in which 
progressive enhancements were made. 
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Pargana. 

Expiring jama. 

Enhancement of sanctioned 
revenue for—• 

Percentage of increaso. 

Total sum foregone by 
Government on account 
of fixation of progres¬ 
sive rises. 

Remarks. 

First five years 

Second five years. 

*r3 

.2 -p 
u a 
'u 

s 

fcL ii 

2 

a -g 
*3 * 

<u ° 

X 

Of column 3 
over 2. 

Of column 4 
over 2. 

«5 

a 

3 

rs . 

o<* 

v s 
> 

a- ° 

O 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 






Talisil and Pargana Patti 

8.06,696 

3,84,226 

4,07,977 

4,32,941 

2529 

3303 

41-10 

3,08,395 


Pargma Partibgarh 

2,64,917 

3,32,674 

3,50,692 

3,52,929 

25-58 

32-38 

33-22 

1,12,400 


„ Ateha 

58,403 

72,941 

74,011 

74,076 

24-76 

26-59 

26-70 

6,000 


Taliai! Partahgarh ... 

3,23,380 

4,05,615 

4,24,703 

4,27,005 

25-43 

31-33 

32-04 

1,18,460 


Pargana Dhingwas 

63,000 

79,975 

84,360 

84,360 

26 94 

33-90 

33-90 

21,925 


» Behar 

1,58,046 

1 97,185 

2,08,993 

2,09,315 

24-29 

31-73 

31-93 

62,260 


„ Manikpur 

54,226 

72,057 

79,707 

83,670 

32-88 

46-99 

64-29 

77,880 


„ Rampur 

85,468 

],12,020 

1,17,295 

1,22,490 

31-06 

37 23 

4331 

78,325 


Tahsil Kunda 

3,31,340 

4,61,237 

4,90,355 

4,99,835 

27-65 

35 70 

38-33 

2,40,390 


Total district excluding Beti 

9,91,416 

12,51,078 

13,23,035 

13,59,781 

2601 

33-45 

37-15 

7,27,245 


Bet i I /alio in Pargana Behar... 


*5,320 

6,320 

6,320 




hi 


Grand Total District 

9,!•!,416 

12,55,278 

13,31,165 

13,66,101 

26 61 

34-27 

37'79 

7,27,245 



* Assessment for Boti. kba3 is to take effect from 1902A.D. and for the other Beti Lake maliala from 190QA.D. 


The follov/ing is the number of mahuls in each pargana in which progressive as¬ 


sessments have been made :— 

Name of pargana. 
Patti 

Partilbgarh 

Ateha 

Dhingwas 

Behar 

Manikpur 

Rampur 


Number of mail ills. 
626 
254 
20 
54 
116 
105 
118 


Total 


1,298 


In the ease of Rapt Rampal Singh’s estates contained in parganas Manikpur and 

. -i 2732 

Rampur the progressive demands were fixed by Government Order No. -——- , of 

“ 1—~70/ A 


24th November 1895. This has raised the percentages of the initial demand in those par¬ 
ganas to less than the prescribed limits of 30 per cent. The principles on which instal¬ 
ments were fixed are explained in para. 5 of the said order :— 


“ The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces and the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Oudh has carefully considered the case in all its bearings, especially bolding 
in view the reduction which the enhanced demand will make in the Raja’s income and 
the expediency of according lenient treatment to the talukdars. In His Honor’s opinion 
Mr. Sander’s proposals were defective in that the portion of the demand to be remitted 
during the smond five years was inconsiderable. Leaving out of account the assessment 
on the under-proprietary villages, t he enhancement is Rs, 28,945, exceeding one-third of 
the current demand by Rs. 11,075. Including the assessment on the under-proprietary 
villages, the enhancement is Rs. 15,170 in excess of one-third of the current revenue. 
Mr. Cadell is of opinion that to admit the necessity for progressive demands where the 
■enhancement is much in excess of one-third and for the postponement of a substantial 
portion of the demand even beyond five years will not form an inconvenient precedent. 
He is therefore pleased to direct that Rs. 15,000 of the final demand shall bo postponed 
for five years and Rs. 7,500 for a further period of five years. The progressive revenue 
•will therefore be :— 

Rs. 


Initial ... ... ... 1,28,360 ” 

After five years... ... ... 1,35,860 

„ ten „ ... ... 1,43,360 

32. The following table gives the result of assessment on revenue-free 
mahdls : — 


.Assessment of revenue free 
mabals* 
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Naiul m»hal». 


33. The following table gives nazul mahals and the assessment on them 


Name of pargana. 

w" 

Vj5 

ci 

a 

•s 

u 

<u 

S 

0 

■< 

Total area. 

<u 

u 

Of 

n 

<u- 

43 

c* 

2 

p 

O 

Nominal jama. 

Revenue rate per culti¬ 
vated acre. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Ka. 

Ks a. p. 

Pargana Patti 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Ditto 

I’artiibgarh 

1 

276 

71 

430 

. 6 0 11 

Ditto 

Ateha ... ... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


Total, Tahsul Partabgarh 

1 

276 

71 

430 

6 0 11 

Pargana 

Dhingwas ... ff# 


... 

• •* 


■ *» 

Ditto 

^bar 

I 

2 

1 

3 

3 0 0 

Ditto 

Manikpur ... 

1 

11 

2 

24 

12 0 0 

Ditto 

Kampur 

... 

M» 

... 

... 

... 


Total Tahsil Kunda 

JSl 2 

13 

3 

27 

9 0 0 


Total District ... 

3 

289 

74 

457 

6 2 10 


34. The following* statement shows the result of assessment on alluvial malidls A«ca»mont 
for which quinquennial settlements are proposed 


on 
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lu 

M 

8 

a 

a 

-.3 

U 

& 

Circle register number. 

s 

J3 

fl 

V* 

$ 

m 

1 

<D 

0 

W 

o 

Name of mah&l. 

n5 

<V 

u 

-a 

'5 

0 

£-4 

c9 

t-> 

cS 

V 

-t-J 

OS 

S 

g 

c 

Q> 

i * 

•n 

V 

■+J 

<} 

1 

F *3 

■*-> 

0 

a> 

u 

q> 

04 

O 

<D 

il. 

t-> 

0 

0 

pj 

S 

ri 
•r—> 

r3 

0 

e 6 

s 

<4 

•r-» 

a 

V3 

O 

04 

O 

Fi 

O 4 

U 

O 

£ 

a> 

ft 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

6 

j . 

8 

9 

10 

11 




Pargana Patti. 

mi. 

Pargana Partabgarh. 

mi. 

Pargana Ateha. 

Nil. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rb. 

j 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 





Total Tahsil Partiibgaib ... 








1 

VII 

87 

89 

"V 

Pargana Dliingivas. 

Nil. 

Pargana Behar. 

Jahanabad, mah£l Kacliliar, 

1,773 

164 


328 


165 


2 

II 

68 

149 

3 

Shahpur, ditto 

2,819 

330 

2,491 

2,741 

Included 

in 

No. *§» 

Included 

in 

No. »;» 

Will be assessed rm expiry 
of Captain Chapman’s 
lease. 

3 

VI 

30 

209 

2 

Muhiuddlnnagar, ditto ... 

2,169 

286 

1,612 

1,686 

289 

289 


4 

V 

24 

216 

~2 

Mau Dara, ditto 

617 

JS3 


... 

... 


Uncultivated, 




Total 

7,368 

786 

4,103 

4,755 

289 

454 


5 

II 

50 

68 

2 

Pargana Manikpur. 
Sangrampur, roahil Kachhar, ! 

637 j 
j 

- i 


... 

... 

... 

Uncultivated. 

6 

II 

51 

69 

2 

Singh wal, ditto 

152 

obs than 
an acre. 

2 

2 

7 ! 

... 


7 

II 

52 

70 

2 

Soria mau, ditto ... 

295 

... 

• 

... f 

7 

... 

Cncultivat ed. 

8 

II 

S3 

93 

2 

Korsanda, ditto 

372 


... 


... 

... 

Ditto. 

9 

III 

2 

97 

2 

Khemsara, ditto 

251 

... 

... 

I 


... 

Ditto. 

10 

VII 

14 

101 

2 

Gntni, ditto 

1,378 

19 s 

541 

605 

295 

205 


11 

I 

40 

107 

~2~ 

Mohamdabad, ditto 

1 

351 

l 


... 

... 


Ditto. 




Total 

3,436 

198 | 

543 

607 | 

309 

295 





Pargana Rampur. 


1 


| 







Nil. 




i 







Total Tahsfl Kunda 

10,804 

984 

4,646 

5,362 I 

598 

749 



_ 1. 

1 

Total District Partdbgarh, 

10,804 

984 

4,646 

5,363 1 

598 

749 



Hitherto there were no such settlements. A personal inspection was made year 
by year of these mahlils by a Deputy Collector and on his report and measurement an 
assessment or remission when necessary of jama was made. 


Shahpur and Mohiuddinnagar are held by Captain Chapman under the Beti 
Xiake land lease, and under special orders of Government a common jama of Rs. 
is paid by him. They will be re-assessed on the expiry of his lease. 






Financial result of new assessment 35. The following table gives the financial results of the new assessments 
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36. The following is the result of the assessments of estates under Court of 
Wards management.— 


A lies meat on Court 
of Wards estates. 


Name of estate. 

C= 

O 

O 

u 

V 

a 

p 

91 

M * 
fe 

Its 

in 

Nam 

mul 

JS 

JS 

JS 

ber of 

1 

! 

j Total area. 

Cultivated area. 

et 

5 

•i“a 

2 

m 

o 

an 

M 

JS 

•5 

93 

a 

M 

cn 

< 

05 

P 

* 

a> 

• 

Percentage of assessable 
assets taken as new 
jama. 

Percentage of increaac 
of new jama over old 
jama. 

Revenue incidence per 
acre of cultivation. 

x 

2 

3 

* 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 





Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Kb. 



Rs, a. p. 

Dahiawan* ... 

20 4- 85 

30 

... 

6,345 

3,526 

7,845 



44-61 

33 46 

2 15 6 

Pur.dwasi 

15 12- 84 


1 

127 

70 

349 

498 

225 

41-18 

51-01 

3 3 4 

Tiloi 

14 4- 92 

28 


22,303 

13,390 

25,747 


32,250 

49 23 

25-26 

2 6 6 

('Rbalsa ... 

1 ... 

22 

,, 

7.8X2 

4,171 

7,665 

24,906 

11,663 

46 83 

6216 

2 12 9 

Bargon ... i Sllftmlat - 

t 2 12- 78 


34 

1,652 

908 

1,839 

5,388 

2,228 

41-35 

21-14 

2 7 3 

^ Total ... 

... 

22 

14 

9.464 

5,079 

9,504 

30,294 

13,891 

45-85 

46-16 

2 11 9 

Ghani> Total 

... 

eo 

-5 

38,239 

22,065 

43,245 

1,11 619 

56,836 

47 44 

31-43 

2 9 3 


* Hag been released on 23rd November 1895. 


37. There now remains to show how far the efforts made by me to make the assess- m , , , 

' Tost of tba moderation of 

meat as moderate as possible have succeeded. new assessment. 

The table entered in paragraph 22 is intended to show at a glance for each 
pargana 

(1) The verified cash tenants’ area, 

„ „ „ rent and rate. 

(2j The valuation of assumption areas assessed at full applied rates without deduc¬ 
tions and the rate. 

In only one pargana, viz. Atolid, does the rate of the latter exceed that of the 
tenants’ cash rat« : and the reason, viz., the many inadequate rents in the 
Tiloi estate, has been fully discussed. 

(3, The cash paying tenants’ laud and rent as accepted : this differs from the veri¬ 
fied cash reutal in that the rentals substituted are included. 


(4) The valuation of assumption areas after deductions. 

(5) Average collections including siwai income and certain fictitious rents record 

ed as collected. 


(6) Average rentals of 12 years recorded. 

(7) The difference between these two (average collections and average rentals). 

In nearly every pargana, the average collections exceed the average recorded rental. 

(8) The old jama with rate. 

(9) The new jama with rate. 

(10) The percentage that the latter is out of the average collections. 

(11) And out of the average rental of 12 years. 

(12) Finally an analysis of the jama, which the headings show : and the reason 

of which will be discussed presently, 

A similar table for each talukdari estate and for the mufrid estates of each' 
pargana follows :— 
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Corrected rental in full. 


Net corrected rental after deduction 
as assessed excluding sayar. 


Name of Taluka and Pargana. 


1 Dewan Ranbijai Rah dur Singh, 


2 Dewan Indr pal Singh 


C Re» t ... 
ingh, < Area ... 
( Rate ... 


f Rent 
s Area 
(. Rate ... 


3 Mush tar ik a Dewan Ranbijai Ba* fllent ... 

hadur Singh ami Dewan ludr- 5 Area ... 
pal Singh. (Rato... 

f Rent .. 

4 Rae Madho Prasad Singh ... ' Area ... 

(Bate ... 

( Rent ... 

5 Rudr Partab Bahadur Singh . i Area ... 

L Rate ... 

(■Rent ... 

6 Thakurain Saltan Kuar ... ) Area ... 

i Kate ... 

7 Muslitarika Thakurain Sultan f Rent ... 

Kuar and Sheikh Kifnyat 5 Area ... 
ITllah. , Rate ... 

(■Rent ... 

8 Thakurain Balraj Kuar ... 3 Area ... 


9 Bindeshri Baklish Singh 


10 Udit Narain Singh 


11 Mnshtarika Madhpur 


12 Chauharja Baklish Singh 


( Rent ... 
... 3 Area ... 
( Rate ... 


( Rent .., 
... < Area ...' 
( Rate ... 


13 Mushtarika Chauharja Baklish (Rent 
Singh and Farsidh Narayan 3 Ana ..." 


1 4 Shankar Bakhah Singh 


IS Sitla Baklish Singh 


16 Thakurain Subliraj Kuar 


17 Rae Jagatpal Singh 


18 Rani Dharmraj Kuar 


(Rent ... 
.. < Area ... 
( Rate ... 


(Rent ... 

( Rate ... 

C Rent ... 

■ ■■3 Area ... 
C Rate ... 


1,85,330 

23,585 


G 7 4 j 
I 

32,898 i 
6.081- j 
5 6 8 j 
I 

1,24,268 i 
22,937 | 

5 0 8 1 

f k 

39,119 ! 
5,683 ; 
C 14 2 ; 

31.682 I 
4 345 

7 5 0 

1,086 

178 

6 17 

40,083 

0,379 

7 11 1 

10,083 
1,717 
5 13 7 

6,616 

1,128 

5 13 10 

6,700 
878 
7 11 11 

6,043 
971 
G 3 6 

205 

64 

4 ' 9 9 

5.019 

963 

6 2 4 


7,270 
1,153 
6 4 10 

10,316 
2,248 
8 9 6 

12,614 
2,078 
6 0 4 


5,554 | 
5 6 9 j 

43,127 | 
7,520 , 
5 11 o l 


5 3 7 i 

i 

19.027 ! 

3,12 i ; 
0 17 

I 

8,1.19 I 

1,282 

6 5 4 > 

>«! 

33 | 

5 9 7 j 

11,955 j 

1.819 i 

5 9 2 1 

6,907 
1,213 
5 11 11 

9 

4,220 

734 

5 12 0 

3,139 

489 

6 6 8 

4.820 
791 

6 17 

488 

65 

7 8 1 

4,019 
746 
5 6 2 

3,875 
689 
5 10 0 

2,846 
025 
4 S 10 

7,225 
1,359 
r> 5 o 

4,122 

629 

0 8 10 


1.55,263 

29,139 

5 5 4 

1 36.358 

22,010 

6 3 1 

42,226 
7.869 
5 5 1(1 

1,49,384 

27,510 

5 6 11 

58.148 

8.804 

6 9 8 

39,801 

5,627 

7 12 

1,207 

211 

6 0 1 

61,038 
8,198 
7 7 2 

17,050 
2,030 
5 13 9 

10,830 
1,802 
5 13 10 

9,038 
1,367 
7 4 4 

10,869 
1,702 
G 2 8 

783 
129 
C 1 1 

9,938 
1,709 
5 13 0 


10,116 

1,778 

5 11 0 

26,541 
3,607 
7 5 9 

16,630 
2,707 I 

6 3 5 


1,25,029 I 
23,585 | 

5 5 6 j 

92,960 | 
14,130 j 

6 7 1 | 

I 

32,769 1 
6,084 l 
5 6 2 

1,23,997 

22,937 

5 0 6 

39,119 
5,683 I 

6 14 2 

31,538 

4,345 

7 3 9 

1,086 

178 

6 1 7 j 

i 

48,020 

6,379 

7 9 11 

10,083 
1,717 
5 13 9 

6 , 01.0 

1.128 

5 13 10 

6.799 
878 
7 11 11 

6,043 

971 

6 3 6 


64 1 

4 9 9 | 

5,9.19 ! 
003 ! 
6 2 4: 
I 

3,787 1 
635 ! 

5 15 4 | 

I 

7,270 

1,153 

6 4 10 

19,072 
2,248 
8 . 7 9 

12,514 
2,078 
6 0 4 


20,052 ' 
55,054 : 

4 11 11 | 

36,933 j 
7,580 , 
4 11 0 i 

I 

7,917 
1,785 
4 6 11 

i 

21,833 1 
4,573 | 

4 12 5 j 

j 

15.724 i 
3,121 1 

507 ; 

7,220 

1,282 

5 10 1 

130 

33 

4 1 11 

9,538 

1,819 

5 3 11 

6,103 
1,213 
5 0 6 

.3,83!) 
734 
5 3 8 

2,734 

48!) 

0 9 5 

3,871 

791 

4 14 4 ■ 

360 

63 

5 10 1 

3,700 

746 

4 15 6 

3,51 J 
689 

5 1 6 

2,280 

625 

3 10 6 

0,340 

1,359 

4 10 8 

3,763 

629 

5 15 9’ 


1,51.081 
29,139 
5 2 10 

1,2.9,893 
- 22,010 
5 14 f, 

40,086 
7,809 
5 2 9 

1,45.830 

27,510 

5 14 10 

54,843 

8,804 

6 3 8 

38,758 
5,027 
6 12 0 

1,222 
211 
5 12 8 

58,158 

8,198 

7 1 6 

16,180 
2,930 
5 8 4 

10,455 

1,862 

5 9 10 

9,533 

1,367 

6 15 7 

9,914 
1,762 
5 10 0 

661 
129 
5 2 0 

9,Cl 9 
1,709 
5 10 1 

7,298 
1,324 
5 8 2 

9,556 

1,778 

5 6 1 

25 412 
3,607 
7 0 9 

16,277 

2,707 

6 0 2 
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1,23,291 

1,24,672 

1,381 

51,625 

71,244 

57-79 

57-14 

02,568 

8.676 

6,25,014 

8,730 




24,054 

28,470 


23,585 

5.554 

23,585 

5,554 



... 

2 2 4 

2 8 0 

... 


2 10 5 

19 0 

2 10 5 

19 2 

95,417 

96,005 

558 

44,514 

61,541 

64-48 

6410 

46,015 

1 4,926 

46,480 

15,061 




.1.9,268 

21.541 


14,430 

7,580 

14,430 

7,580 



... 

2 5 0 

2 13 9 


. 

3 3 8 

1 15 6 

3 3 7 

1 15 9 

31,297 

31,312 

15 

15,130 

19.050 

60 87 

60 84 

16,449 

2,001 

16,385 

2,665, 

... 


... 

6 821 

7,693 


6 0S4 

1,785 

6,084 

1,785 




2 3 0 

2 7 7 


... 

2 11 3 

.17 4 

2 11 1 

1 7 11 

1,2(1,899 

1,35,208 

8,309 

52,758 

70,100 

55-24 

51-85 

62,135 

7,965 

61,998. 

8,102 

... 


23,352 

2(1,43.9 

... 

22,937 

4,573 

22,937 

4,573 

... 

... 

... 

2 4 2 

2 10 6 

• 

... 


2 114 

1 11 10 

2 11 3 

1 12 

38,429 

42,350 

3,921 

16,535 

25,635 

6071 

60-53 

... 

19 560 

6.075 

19,560 

6,075 


... 


8,045 

8,067 


5,083 

3,121 

5,683 

3,121 


.. 


2 0 11 

2 15 5 

n-illmj 

,4# 


3 7 1 

1 15 2 

3 7 1 

1 15 2 

28,623 

30,371 

1,748 

12.070 

17,880 

62 47 

58-88 

15,841 

2,039 

15,769 

2,111 



... 

5,323 

5,437 


4,345 

1,282 

4,345 

1,282 


... 


2 4 3 

3 4 7 

— 

»«. 

3 10 4 

1 11 11 

3 10 1 

1 10 4 

1,125 

1,063 

-02 

300 

550 

48-88 

51-74 

... 

543 

7 

543. 

7 

i • * 

... 

165 

207 

... 

178 

33 

178 

33 



... 

1 13 1 

2 11 3 


TTi 

... 

3 0 10 

0 3 5 

3 0 10 

0 3 5 

46,442 

46,368 

74 

17,605 

26,825 

57-76 

57 85 

24,542 

2,283 

24,810 

2,515 


... 


7,096 

7,751 

... 

(>,379 

1,819 

6,379 

1,819 

... 


... 

2 4 7 

3 7 4 


. •• 

3 13 7 

1 4 1 

3 13 0 

16 1 

11,782 

11,409 

313 

5,077 

7,830 

66-47 

08-27 

5,041 

2,789 

5,042 

2,788 




2,196 

2,870 



1,717 

1,213 

1,717 

1,213 

... 


... 

2 5 0 

2 11 8 

... 

• 

... 

2 15 0 

2 4 9 

2 15 9 

2 4 9 

7,406 

5,075 

1,731 

3,272 

4,740 

64-08 

83-59 

3.308 

1,438 

3,308 

1,438 

f •. 

... 


1,149 

1,833 


1,3 28 

734 

1,128 

734 

... 



2 4 2 

.2 9 5 



2 14 11 

1 15 4 

2 14 11 

1 15 4 

7,4S9 

5,377 

2,112 

2,554 

4,365 

58 29 

81-18 

3,400 

965 

8,400 

965, 

... 

... 


1,125 

1,352 



878 

489 

878 

489 




2 4 4 

3 3 7 


... 

3 14 0 

1 15 7 

3 14 0 

1 15 7 

7,205 

6,931 

274 

3,278 

4,730 

65-73 

08 33 

3,021 

1,715 

8,021 

1,715 




1,392 

1,730 

... 


971 

791 

971 

791 

... 

... 

" 

2 5 8 

2 11 8 

... 


3 1 9 

2 2 9 

3 19 

2 2 9 

335 

389 

34 

2 S1 

860 

101-41 

92-54 

147 

2)3 

147 

213 




95 

127 



64 

65 

04 

65 


... 


2 15 4 

2 13 4 

... 

... 

3 4 9 

3 4 4 

3 4 9 

3 4 4 

6,652 

(1,195 

157 

3.123 

4,558 

68-52 

7018 

2,960 

1,398 

2,960 

1,598 


... 


1,351 

] ,693 



963 

746 

963 

746 


... 


2 5 0 

2 U 1 


... 

3 12 

2 2 3 

3 12 

2 2 3 

5,172 

5,679 

507 

2,270 

3,488 

07-44 

61-42 

1,893 

1,505 

1,893 

1,595 


... 

... 

1,034 

1,294 



035 

689 

635 

689 

... 



2 3 1 

2 11 2 

- 

... 

2 15 8 

2.5 0 

2 15 8 

2 5 0 

8,087 

7,385 

702 

3,104 

4,005 

56-94 

62 36 

3,635 

970 

3,035 

970 

... 



1,386 

1,742 



1,153 

625 

1,153 

625 



... 

2 4 6 

2 10 4 

... 

... 

3 2 5 

1 8 10 

3 2 5 

1 s 10 

20,441 

15,487 

4,954 

8,285 

12,295 

6015 

79-40 

9,658 

2,637 

9,536 

2,759 

... 



3,324 

3,405 



2,248 

1,339 

2,248 

1,359 




2 7 11 

3 8 8 


... 

4 4 9 

1 15 0 

4 3 10 

2 0 6 

10,125 

11,723 

1,598 

5,800 

7,835 

7738 

66-83 

6,257 

1,578 

6,257 

1,578 


... 

... 

2,505 

2,683 



2,078 

629 

2,078 

829 

... 

’** 

... 

2 5 1 

2 14 8 

... 

... 

3 0 2 

2 8 2 

3 0 2 

2 8 2 
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Corrected rental in full. 

Net corrected rental after deduction 
aa assessed excluding suy.tr. 




t 

<0 

*c 
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C8 
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a, $ 

b •c 
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Name of Taluki and Pargana. 


4 

-S 

a 

4 . 
c a 

tx* 3 

a Ai 
*1- 

>> do 

**5 

F0 -M 
§ * 

ie i 

gns-J 

its 

C 4 *0 

Jo g 
' -s’" 3 

| -S '£ 

1 

* 1 1 
a M a 

5 41 O 
at & .)z 

O 

£ rt a 
u .-** 

o . 
Jj-S 

X a 

g * 

■fS 

flitH 

S a „ 

55 v 

%'i 
° fc 

.1 I . 

% US E 
»,.2 

2 

O 




s 

> 



> 

H 


f Bent 

Rs. 

11,679 

2,909 

14,588 

11,679 

2,S30 

14,509 

19 Baghonatb Singli 

} Area 


1,855 

589 

2,444 

1,855 

589 

2,444 

l Hate .. 

•• 

6 4 9 

4 15 0 

5 15 6 

6 4 9 

4 12 11 

5 15 0 


{Rent . 


5,920 

302 

0,232 

5,920 

301 

6,221 

20 Baja Parlab Bahadur Singh ... 

5 Area .. 


937 

51 

988 

937 

51 

988 

(.Bate .. 

11 

6 5 1 

5 14 9 

6 4 9 

6 6 1 

5 14 9 

4 4 9 

21 Thaknr Bisbnath Singh and Har 

f Bent .. 

»» 

7.675 

870 

1,100 

208 

8,7/5 

1 .07S 

7,675 

870 

1,032 

20,8 

8,707 

1,078 

Shankar Bakhah Singh. 

(.Bate .. 

11 

8 13 2 

5 4 7 

8 2 3 

8 13 2 

4 15 2 

8 13 


f Kent .. 

»> 

8,092 

2,303 

20,455 

8,092 

2,108 

10,200 

22 Thakura n Jaipal Kuar ... 

5 Area .. 

1,465 

428 

1,823 

1 465 

428 

1.893 

( Bate .. 

*» 

5 8 5 

5 8 4 

5 8 5 

5 8 5 

4 14 10 

5 0 4 


Rent .. 

*1 

4 792 

2,043 

6,835 

4,792 

1,92G 

6,718 

23 Lai Bahadur Singh ... 

? Area .. 

773 

349 

1,112 

773 

339 

1,112 

(Bate .. 

*1 

6 8 5 

G 0 5 

6 2 4 

6 3 2 

5 10 11 

6 O 8 

24 Rae Madho Prasad Singh and 
Banl Dharmraj Kuar. 

{Rent .. 
3 Area .. 
(.Bate 

.. 

II 

2,118 

3S6 

6 4 10 

255 

61 

5 0 0 

2,373 

387 

6 2 1 

2,118 

336 

6 4 10 

251 

51 

4 14 9 

2 869 
287 

6 1 11 


{ Bent .. 

it 

302 

661 

963 

302 

692 

894 

25 Jagaimath Bakhah Singh 

} Ar a . 

68 

108 

176 

68 

108 

176 

(Bate .. 

»» 

4 7 1 

6 1 11 

5 7 7 

4 7 1 

6 7 8 

5 13 

26 Baa Madho Prasad Singh and 
Baja Partab Bahadur Singh. 

7 Rent .. 
< Area .. 
(Bate .. 

>» 

>* 

1,470 

211 

6 15 6 

143 

19 

7 8 5 

1.613 

230 

7 0 3 

1,470 

211 

6 15 6 

117 

19 

0 2 6 

1,587 

230 

6 14 5 


{Rent .. 

It 

666 

674 

1,810 

666 

574 

1,240 

27 Paraidh Narayan Singh ... 

Area .. 

77 

125 

202 

77 

125 

202 

(Rate .. 

»» 

8 10 5 

5 6 3 

6 10 2 

8 10 5 

4 9 6 

6 2 3 

28 Thakurain Sultan Kuar and Har ( ent " 
Shankar Bakhah Singh. £ " 

It 

1 * 

1,165 

183 

6 5 10 

464 

116 

4 0 0 

1,629 

299 

5 7 2 

1,165 

J83 

6 5 10 

464 

116 

4 0 0 

1,629 

299 

5 7 2 


{ Bent .. 


1,739 

G83 

2.422 

1,789 

642 

2,381 

29 Kiahunpal Singh ... 

} Area .. 


427 

146 

573 

427 

146 

573 


( Bate . 

St 

4 12 

4 10 10 

4 3 8 

4 1 2 

4 6 4 

4 2 4 


( Bent 

J» 

1,831 

320 

2,151 

1,831 

240 

2,071 

30 Mahadeo Singh 

^ Ana ,. 


356 

G7 

423 

356 

67 

423 

(Bate .. 

St 

5 2 4 

4 12 6 

5 14 

5 2 4 

3 9 3 

4 14 4 


f Bent .. 


1,057 

316 

1,373 

1,057 

240 

1,297 

31 Bijai Bahadur Singh 

< Area .. 
( Bate 


' 151 

47 

198 

151 

47 

198 


ts 

7 0 0 

6 11 7 

6 14 11 

7 0 0 

5 13 

6 8 9 


( Bent ,. 


400 

493 

953 

460 

370 

800 

32 Babu Bisheahar Bakhah Singh.,. 

•i Area .. 


85 

87 

172 

85 

87 

172 

(Bate .. 

St 

5 6 8 

5 10 8 

5 8 8 

5 4 11 

4 4 1 

4 13 3 


{ Bent , 


122 

170 

292 

122 

128 

250 

33 Thakurain Dilraj Kuar 

< Area . 


22 

30 

52 

22 

30 

52 


(Bate .. 

St 

5 8 9 

5 10 8 

5 9 10 

5 8 9 

4 4 3 

4 12 11 


7 Bent .. 


148 

9G 

244 

148 

72 

220 

34 Ragbcnath Singh ... 

< Area 


28 

14 

42 

28 

14 

42 


( Rate 

It 

6 4 7 

0 13 9 

5 12 11 

5 4 7 

5 2 3 

5 3 10 


{Rent . 


82 

76 

158 

82 

76 

158 

35 Shamsher Bahadur Singh 

\ Area 


17 

13 

30 

17 

13 

30 


(Bate ,. 

II 

4 13 2 

5 13 6 

5 4 3 

4 13 2 

5 13 6 

5 4 3 

36 Sirhaj Kuar 

{Rent .. 


21 

137 

158 

21 

103 

124 

j Area .. 


G 

23 

29 

6 

23 

29 


(Bate .. 

II 

3 8 0 

5 15 4 

6 7 2 

3 8 0 

4 7 8 

445 
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Average collections. 

CO 

a 

a 

3 

'o 

o 

«3 

>, 

ttt 

ew 

15 

aJ a 

f-i <n 

3 

&s 

-•sj 

Difference between average collections 
and average rental (of column 9 over 

S). 

c8 

a 

eS 

•(“* 

6 

es 

B 

d 

“r-» 

fe 

Percentage of new jama ont of average 
collections. 

9,306 

10,233 

927 

4,185 

6,885 

73-98 

»*• 

... 


2,082 

2,413 


... 

... 

... 

2 0 2 

2 13 8 


5,702 

5,794 

92 

1,965 

3,875 

60-42 

» »* 

... 


940 

967 


... 

... 

... 

2 15 

2 15 7 

... 

0,056 

7,523 

1,467 

2,331 

2,925 

64 81 

... 

... 

... 

967 


... 

... 

... 

... 

2 6 7 

3 12 11 

... 

8,043 


238 

8,518 

4,870 

60-56 

... 

... 

... 

1,942 



... 

... 

... 

1 13 0 

2 13 8 

... 

4,319 

4,071 

248 

2,140 

2,990 

69-23 

... 

... 

... 

1,099 

1,102 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 15 2 

2 11 7 

... 

2,125 

2,433 

308 

749 

1,105 

52-00 

... 

. • 

... 

322 

381 

MiDS&iH 


... 

... 

2 5 3 

3 2 4 

... 

568 

582 

14 

307 

440 

77-46 

... 

... 

if • 

133 

174 


... 

... 

... 

2 3 9 

2 8 0 

•I* 

1,440 

1,475 

35 

475 

715 

49-65 

... 

... 

... 

202 

214 


... 

... 

... 

2 6 7 

3 5 5 


626 

688 

62 

364 

620 

0904 

... 

... 

... 

140 

202 


... 


... 

2 9 7 

8 1 1 


97G 

933 

43 

525 

780 

79-92 

... 

... 

... 

262 

297 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 0 1 

2 10 0 

... 

1,807 

1,943 

24 

825 

1,190 

63-74 

... 

... 

... 

500 

521 


... 


... 

1 10 6 

2 5 0 

... 

2,017 

1,820 

197 

750 

1,030 

51-07 

... 

... 


379 

40-1 


... 

... 

... 

1 15 5 

2 8 9 

... 

830 

7(53 

67 

350 

585 

70-48 

... 

... 



195 


... 


... 

1 15 3 

3 0 0 

... 

621 

590 

25 

250 


06-02 

... 

... 

>■ • 

124 

167 


... 

... 

... 

2 0 3 

2 7 3 


105 

100 

5 

92 

125 

119-05 

... 

... 

.14 

46 

51 


... 

... 

... 

2 0 0 

2 7 3 


128 

126 

2 

90 

110 

85-94 

... 

... 


41 

41 

t , „ 

... 

... 

... 

2 3 1 

2 10 11 

... 

74 

95 

21 

70 

80 

10810 

*•* 

«t. 

... 

41 

30 


... 

... 

... 

1 10 10 

2 18 

... 

38 

37 

1 

H!ll 

60 

157-89 


... 


25 

29 

. , 4 



... 

■tttttt 

2 11 

... 


64 


o> 

r 

o 

> 

«S 

Analysis of jama as regards 
corrected rental in full, 
columns 2, 3 and 4. 

[ Analysis of new jatna as 
[regards net corrected rental, 
j columns 5,6 and 7. 

Percentage of new jama out of 
rental. 

1 s 

« rS 

C O 

g " 

rtl . 

£'<5-2 
•r-s a 5 
rt « 

PC# 

2 5 ew 
« *> ~ 

§ P.0J 

a 

W> jt J. 

us S « 

5 1 £ 

» a t 

53 tw — 
rt © pj 

g e.3 

d o 

£ t « 

® 3 - 
c d 3 . 

a - a 

d O 5 d 
ao P 

§ s 23 » 

C? 

Quota of new jama upon cash 
paying tenants’ land as ac¬ 
cepted and assessed, column 

5 at half assets. 

Quota of new jama as falling 
upon valuation of assump¬ 
tion areas after deductions, 
column 6. 

6,728 

5,840 

1,855 

3 2 4 

1,045 

589 

1 12 4 

6,840 

1,855 

3 2 4 

1,045 

589 

1 12 4 

» 

49-62 

2,960 

937 

3 2 7 

85 

51 

Nil. 

2,960 

937 

3 2 7 

85 

61 

Nil. 

52-17 

3,838 
870 
4 6 7 

87 

208 

0 6 8 

3,838 
870 
4 6 7 

87 

208 

0 6 8 

62-40 

4,046 
1,465 
2 12 2 

824 

428 

1 14 10 

4,046 

1,465 

2 12 2 

824 
428 
1 14 10 

73-45 

2,396 
773 
3 17 

694 

339 

1 12 0 

2,396 
773 
3 17 

594 

339 

l ia 0 

45-42 

1,059 
336 
3 2 5 

46 

51 

0 14 5 

1,059 
336 
3 2 5 

46 

61 

0 14 5 

75-60 

151 

68 

2 3 6 

289 

108 

2 10 10 

151 

68 

2 3 6 

289 

108 

2 10 10 

48-47 

... 

735 

211 

3 7 9 

20 

19 

Nil. 

735 

211 

3 7 9 

20 

19 

Nil. 

90-12 

333 

77 

4 5 2 

287 

125 

2 4 9 

333 

77 

4 5 2 

287 
125 
2 4 9 

83-00 

682 

183 

3 2 11 

198 

110 

1 11 4 

682 

183 

8 2 11 

198 
116 
1 11 4 

64-57 

ill 

870 

427 

2 0 7 

320 

140 

2 3 1 

870 

427 

2 0 7 

320 
146 
2 31 1 

56 59 

915 

356 

2 9 1 

115 

67 

i ii e 

915 

356 

2 9 1 

115 

07 

1 11 6 

70-67 

529 

151 

3 8 0 

56 

47 

13 1 

529 

151 

3 8 0 

66 

47 

1 3, 1 

68:79 

230 

85 

2 21 4 

180 

87 

2 11 

230 

85 

2 11 4 

180 

87 

2 11 

125-00 

61 

22 

2 12 4 

64 

30 

2 2 2 

61 

22 

2 12 4 

64 

30 

2 2 2 

87-30 

74 

28 

2 10 3 

36 

14 

2 9 2 

74 

28 

2 10 3 

36 

14 

2 9 2 

84-21 

41 

17 

2 6 5 

39 

13 

3 0 0 

41 

17 

2 6 5 

39 

13 

3 0 0 

162-10 

10 

G 

1 10 8 

50 

23 

2 2 9 

10 

6 

1 10 8 

50 

23 

2 2 9 

i 
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Name of Taluka and Pargana. 


Corrected rental in full. 


Net corrected rental sfter deduction 
as assessed excluding sayur. 


bn<*M 'n 

‘Si 5 Zr? 
* t «s 

2 s os-r-t 



37 Baba Jang Bahadur Singh 


Rent ... Bs. 
[ Area ... 

. Hate ... „ 


40 

11 

3 10 2 


105 

18 

5 13 4 


145 

29 

5 0 0 


40 

11 

3 10 2 


79 

18 

4 0 3 


119 

29 

4 17 


Total, Talukdari 


Total, rest of the Pargana 


' Rent .,. 
| Area ... 
.Rate ... 


f Rent. 

... J Area ... 

( Rate. 


0,22,895 
101,617 
6 2 1 


1,74,011 
34,353 
5 1 1 


f Rent ... „ 

Total, Pargana Patti .., < Area ... 

(Rate. 


3 Babu Jagmohon Singh 

4 Babuain Sukhraj Kuar 

5 Babu Hardat Singh 


11 Raja Partab Bahadur Singh and 
Kalu Singh, 


12 Raja Partab Bahadur Singh and 
Ram Narain Singh, 


13 Babu Surajpal Singh 



CRent ... 
,, ~ Area 
(Rate ... 


fRent ... 

1 Babu Bajrang Bahadur Singh ... < Area ... 

(Rate ... 


( Rent .., 

Babu Dan Bahadur Pal Singh .„ \ Area .. 

(Rate .. 

f Rent 

Babu Bajrang Bahadur Singh ... < Area .. 

(Rate .. 

( Rent .. 

8 Raja Chhitpal Singh ... 5 Area .. 

( Rate .. 

fRent ,, 

I Rabu Jagat Bahadur Singh ... < Area „ 

(Rate „ 

) Babuain Biranj Kr.ar, Gamhhir ( ^ eT1 * • 
Singh and Siieo Gulatn Singh.) ' 


Rent ... 
Area ... 
Rate ... 


fRent ... 

9 Rabu Jagat Bahadur Singh ... 5 Area ... 

(Rate ... 


10 Babuain Biranj Knar, Gamhhir ( ^ eT1 * •" 
Singh and Siieo Gulatn Singh, j 


( Rent ,, 
< Area ... 
(Rate ,. 


15,97,351 2,20,180 

115,205 44,848 

0 0 10 4 14 7 


'Rent ... „ 

1,53,205 

| Area ... 

MBPS’’?!. >■ 

.llnt'i ... ,, 

6 3 10 

■ Rent ... „ 

60,060 

| Area ... 

10,801 

, Rato ... ,, 

5 13 2 

fRent. 

45,866 

< Area ... 

7,032 

(Rate ... „ 

6' 8 4 

(Rent ... „ 

10,699 

j Area ... 1 

2,552 

(Rate ... „ 

o 

00 

00 


24,493 
4,894 
5 0 1 

31,915 
5,707 
5 8 7 

38,056 
5,381 
7 2 11 

11,086 
1,687 
G 14 10 



48.405 
8.320 
5 13 2 

27,821 

4.815 

5 12 5 

15,311 

2,198 

6 15 5 

18,167 


5 14 10 

10,220 

1,826 

4 9 0 

13,032 
2 182 

5 15 7 

6,518 

983 

6 10 2 

5,422 

850 

6 6 1 

3,258 
621 
5 3 11 

1,314 

224 

5 13 10 

993 

143 

6 15 1 

914 
171 
5 5 6 

4,190 
730 
5 11 10 


2,01,730 
32,878 
6 2 2 

87,881 

15,116 

5 13 0 

01,177 

9,230 

6 10 1 

3-1,866 

5,616 

6 3 6 

81.713 
6,720 
5 2 8 

41,947 

7,949 

5 10 6 

45,174 

6,363 

7 17 

17,108 

2,537 

6 11 11 

14,063 

2,354 

5 15 7 

5,169 

820 

0 4 2! 

4,347 

722 

6 0 4 

3,157 
660 
5 10 2 


2,055 
6 8 6 



5 11 2 

4 12 4 

45,024 

7.032 

6 6 5 

13,607 
2,198 
6 3 1 

15,811 

2,552 

0 3 2 

15,294 
3,064 
4 15 10 

24,200 

4,894 

4 15 2 

8.511 
1,826 
4 10 7 

31,743 

5,767 

5 8 1 

10,559 
2,182 
4 13 5 

37,7(59 

5,381 

7 0 4 

G.175 
982 
6 4 2 

11,523 

1.687 

6 13 8 

5,254 

850 

6 2 11 

10,635 

1,733 

2,572 

621 


6 2 2 

3,777 | 
602 
6 4 6 

3,281 
579 
5 19 8 

1,935 
389 
4 15 7 


4 2 3 

1,063 

224 

4 11 11 

796 

143 

5 9 1 

804 

171 

4 113 

3,713 

730 

5 1 5 


7,96,906 
135,970 
5 13 8 


1,20,636 
24,083 
5 0 2 


9,17,542 
160,053 
5 11 9 


1,90.098 
32,878 
5 12 6 

81,645 

15,116 

5 6 5 

68,631 

9,230 

6 5 8 

31,105 
5,616 
5 8 7 

82,717 

6,720 

4 13 11 

42,302 

7,949 

5 5 2 

43,944 

6,363 

6 14 6 

16,777 
2,537 
C 9 10 

13,207 
2,354 
5 9 9 

4,840 
826 
5’ 13 9 
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Average collections. 

Average rental of 12 years, column 3, 
Statement III. 

Difference between average collections 
and average rental (of column 9 over 
8). 

Old jama. 

II 

«e 

a 

S 

• r-» 

£ 

<D 

Percentage of new jama out of average 
collections. 

Q> 

bo 

2 

> 

a 

«4-« 

o 

43 

P 

o 

«e 

a 

si 

£ 

CD 

a 

O 

<a 

to . 

= 1 

O 

S H 

tM 

[Analysis of jama as regard 1 * 
corrected rental in full, 
columns 2, 3 and 4. 

Analysis of new jama as 
regards net corrected rental, 
columns 5, 6 and 7. 

” a 

a ~ 

O 

C g 
o ^ 

p 1 c 
es iS . 

B"» £ 

, ' _i a cn 

> «e « 

> c » 
a S It¬ 
'S 

.3 

2 

O' 

Quota of new jama as falling 
upon valuation of assump¬ 
tion areas at full rates, col¬ 
umn 3. 

Quota of new jama upon cash 
paying tenants* land as ac¬ 
cepted and assessed, column 

5 at half assets. 

Quota of new jama as falling 
upon valuation of assump¬ 
tion areas after deductions, 
column 6. 

68 

68 

■ 

60 

60 

88-24 

88-24 


40 

20 

40 

... 

... 


25 

29 



11 

18 

11 

18 


... 


2 0 0 

2 11 

... 

... 

1 13 1 

2 3 7 

1 13 1 

2 3 7 

6,21,170 

6,30,944 

9,768 

2.66,726 

3,76,498 

60-00 


3,12,263 

04,235 

3,11,448 

65,050 

*•• 



120,030 

134,944 



101,617 

34,353 

1,01,617 

34,363 

• •• 

... 

... 

2 3 7 

2 12 8 

... 

... 

3 12 

1 13 11 

3 10 

1 14 4 

77,250 

47,118 

30,141 

39,970 

66,443 

7306 


38,178 

18,205 

37,227 

19,216 

... 



18,593 

20,788 



13,588 

10,195 

13,688 

10,495 

• ii 

... 


2 2 6 

2 11 5 

11 

... 

2 13 0 

1 11 10 

2 11 10 

1 12 4 

0,98,435 

6,78,062 

20,373 

3,06,696 

4,32,941 

Cl D9 

63-85 

3,50,441 

82,500 

3,48,675 

84,266 


... 

... 

138,623 

155,732 



115,205 

44,848 

115,205 

44,848 


... 

... 

2 3 5 

2 12 6 

... 

- 

3 0 8 

1 13 5 

3 0 5 

1 14 1 

1,57,814 

1,55,654 

2,160 

64,134 

85,590 

54-23 

54-99 

76,633 

8,957 

74,741 

10,849 

... 

... 

... 

29,280 

32,102 


i ■jijtf rJw 

21,558 

8,320 

24,558 

8,320 

... 

... 

... 

2 3 0 

2 10 8 

... 

... 

3 1 11 

115 

3 0 8 

1 4 10 

56,072 

59,250 

3,178 

28,239 

85,434 

63-19 

59-80 

30,030 

5,404 

29,344 

6,090 

... 

... 

... 

13,405 

14,730 

... 


10,301 

4,815 

10,301 

4,815 

... 

... 

... 

2 18 

2 6 6 

i ** 

... 

2 14 7 

1 1 11 

2 13 7 

14 3 

46,336 

46,188 

148 

18.578 

26,750 

67 71 

57-52 

22,933 

3,817 

22,512 

4,238 

. 4 . 

... 

• • ■ 

7,933 

9,079 

rp 4 *”*,}.S? 


7.032 

2,198 

7,032 

2,198 

... 


... 

2 3 5 

2 15 1 



a 4 2 

1119 

3 3 3 

1 14 10 

22,566 

22,585 

10 

10,405 

14,060 

62-31 

62-25 

8,350 

5,710 

7,905 

6,155 

... 

... 

.... 

5,056 

5,508 

... 

, , a 

2,552 

3,064 

2,552 

8,064 


... 

•** 

2 0 11 

2 8 10 

... * 

... 

3 4 4 

1 10 8 

3 17 

2 0 2 

25,568 

26,060 

501 

32,180 

15,115 

5912 

57-98 

12,247 

2,808 

12,103 

3,012 

... 

... 

... 

f>,7'l0 

6,598 



4,894 

1,820 

4,894 

1,826 

... 

... 

... 

2 2 0 

2 4 8 

... 

... 

2 8 1 

19 2 

2 7 7 

1 10 5 

33,811 

34,070 

250 

14,849 

18,680 

55-25 

54 83 

15,957 

2,723 

15,872 

2,808 

... 


... 

7.208 

7,832 



5,767 

2.182 

6,767 

2,182 

... 

... 



2 5 9 

ii 


... 

2 12 3 

13 8 

2 12 0 

14 7 

36,585 

38,879 

2,294 

14,915 


66-13 

62-82 

19,328 

1,207 

18,885 

1,650 

... 

»«• 

... 

6,348 

6,224 



5,381 

982 

5,381 

982 

... 

... 


2 7 2 

3 4 6 

— 

... 

3 9 6 

13 7 

3 8 2 

1 10 11 

12,287 


199 

5,992 

7,610 

61-94 

62-95 

5,843 

1,707 

6,702 

1,848 

... 

... 

... 

2,456 

2,519 



1.687 

850 

1.687 

850 

... 

... 

... 

2 7 0 

3 0 4 

... 

1 

3 7 5 

a l a 

3 6 7 

2 2 9 

10,743 

10,517 

*226 


6,245 

58-13 

69-38 

5,402 

843 

6,317 

928 

... 


... 

1,987 

2,304 

... 


1,733 

621 

1,733 

621 



• a* 

1 13 0 

2 11 4 


... 

3 10 

15 9 

3 11 

1 7 11 

3,144 

3.507 

362 

1,690 

2,195 

69-81 

62 61 

1,92 8 

267 

1,888 

307 

... 



781 

811 

.*« 


002 

224 

602 

224 

... 

... 

... 

2 2 7 

2 11 4 

... 

... 

3 3 2 

13 1 

3 2 2 

1 5 11 

3,247 

3.264 

17 

1,375 

1,870 

57-59 

57-29 

1,077 

193 

1,640 

230 

... 

• *. 

... 

654 

715 



579 

143 

579 

143 


... 

... 

2 18 

2 9 10 

... 

... 

2 14 4 

15 7 

2 13 4 

19 9 

1,935 

1,783 

152 

945 

1,265 

65-37 

70 95 

1,122 

143 

963 

297 

... 

... 


549 

553 



389 

171 

389 

171 


... 

... 

1 11 6 

2 4 7 

... 

... 

2 14 1 

0 13 6 

2 7 9 

1 11 9 

10,144 

9,244 

900 

3,460 

5,8X0 

67-28 

62-85 

4,618 

1,192 

4,490 

1,320 

... 

... 

... 

1,888 

2,049 



1,325 

730 

1,325 

730 




1 13 4 

2 13 4 


... 

3 7 0 

1 10 2 

3 0 2 

1 12 11 
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Corrected rental in full. 



14 Raja Bahadur Singh and Ran- C Ecllt "• Es 

dhirSlnsh< hit:.:: „ 


15 Babuain Biranj ICuar and Sheo 
Bakhsh Singh, &c. 


16 Raja Pariah Bahadar Singh atid * 
Baijnath Singh. ' 


17 Raja Partab Bahadar Singh and ( ,■ 
Babu Bhairou Bakhsh Singh, 1 ' 

("Beat 

Total. Talukdari J Aiva 

(.Rato . 

Total, rest of tho Pargana Par- ( Ecnt ' 

te; 


tdhgarh; 


(■Rent ,. 

Total, I’argana Patti ... 3 Area 

(.Rato ,. 


1 Rani Harbans Kuar ... ) Area ." 

(.Rate ... „ 

n, (Rent ... „ 

2 Thakur Balwant Singh ... ) Area ... 

(Rate ... „ 
(Rent ... „ 

3 Lai Sripat Singh ... ... ) Area 

(Rate ... „ 

(Rent ... „ 

4 Babu Ganga Bakhsh Singh ... 1 Area ... 

(Rate ... „ 

„ f Rent ... ,, 

Totol, Talnbdari ,,, ) Area ... 

(Rate ... „ 

Total, rest of the Pargana ... ^Area .. 5 

t.Rnto ... „ 


Total, Pargana Ateha 


(Rent ... „ 
j Area .,. 
(Rate ... „ 


1,311 

417 

3 2 4 

1,173 
212 
5 8 6 

1,769 
333 
5 5 0 

2,099 

505 

4 2 6 


4,18,485 
68.267 
6 2 1 


1,77,001 
28,089 
6 4 10 


5,95,486 
96,356 
6 2 11 


52,967 
11,183 
4 11 9 

2,992 

440 

0 12 10 

11,884 

1,885 

6 4 10 

4,912 
691 

7 13 


72,755 
14,202 
5 1 11 


38,100 
6,083 
6 4 3 


1,10,855 
20,284 
6 7 5 


261 
80 

3 4 2 


872 
202 
4 5 1 


1,57,769 
26,585 
5 14 11 



2,40,871 
41,008 
5 14 0 


14,541 
2,573 
G 10 5 

6,339 
943 
6 11 7 

5,820 

1,138 

5 1 10 

1,523 

241 

6 5 1 


28,223 
4,895 
5 12 3 


25,046 
4,370 
5 11 8 


53,209 
9,205 
5 12 0 


1,572 

497 

3 2 7 

1,924 
334 
5 12 2 

2,029 
388 
5 3 8 

2,971 

707 

4 3 3 


5,76,254 
94,852 
6 12 


2,60,103 
42,512 
0 1 11 


8,36,357 
137.364 
6 15 


67,508 

13,756 

4 14 6 

9,331 
1,883 
6 11 11 

17,704 

3,023 

5 13 8 

6,435 

935 

6 14 1 


Net corrected rental after deduction 
as assessed excluding sayar. 

CO f > 

o3 V 

. * M 

*5* 

32 g 

M g jj 

» 1 * 

§ \ .2 

OJ 3 

+» F. 4 s 

e ‘13 

tS)^ * 

•S-ga . 

* S,”7 

o S*-I 

^ it & ‘ r*j 

o 

” A [ 

I1 | 

C U 

*■3 Si 

2 a 

5? ^ 
e 

«M 'V 

O Cl 
trt 

jj § 

2 id ■ 

* a a 

Pm.® 

't; ■ M 

3 

o 

H 

1,811 

225 

1,536 

517 

80 

497 

8 2 4 

2 13 0 

3 16 

1,173 

503 

1,736 

212 

122 

334 

5 8 6 

4 9 0 

5 2 3 

1,769 

195 

1,964 

333 

55 

388 

5 5 5 

3 8 9 

5 11 11 

2,099 

656 

2,755 

005 

202 

707 

4 2 6 

3 4 0 

3 14 4 

4,0!), 206 

1,33,560 

5,42,766 

68,267 

20,585 

94.852 

5.15 11 

5 0 5 

5 11 7 



1,04,124 
29,549 
5 8 10 


1,69,980 
28,089 
0 0 10 


5,79,180 
06,356 
6 0 2 


52,967 
11,183 
4 11 9 

2,922 
440 
6 10 3 

11,884 

1,885 

6 4 10 

4,862 

694 

7 0 1 


72,635 
14.202 
5 1 10 


36,196 
6,082 
5 15 3 


1,08,831 
20,284 
5 5 10 



2,00,750 
41,008 
4 14 4 


13,513 
2,573 
5 4 0 

5,299 
943 
5 9 11 



25,338 
4,895 
5 2 10 


21,093 
4,370 
4 13 3 


46,431 
9,265 
5 0 2 


2,37,170 
42,512 
5 9 3 


5 10 10 


Pabgana 

66,480 

13,756 

4 13 4 

8,221 

1.383 

5 15 1 

17,186 

3,023 

5 11 0 

6,086 

935 

6 8 2 


97,973 
19,097 
5 2 1 


57,289 
10,452 
5 7 8 


1,55,262 
29,549 
5 4 1 


1 Ral Sheo Partab Bahadur Singh, ^ Area 

(Rate ... „ 


92,249 
16,484 
5 9 7 


Pakgana 

1,14,091 
21,638 
5 4 4 
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Average collection!?. 

Average rental of 12 years, column 3, 
Statement III, 

Difference between average collections 
ami average rental (of column 9 over 
8). 

Old jama. 

d 

2 

£ 

o 

£ 

<£> 

t>D 

at 

U 

<u 

s* 

<& 

'o 

3 

o 

a 

e 

a> 

a 

«M . 

O 05 

P § 

£ O 

C V 

4) SZ 

s » 1 

Cm 

O 

s" 

§2 

3 

o 

- 4-1 

a 

o 

c3 

a 

rl 

•i-i 

> 

CM 

o 

03 

tJ3 . 

■§ 15 

3 "s 

M 1X1 

Pm 

Analysis of jama as regards 
corrected rental in full, 
columns 2, ,3 and 4. 

Analysis of new jama as 
regards net corrected rental, 
columns 5, 6 and 7. 

*a c 

<* s 

OJ mt 

41 j3 

c 1? 

O P 

h 

ee * 

£ r a 

sS J tg 

* g 3 

Si 22 

■g 

3’S3 

g S.<N 

O* 

Quota of new jama as falling 
upon valuation of assump¬ 
tion areas at full rates, col¬ 
umn ‘3. 

Quota of new jama upon cash 
paying tenants’ laud as ac¬ 
cepted and assessed, column 

5 at half assets. 

Quota of new jams as failing 
upon valuation of assump¬ 
tion areas after deductions, 
column 6. 

1,299 

1;222 

77 

025 

715 

6504 

58-51 

655 

60 

655 

60 

... 

... 


522 

403 

... 


417 

80 

417 

80 

... 

... 

... 

13 2 

1 12 5 



19 2 

0 12 0 

19 2 

0 12 0 

1,658 

1,571 

87 

570 

780 

47'04 

49-65 

586 

104 

586 

194 



... 

208 

329 



212 

122 

212 

122 

... 


... 

1 14 7 

2 5 11 

... 

... 

2 13 3 

19 5 

2 12 3 

19 5 

1,765 

1,671 

94 

900 

980 

55-52 

5865 

885 

95 

8S5 

95 

... 

• M 

... 

371 

387 

... 

... 

333 

55 

333 

55 

... 

... 


2 6 10 

2 8 6 

... 

... 

2 10 6 

1 11 8 

2 10 0 

1 11 8 

2,134. 

2,383 

249 

1,075 

1,240 

58-10 

5204 

1,050 

190 

1,050 

190 

• »* 

... 

... 

594 

67 6 

... 


505 

202 

505 

202 


... 

... 

1 12 11 

1 13 4 


... 

2 1 3 

0 15 1 

2 13 

0 15 1 

4,27,108 

4,29,914 

2,836 


2,44,874 

5733 

56-95 

2,09.243 

’ 35.631 

2,04,603 

40,271 


... 


85,076 

92,819 

... 

... 

68,267 

26,585 

68,267 

2.65,985 

... 

... 

1 

■KH 

2 10 3 

... 

... 

3 10 

15 5 

2 15 11 

18 3 

1,67,120 

1,58,256 

8,804 

81,390 

1,08,035 

64-66 

68 28 

88,500 

19,555 

84,990 

23,065 

... 

... 

... 

38,590 

41,488 

... 


28,089 

14,423 

28,089 

14,423 


... 

... 

2 19 

2 9 8 

... 

... 

3 2 5 

15 8 

... 

19 7 

£,94,228 



2,64,917 

3,52,920 

50-39 

60 00 

2,97.743 

1 55,186 

2,89,593 

63,336 

... 

■ 


123,666 

1,34,307 

... 

•** 

96,356 

40,008 

96,356 

41,008 

... 

i 


2 2 3 

2 30 1 

... 

... 

3 1 5 

1 5 6 

3 0 1 

1 8 9 

Ateha. 











56,299 

57,106 

807 

25,747 

32,250 

57-28 

56-47 

26,483 

5,767 

26,483 

5,767 

... 

... 

... 

11,481 

13,388 

...» 


11,183 

2,573 

11,183 

2,573 

... 

... 

... 

2 3 11 

2 6 7 

... 

... 

2 5 11 

2 3 10 

2 5 10 

2 3 10 

4,430 

4,755 

325 

3,246 

3,960 

89-39 

83-28 

1,496 

2,464 

1,461 

2,499 

... 

... 

• •• 

1,369 

1.378 

... 


440 

943 

440 

943 

... 

... 

... 

2 5 11 

2 14 0 

... 

... 

3 6 5 

2 9 10 

3 5 2 

2 10 5 

13,558 

13,713 

155 

6,199 

8,060 

59-45 

58-78 

5,942 

2.118 

5,942 

2,118 

... 



2,822 

3,003 

... 

... 

1.885 

1,138 

1,885 

1,138 

... 


... 

2 3 2 

a io u 

... 

... 

3 2 5 

1 13 9 

3 2 5 

1 13 9 

6,340 

5,229 

Ill 

2,477 

3,023 

56-61 

57-81 

2,456 

507 

2,431 

592 

... 

... 

... 

840 

933 

.„ , 

... 

694 

241 

394 

241 

... 



2 10 2 

3 3 10 

... 

... 

3 8 7 

2 5 8 

3 8 0 

2 7 4 

79,627 

80,803 

1,176 

37,669 

47,293 

59-39 

58-53 

36,377 

10,916 

36,317 

10,976 

... 

... 


16,512 

18,702 

... 


14.202 

4.895 

14,202 

4,895 

... 



2 4 6 

2 8 6 

... 

... 

2 9 0 

2 3 8 

2 8 11 

2 3 11 

36,313 

33,441 

2,872 

20,794 

26,783 

73-76 

80-09 

19,050 

7.733 

18,098 

8,685 


... 

... 

9,322 

10,340 

... 


6,082 

4,370 

6,082 

4,370 

... 

... 

... 

2 3 8 

2 9 5 

... 

1 

3 2 2 

1 12 4 

2 15 7 

1 15 10 

1,15,940 

1,14,244 

1,696 

58,463 


63-89 

64-84 

55,427 

18 649 

54,416 

19,661 

... 

... 


25,834 

s—iaiiM 



20,284 

9,2(35 

20,284 

9,265 

• •• 

... 

... 

2 4 3 

2 8 10 

“ 

... 

2 11 8 

2 0 2 

2 iO 11 

2 1 11 

Dhingwas, 











98,687 

t 95,727 

2,958 

41,457 

52,450 

53-15 

54-79 

46.125 

6.325 

45,645 

6,805 

... 

1 

, 49 

19,018 

21,232 

... 

... 

16,484 

6.154 

16,484 

5,154 


i - 

... 

2 2 11 

2 7 7 

... 

... 

2 12 9 

13 8 

2 11 10 

15 2 


65 
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Corrected rental in full. 


Net corrected rental after deduction 
■ as assessed excluding sayar. 


& r s 3 

• CJ -»> •; 

^ o'*' o 
« B cj-n 

c 



2 Lai Sit lu. Bakhsh Sin^h 


8 Lai CliLataidbari Singh 


4 Shamlat Lai Chhatanlhari Singh f VV'^ 
anl Lai Sitla Bakhsh Singh. 1 


' Rent ... Rs. 
Area ... 


6 Rae Sarahjit Sinali 


Total, TalukdSri 


Total, rest of the Targana 


Total, fargana Dhingwas 


1 Eae Sarahjit Singh 


(Rent ... „ 

1 Area ... 
(Kate ... „ 


" Rent ... „ 
! Area ... 
Rato ... „ 


( Rent „ 
... < Area ... 
v Rate ... ,, 


'Rent ... 
! Aim ... 
[Uute ... 


2 Lai Chhatarpal Singh 

3 Lai Chandarpai Singh 

4 Lai Tliakuraiu Raghubatis Kuar 


(Rent ... 
5 Area ... 
(Kate ... 

(■Rent ... 
« Area ... 
(Rate ... 


( Rent .., 

4 Lai Tliakuraiu Raghubatia Kuar j Area ... 

( Rate ... 

5 Shamlal Tajpur Kante and(^ eut - 

Shasmpur Nos. 2, 3 and 4, (Kate 

(■Rent ... 

6 Lai Raghuraj Singh' ... J Area 

(liate ... 

(Rent ... 

7 Shamlat Taluka Kondrajit ... ' Area ... 


Rent ... 
Area ... 
Rate ... 

Kent ... 
Area ... 
Kate ... 


8 Lai Sarab Dawan Singh 

9 Babu Randhir Singh 


(Rent ... 
... ' Area ... 
(.Rate ... 

(Rout ... 
.. < Area ... 
(Rate ... 


21639 
3,070 
7 6 8 

13.150 
2 210 
6 13 5 

n,m 

792 

6 8 6 

835 
173 
4 13 3 


1,35,050 
82,741 
6 13 0 


23,793 
3,449 
0 14 5 


1,51,732 
24.940 
G 1 4 


1.55,774 

28,101 

5 8 4 

26,628 
3,680 
7 3 9 

22,403 
2,832 
7 14 7 

22,133 

3.873 

6 9 0 

753 

107 

7 0 7 

19,090 

8,231 

5 14 0 

14,662 

2.303 

6 5 10 

12,659 

1,666 

7 9 7 

19,040 
2,852 
C 10 10 


2,433 ! 
498 

4 14 2 

4,455 

793 

5 9 11 , 

105 ' 
19 I 

5 7 11 I 


940 
192 
4 H 4 


20,317 
3,070 
6 9 8 

14,71-2 
2,2 Ui 
G 10 5 

4,903 
792 
6 3 1 

835 
173 
4 .13 3 



4,579 21,261 16,095 

807 3,006 2,199 

5 10 9 7,12 761 


41,055 1,92,787 148,181 

7,644 32,584 24,940 

5 5 11 5 It 8 5 15 1 


1,872 
373 
5 0 4 

2,170 
498 
15 9 

3,773 
793 
4 12 2 

93 

19 

4 14 4 


30,710 
6.837 
4 7 10 


4,056 
807 
5 0 G 


22,189 
3,449 
6 011 

16,912 
2,714 
6- S 8 

8,676 
1,585 
5 7 7 

928 
192 
4 13 4 


1,62,796 
29,578 
5 8 1 


20.151 
3,006 
6 11 3 
















( 269 ) 



oz 

a 

P 

S3 

eetions 

5) over 



! 

<v 


<W 

ta 

a 

fn 

o 

> 

Analysis of jama as regard* 
corrected rental in full, 
columns 2, 3 and d. 

: Analysis of now jama as 
j regard* net corrected rental 
j columns 5,6 and 7« 

Average collecpons. 

Average rental of 12 years, co 
Statement 111. 

Difference between average col 
ami average rental (of column 
8). 

1 

rt 

rii 

n 

3 

eS 

B 

ei 

•i— > 

C5 

<v 

Percentage of uew jama out of 
collections. 


«4-1 

& 

o 

a 

c 

Qj 

P 

O 

U 

to 

32 KM 

a 2 

P 

2 ° 
d> M 

a 

rt 5 

O 73 

O « 

p'E 

j cS 

P ■» U) 

•Z <5 

P m 
§ '£ ' 
c w 

■g 

g i.« 

O' 

Quota of new jama as falling 
upon valuation of PSiurnp- 
iion areas at full rates, col¬ 
umn 3. 

^ ; d 

% 3 a 
" « a 

c M C 

V 

3 “ T5 

5 T % » 

£ atj 2; 

&■ ?! 

S c 'O 

£ 

6Dr~j J5 

© c 5 *7 
£ a.* 
g S.SC3 

O' 

to A in' 
fl ”3 

5 0.2 

cr *- WJ 
•■U O 

« 

ft a o 
a o £ 

r_ ’4-S Jj 

> cd 50 

r c ® . 

«M > *? S 

° e a 

ri o a a 
-g &.S o 

3°-"V 

O' 

21,559 

20,907 

652 

7,050 

10.385 

4817 

49-67 

10.SI9 

484 

30,158 

227 



3,044 

2 5 1 

3,351 

3 17 

... 



3,076 

3 11 4 

«j / 3 

mi, 

3,070 

3 4 10 

373 
0 9 9 

15,896 

15*541 

So 5 

6,500 

8,000 

50-33 

51-18 

7,578 

422 

7,371 

629 


2,378 

2,663 




2,216 

498 

2,216 

498 


a*. 

... 

2 5 1 

3 0 1 



... 

3 6 8 

0 13 7 

3 5 2 

14 3 

6,045 

4,808 

237 

2,974 

3,800 

75-3 

> 

79-03 

2,585 

1,215 

2,451 

1,340 


... 

1,315 

2 4 2 

1,568 

2 6 9 

... 


... 

• 792 

3 4 3 

793 

1 8 C 

792 

3 16 

79.3 
17 2 

872 

825 

47 

400 

460 

52-75 

55-76 

418 

• 42 

418 

43 



... 

172 

2 5 2 

192 

2 G 4 

... 


... 

173 

2 6 7 

19 

2 3 4 

173 

2 6 7 

19 

2 3 4 

1,42,057 

1,37,808 

4,249 

57,387 

75.095 

52 86 

54-49 

67,525 

7,570 

66,048 

9,052 

,,, 

... 

25,927 

28,986 




22,741 

6,837 

22,741 

6,837 


... 


2 3 6 

2 9 5 




2 15 0 

1 1 9 

2 14 5 

15 2 

15,873 

12,769 

2,6u4 

r> f 6ia 

9,265 

60-2 

T 

72-56 

8,341 

5)24 

8,047 

1,218 


2,497 

2,792 




2,199 

807 

2,199 

S07 

... 

... 


2 4 0 

3 5 1 

... 


... 

3 32 8 

1 2 1 

3 10 6 

18 2 

1,57,430 

1,50,577 

6,833 

03,000 

81,360 

» !j L « 

53-r/ 


56-02 

75,866 

S.494 

74,090 

10,270 



28,424 

31,778 




24,940 

7,644 

24,940 

7,644 

... 

... 

... 

2 3 6 

2 10 0 

1 j' 1 

... 


iV" 

3 0 8 

1 1 9 

2 15 0 

15 6 

JiEIIAR, 

1,71,760 

1,66,690 

5,070 

74.002 

89,137 

5159. 

53-47 

77,887 

11,250 

77,269 

11,868 


30,943 

84,988 

... 


.. 

28,161 

7,334 

28,161 

7,334 


... 


2 6 4 

2 8 10 

... 



2 12 2 

1 8 4 


1 9 U 

27,939 

26,446 

1,403 

9,036 

15,948 

5708 

60-30 

13,314 

2,634 


3,816 


... 

4,428 

5,008 



... 

3,680 

1,434 


] ,43i 



... 

2 7 6 

3 2 11 

... 



3 9 11 

1 13 5 

3 4 9 

2 10 7 

23,586 

25,049 

2,063 

. 8,960 

13,912 

53-90 

54 24 

11,204 

2,708 

10,093 

3,819 


4.005 

4,448 




2,832 

1,722 

2,832 

1,722 

... 


... 

2 3 10 

3 2 1 

... 


... 

3 15 4 

19 2 

3 9 9 

2 3 6 

23,718 

24,998 

1,280 

9,110 

13,313 

5G'13 

54 34 

11,068 

2,245 

10,628 

2,605 

4.064 

4,710 




3,373 

1,417 

3,373 

1,417 

... 

... 


2 3 :io 

2 13 3 



... 

3 4 6 

19 4 

3 2 5 

1 14 4 

649 

608 

41 

203 

315 

46-54 

51-81 

370 

61 

376 

61 

... 

... 

... 

i)> 

2 3 10 

111 

2 13 5 

... 



107 

3 8 3 

0 

Ail. 

107 

3 8 3 

5 

m. 

21,148 

20,993 

155 

7,0)65 

11,663 

55 15 

5556 

9,545 

2,118 

9.43U 

2,233 

... 

... 

3.45S 

2 3 6 

4,174 

2 12 8 

... 



3,231 

2 15 3 

1,035 

2 0 6 

3,231 

2 14 8 

1.0!! 5 

2 2 6 

18,700 

15,465 

3.235 

7.358 

S,R82 

47-23 

57-11 

7,331 

1.501 

7,259 

1,8/3 


8 210 

3.631 




2,303 

1,382 

2,303 

1 


... 


2 4 8 

2 0 11 



... 

3 2 11 

1 1 5 

u 2 5 

1 2 

12,514 

11,776 

738 

5,045 

8,255 

65-97 

70-10 

0,330 

1,925 

5,607 

2,618 

... 


2,555 

2 6 4 

2,831 

2 14 8 

... 

I 

1 

1.066 

3 12 10 

1,228 

1 0 1 

1,666 

3 5 10 

1,228 

2 2 6 

20,801 

20,120 

681 

7,845 

10,470 

50-33 

52 04 

9,520 

950 

. 9,520 

950 

>•. 

... 

3,316 

2 5 10 

3,461 

3 0 5 

... 


Mt 

2,852 

3 5 5 

715 
15 3 

2,852 

3 5 5 

715 

1 5 3 
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Corrected rental in full. 

Net corrected rental after deduction 
as assessed excluding sayar. 

Kamo of Talnka and Pargana. 
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H 
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C r/l 
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ti .ts 

C 4J 
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J It'S dl 
« R a-n 
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Valuation of assumption areas 
as assessed, i.e., after deduc¬ 
tion. 

*C9 

3 

H 

10 Raja Partab Bahadur Singb ,, 

( Rent ... 
< Area „. 
( Hate ... 

Rs. 

ft 

6,131 

1,01-9 

6 2 1 

1,853 

329 

5 10 1 

8,284 

1,378 

6 0 2 

(i.431 

1,049 

6 2 1 

■a 

8,205 

1,378 

5 15 3 

11 Lai Shea Partab Bahadur Singh 

( Rent ... 
< Area ... 
(.Rate ... 

>» 

it 

3,595 

678 

5 4 10 

1,526 

288 

5 4 9 

5,121 

966 

5 4 10 

3,595 

678 

5 4 10 

1 461 
288 

5 12 

5,056 

966 

5 3 8 

Total, Talukdari 

fRent ... 
•j Area ... 
(Rate ... 

ft 

]l 

3,03,176 

49,932 

0 1 3 

1,03,047 

16,889 

6 17 

4,00,223 

60,821 

6 1 3 

2,94 658 
49,932 

5 14 5 

91,506 

889 

5 6 9 

3,86,224 

66,821 

5 12 6 

Total, rest of tlie Pargana 

fRent ... 

< Area ... 
(ltate ... 

M 

It 

55,871 

8,483 

6 9 6 

17,221 

3,432 

5 0 3 

73,092 

11,915 

6 2 2 

54,781 

8,483 

6 7 4 

14,337 

3,432 

4 2 10 

69,118 

11,915 

5 13 2 

Total, Pargana Bclmr ... 

6 Rent ... 
1 Area ... 
(Rate ... 

*1 

it 

3,59,047 

58.4J5 

6 2 4 

1,20,268 

20,324 

5 14 8 

4,79,315 

78.736 

6 1 C 

3,49,439 

58,415 

5 15 9 

1,05,903 

20,321 

5 3 5 

4,55,342 

78,736 

5 12 6 

1 Raja Rampal Singh 

(Rent ... 
3 Area ... 
(Rato ... 

it 

u 

82,377 

10,882 

7 9 1 

18,249 

2,671 

0 13 4 

1,00,626 

13,533 

7 6 10 

70,551 

10,882 

7 0 6 

16,841 

2,671 

6 4 11 

Pargana 

93,356 

13,553 

6 14 3 

2 Rae Sarabjit Singb 

(Rent ... 
3 Area ... 
(Rate ... 

a 

a 

1,237 

214 

5 12 6 

233 

38 

6 2 1 

1,470 

252 

5 13 8 

1,470 

214 

5 12 6 

175 

38 

4 9 8 

1,412 

252 

5 9 8 

Total, TalukdAvi 

( Rent ... 
3 Area ... 
(Rate .... 

ii 

» 

83,614 

11,096 

7 8 7 

» 

18,182 

2,709 

6 13 2 

1,02,096 

13,805 

7 6 8 

77,752 

11,096 

7 0 1 

17,016 

2,709 

6 4 6 

94,768 

13,805 

6 13 10 

Total, rest of the Pargana ... 

{ Rent ... 
3 Area ... 
(Rate ... 

•i 

V7.018 

11,148 

6 14 6 

18,534 

2,777 

6 10 9 

95,532 

13,925 

0 13 9 

72,459 

11,148 

G 8 0 

16,100 

2,777 

5 12 9 

559 

13,925 

0 5 9 

Total, Pargana Manikpur 

(Bent ... 
< Area ... 
(Rate ... 

ii 

ii 

1,60.632 

22,244 

7 3 7 

37,010 

5 486 

6 11 11 

1,97,648 

27,730 

7 2 0 

1,50,211 

22,244 

6 12 1 

33,116 

5,486 

6 0 7 

1,83,327 

27 730 

6 9 9 









Pargana 

1 Raja Rampal Siugh 

f Rent ... 

3 Area ... 
(Rate ... 

ii 

ii 

1,75,050 

23,730 

7 6 5 

61,481 

8,987 

6 13 6 

2,37,131 

32,717 

7 4 0 

1,69,210 

23,730 

7 2 1 

51,770 

8,987 

5 12 2 

2,20,980 

32,717 

6 12 1 

2 Rani Jaibana Knar 

( Rent ... 
3 Area ... 
(Rato ... 

it 

it 

32,594 

6,045 

.563 

12,905 

2,200 

5 13 10 

45,499 

8,245 

5 8 4 

32,285 

6,045 

5 5 5 

10,744 

2,200 

4 14 2 

43,029 

8,245 

5 3 6 

Total, T&lubdiri 

( Rent .. 

5 Area ... 
(Rate ... 

ii 

it 

2,08,244 

29,977 

C 15 11 

74,386 

11,187 

6 14 5 

2,82,630 

40,962 

6 14 5 

2,01,495 

29,775 

6 12 3 

62,514 

11,187 

5 12 3 

2,64,009 

40,962 

0 7 1 

Total, rest of the Pargana 

( Rent ... 
a Area ... 
(Rato ... 

ii i 

it 

4,168 

524 

7 15 3 

1,400 

181 

7 11 9 

5,568 

705 

7 14 4 

4,022 

524 

7 10 10 

1,400 

181 

7 11 9 

5,400 

705 

7 11 1 
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Analysis of jama as regards 
corrected rental in full,, 
Columns 2, 3 and: 4, 

Analysis of new jama as 
regards not corrected rental, 
columns 5, 6 and 7. 
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Average rental of 12 years, co 
Statement III. 
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P- 
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a 

Quota of new jama as falling 
upon valuation of assump¬ 
tion areas at full rates, col¬ 
umn 3. 

Quota of new jama upon pash 
paying tenants’ land as ac¬ 
cepted and assessed, column 

5 at half assets. 

5 ® 

•M B § 

’Tj P ‘43 • 

■" 3 J 

05 'd ■ 

(J«W 

O 

5 M 

9 c s 

to- ® 

Sti 

a £ 3 Z 
•H *-5 3 
° b z g 
e« ° 2 J3 

0-2 0 
; % 8 

: c* 

7,517 

7,472 

45 

2j878 

3,780 

5029 

50-59- 

3,215 

565 

3,215 

565 

... 

... 

... 

1,275. 

1,361 




329 

1,049 

329 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 12 5 

... 

... 


1 11 6 

3 10 

1 11 6 

4,498 

4,360 

133 

2,030 

2,‘500 

55‘64 

57 34- 

1,798. 

702 

1,798 

702 

... 

... 


862- 

946 

... 

. ., 

678 

288 

678 

288 

• At 

... 

... 

2/ 6- 0 

210 3 

... 


2.10 5 

2.: 7 0 

2 10 5 

2 7 0 

3,32,831 

3,24,577 

8,254 

H35.703 

1,78,125 

53'52 

54-88 

1,51,588 

26.537 

1,47,329 

30,796 

... 



58,228 

65,619 

n . 


49,932 

16,880 

49,932 

16,889 

... 


... 

“ 5 " 

211: 5 


... 

3 0 7 

19 2 

2.15 3 

1 13 2 

51,853 

41,487 

10,366 

22,945 

31,190 

60-31 

75-38 

27,935 

3,25-5 

27;391 

— 

... 

... 

... 

11,260 

11,837 



8,483 

3,432 

8,483 

fpESl 

... 

... 

... 

2 0 7 

2 10 2 

... 

... 

3 4 8 

0 15 2 

3 3 8 

Hi 

3,84,684 

3,66,064 

18,620 

1,58,646 

2,09,315 

5443 


1,79,523. 

29,792 

1,74,720 

34,595- 

... 

... 

... 

69,488 

77,456 


... 

58,415 

20,321 

58,415 

20,321 

... 

... 

... 

2. 4 6 

2 11 3 

... 


3 12 

17 1 

2 15 10 

1 11 3 

Manikpue 

86,614 

79,439 

7,075 

28,191 

42.125 

48-69 

5303 

41,189 

036 

38,257 

3,863 

... 

... 

... 

12,210 

13,425 

... 

... 

10,882 

2,671 

10,882 

2,67# 

... 

... 

• it 

a 4 ii 

3 2 2 

... 

... 

3- 12 7 

0 5 7 

3 8 3 

17 2. 

1,235 

1,141 

94 

454 

645 

52-23- 

50-53 

618 

27 

619 

26 

... 

... 

... 

■ *» 

212 

2 - 2- 8 

252 

2 9 0 

m 


214 
2 14 2 

38 

0 11; 4 

214 
2 14 3 . 

38 

0 10 11 

87,749 

80,580 

7,169 

28,645 

42,770 

48-74 


41,807 

■ PI 

38,876 

3,894 

... 

... 

... 

12,422 

13,677 



11,096 


11,096 

2,709 

... 

... 

... 

2 4 11 

3 2 0 

1 

M 

3 12 3 

mm 

3 8 0 

17 0- 

79.G73 

68,270 

: 11,403 

25,581? 

40,900 

05--52 

59-91 

38,509 

2,391 


mi 

... 


*»• 

11,9S7 

13,739 



11,148 

2,777 


rjfgm 

... 


■ •> 

2 2 2 

2 15 8 

... 

... 

3 7 3 

0 13 9 



1,67,422 

: 1,48,850 

18,572 

54,226 

83,070 

5183 

56-21 

80,316 

3,354 

75,705 

8,565, 

... 


... 

24,409 

27,416 



22,244 

5,480 

22,244 

5,486 

... 

... 

i*« 

2: 3 7 


1 


3 9 9 

0 9 9 

3 6 1 

19 0 

Bampub, 

1,92,610 

1,85,801 

6,809 

67,953 

1,00.135 

5199 

53-39 

87,825 

12,310 

84,005 

15,530 

... 

M* 

... 

29,586 

32,321 

... 


23,730 

8,987 

23,730 

8,987 

... 



2 4 9 

3 17 


*.« 

3 11 3 

I 5 11 

3 9 1 

1, 11 8. 

38,914 

34,272 

4,642- 

10,130 

19,915 

51-18 

58-11 

16,297 

3,618 

16,143 

3,772 

«.* 


... 

8,019 

8,085 


... 

6,045 

2,200 

6,045 

2,200 


... 

... 

2 0 2 

2' 7 0 

... 

... 

2 1:1 2 

1 10 4- 

2-10 9 

1 11 &. 

2,31,524 

2,20,073 

11,451 

84,083 

1,20,050 

51-86 

54-55 

1,04,122 

29,775 

15,928 

1,00,748 

19,302 

... 

... 


37,605 

40,406 


t4( 

11,187 

29,775 

11,187 

... 

... 

... 

2 3 9 

2 15 6 

... 

... 

3 7 11 

16 9 

3 6 1 

1 11 7 

5,107 

4,680 

427 

1,380 

2,440 

47-78 

52-14 

2,OS 4 

356 

2,011 

429 

... 

... 

... 

587 

696 


„ „ 

524 

181 

624 

181 

... 

• »• 

*•» 

2 5 9 

3 8 1 

... 


3 15 8 

1 15 0 

3 IS 5 

2 0 11 


66 , 
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Name of Taluk a and Pargana. 

Corrected rental in full. 

Net corrected rental after deduction 
as assessed excluding sayar. 

Cash-paying tenants as verified 
at attestation. 

a 2 

d 

jjjf 
•-S a b 

g- u a 

S*.2 

g.2« 

SSg..3 

•g&l 

Jig! 

t^-5 

£ 

Total. 

1 

^ * <s> i 

3 c « 

"** fc * 

t 9 a 

§ 8.3 

Cup 

QJ « 3 
■** »- 
. © ■** 
fcOS* * 

ys. 

V* <» (u -• 

♦g § £ S 
c-> 

Valuation of assumption areas 
as assessed, after deduc¬ 

tion. 

Total. 

fEent ... Be. 

i 

2,12,412 

•75,786 

288,198 ' 

2,05,517 

■63,914 

2,69,431 

Total, Pargana Eampur j-Area ... 

30,299 

11,368 

41,667 

30,299 

11,368 

41,667 

(. Rate }j 

7 0 2 

6 1.0 8 

6 14 8 

6 12 6 

5 9 11 

6 7 6 

('-Bent ... „ • 

22,91,047 

8,25,605 

31,16,652 

22,38,716 

7,05,071 

29.43,787 

Total, District Partdbgarh ■... < Area ... 

367,743 

139,940 

507,683 

367,743 

139,940 

607,683 

(.Bale ... „ 

6 3 8 

5 14 5 

6 2 3 

6 i 5 

5 0 7 

5 12 9 

,•« >> 


19,959 

19,959 


19,911 

19,911 

Beti Lake in Pargana Beliar ... < Area 


2,096 

2,096 


2.006 

2,096 

(Bute ... „ 


9 8 4 

9 8 4 

IX 

9 8 0 

9 8 0 

("Bent „ 

22,91,047 

8,45,564 

31,36,611 

22,38,716 

7,24,982 

29,63,698 

"Okabd Total, Distbiot ... 4 Area ... 

367,743 

142,036 

509,779 

367,743 

142,036 

509,779 

(.Bate ... „ 

6 3 8 

5 15 3 

6 2 5 

6 15 

5 18 

5 13 0 
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I Analysis of jama as regard* Analysis of new jama as 
I corrected'rental in 'full, regards not corrected rental, 
| columns 2, 3 and 4 columns G, 6 and 7. 


5 f'5 

■S |1 

« ‘«u 5 
i o "3 
S b 
S a # 

35 < 4 ^ 

rn - 

a ~ 3 «S 

ith 

lilt 


1,OB,206 1 
30,299 • 

3 8 1 


23,54,770 22,70,750 84,020 


9,91,410 
448,636 
2 3 4 


'l9,66;101 
498,916 
2 11 10 


ll,4fi,fi23 
367,743 
3 1 10 


1 Mai 

3 Is" 

n a 'tS 

« (M *-* 

a 

1 =•£ 

70 O 

* r "*’.+3 4a 

•> rt C9 

S° u, 

* g t . 

rt m 

'4 § c 3 
•3 a. ° a 
§usa 

C? 

■f »% 

- * o 

if 

s jel .. ; 

s - a «• 

a 1 S ts ; 
7§4 i . 

^ <V = 

S= 

■ss-s* 

_3 5>a.* 

§ « U5 

-o* 

: 16,284 
11,368 

1 6 11 

'1 

1,02,759 ■ 
30,299 I 
3 6 3i 

■ 

2,14,258 

Xl,19,358 1 

139,940 

367,743 

18 6 

3 0 9 

1 
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in 
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2,20,578 1 

11,19,358 

142,036 

367,743 
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3 0 9 


19,731 
11,368 
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6,320 

2,098 

■3 0 3 


2,46,748 

142,036 

i li 10 
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38. One-test of the moderation’of the assessments are collections. Column 8 gives’ 
the average collections for 9 years. In a great many villages collections for only 5, 6 
end 8 years before the year cf verification have been recorded. To judge by the varia¬ 
tions in collections, and their sudden rises and falls in the case of many mahals, they 
must have been little scrutinized in previous .y ears ; where they are less varied, they are 
fully reliable, but where they are not, they 7 cannot always be trusted. Landlords were- 
given full opportunity of explaining on the spot whether collections were full or other* 
wise or difficult:- and they very' seldom complained ofdiffioulty. It is impossible 
to fix for any estate a, percentage of unrecovered or irrecoverable collections which 
necessarily vary each year. Suits for arrears of rent never have been many in the 
district and' suob as there have been are instituted year after, year against the adi 
nadihand, of whom every estate must contain-a sprinkling. 

Ejectments under section 61, Oudh Kent Act of 1886, are few. Some few. land¬ 
lords complained in. a vague unreal, way of Brahman recusancy and the familiar devices 
of this class to escape payment of rend. The chief complainants were thesis Madhpur 
Taluqddrs, most, of whom are heavily involved, and, the protestations made before am 
officer charged with revising the assessments of their villages had a forced sound. 
Apparently the Brahman tenants reserve their intimidations for insolvent landlords. 
The all-round rate of rent paid by Brahmans, so often alluded to as higher than that paic 
by Thakure, is against the theory that Brahmans have kept their rents low by terror¬ 
ising their landlords. 

The recorded oollections sometimes include and sometimes oxelude the rents of 
under-proprietors of specific plots : as the latter have usually been corrected by the 
circle standard, rates, the corrected rental of the year of verification for villages con¬ 
taining such areas must often from this cause alone exceed the average collections of. 
12 years past,. 

Another reason for the conclusion that the average collections of past years in 
particular villages are not reliable always is that there appears to be no connexion between 
indifferent collections and inferior land. In some of the best villages collections appear 
to have been indifferent, and in the worst they are full. A careful scrutiny of the 
recorded- collections of each village has led me to the conclusion that throughout the 
districts.rents are generally collected in full within the year for which they are due. 

It is romarkable that in the most highly rented* estates collections appear to be- 
fullest, as in the estates of Taj pur, Rampur, Paryawan, Daniya wan, the mu&fis of 
the Mian, of Salon(pargaua Manikpur), the estate of Baja Partab Bahadur Singh. 
For most estates the average rental is less than the average collections. The 
assessment statement Table III shows that in the first 3 or 4 years of the 12 years*' 
period, recorded rentals are often so much below those of the following years that they 
cannot be accepted as correct.. Former Deputy Commissioners bav,c recorded that they 
found the recorded rents of certain villages very unreliable owing to the inefficiency of 
the patwaris and tlie misarrangement of their circles, and they did their best to remedy 
this evil by redistribution of circles. One Deputy Commissioner-, Major Hastings, noted 
in 1882 that tlie patwaris- of tlie district, and more especially of the Kunda tahsil, gaye 
much trouble and required close supervision. His successor; Mr. Crawford, afew 
mouths later repeated this remark : and said that their records were imperfectly kept up. 
Major G-rigg who succeeded Mr. Crawford;, found that the patwaris of the estates of 
patti Saifabad Iiissa -Ji- and were often not paid their salaries. In 1882, 1883 
and 1884 be re-arranged the circles in the estates of Rampur, Kaithola, Bhadri, Tajpur, 
Sbamspur, Madhpur and Dalippur. Year by year no doubt patwaris became more- 
car eful in recording both rents and collections. There must of course be other causes 
for incomplete recording which it is unnecessary to discuss and which it would be 
difficult to learn by the only method possible, namely searching local enquiries for which' 
tlie- Settlement Officer's leisure was not sufficient. Local enquiries about collections,. 
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however painstaking, are apt to be barren of result. Collections are always represented to 
be difficult. Landlords and tenants herein show a wonderful unanimity, like Sheridan's 
conspirators : but the former are dependent on the information of their karindas and 
zillad/irs, and the reason of the protestations of tenants is a vague hope that their 
rents will be lessened. My experience of 1 years in the capacity of manager for the 
Court of Wards of the highly rented Dahyawau estate is that rents can be collected 
with ease and that in few villages can they be called rack-rents. 

There is properly speaking no rack-renting prevalent in the district. The fact Rack-Renting, 
that the tenant's rental of a given village exceeds the- rental by the standard rates, is 
notin itself sufficient to stamp the former as a rack-rent,. I have amply explained 
that in selecting standard rates moderation was kept in view. The rates of the highest 
circles are not so very mneli above the rates that the Settlement Officer 30 years ago- 
concluded were good average rates for first class villages, vis.. 

Rs. 4 a biglia, 1st class land. 

„ 3 ditto, 2nd ditto. 

„ 2 ditto, 3rd ditto, 

lie found rents of Rs. 25 a bigha, and in para. 97 of his report, in describing' 
the clear profit that a cultivator gets from an acre planted with sugar-cane, ho put the- 
rent per acre at Rs. 12-12-9. 

If Rs. 12-12-9 was a common rate for good land growing cane and wheat at that 
unsettled period, and there is no reason to believe that it was not—it maj bo inferred! 
that good fields rented as highly then as they do now. Besides in- the majority of 
villages rents must have attained thoir present limit at least 12 years ago ; and appar¬ 
ently were paid without any great pressure then, when prices were less stable, and 
markets less accessible. The common answer to my inquiries of tenants as to how long 
they had paid their present rental, was ten, fifteen, twenty years. 

The vagaries of the rentals of certain villages, the sudden leaps and drops, have 
been described. During the inquiry that weut.before the passing of the present Rent 
Act, it was admitted in the majority of districts that rents were not excessive and 
bad not reached their limit, and the passing of the Rent Act kept them from further 
rapid enhancement. One reason for apparently low collections that should be 
mentioned is that the patwaris ‘ syahas ’ close at the end of June; while collections 
go on to the end of September. Tbjs accounts for the fact that in many villages the 
collections for the year preceding that of verification are short of the rental. 

Another reason for short collections in one year or another is the sudden death of 
the landlord and disputes about succession. Another is that the patwari is often 
dependent on his landlord for information for the filling in of his * syahaand the 
landlord is sometimes indifferent as to the accuracy of the latter. 

In a great many estates both great and small written receipts for rent are not 
given. The custom of giving receipts continues to be backward in the district. 

An instance of erratic collections as recorded is here given as showing what can 
happen in mufrid estates. Manza Sarua, pargana Partabgarh (G. No. 36 1) was owned 
jointly by two brothers who caused very low rents and collections to be recorded till 
1295 Fasli, when the brothers quarrelled. Then the true rent was given out, and 
amounted to nearly treble what it was before. 

The following figures show this— 


Fasli. 

Demand. 

Collections 

1291 

1,067 

967 

1292 

737 

816 

1293 

723 

728 

1294 

749' 

699 

1295 

2 063 

67 

1,635- 
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In 1296 F<isli the brothers partitioned the estate and rental and collections 
became as follows :— 

Mahal Jlamadhin (G. No. -p-). 


Analysis of new jama as 
falling over tenants’ 
land and assumption 
areas with incidence. 


Pasli. 

Demand. 

■Collections, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1296 

991 

488 

1297 

1,201 

843 

1298 

1,225 

853 

Utclin (G. 

No. —). 


■Fash.- 

Demand. 

Collections, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1296 

1,296 

985 

1297 

1,353 

713 

1298 

1,257 

961 


Instances illustrating the 
above. 


Here perhaps quarrels among the brothers make collections difficult, but they col¬ 
lect themselves and dictate as they like to the patwari. 

All this explains that there are mauy reasons for poor and erratic recorded rentals : 
and that they are not necessarily poor in reality because shown so : and that they do 
not always afford a reason for taking a low percentage of tho corrected rental as jama. 

39. This lengthy discussion further gives, it is hoped, an idea of the general 
stability of the rents of the district and holds out an expectation that they will not 
decline in the future as they have not declined in the past. They may therefore be consi¬ 
dered a fair and stable basis for assessment. At the same time in assessing, average 
collections have always been taken into account, and columns 13 and 14 of the two 
tables are intended to show how far the new jama exceeds 50 per cent, of the average 
collections and of the average rental. In no pargana is the excess phenomenal; 
Columns 15 to 18 show how far the weight of the assessment may bo taken to fall on 
assumption areas. In column 16 the full valuation of assumption areas is given. In 
column 18 the valuation after deductions. In column 15 half the full cash-paying 
tenants’ land is given : assuming that this is assessed at. 50 per cent, the revenue rate 
per acre is stated. It is Rs. 3-1-10 for the district. The revenue rate per acre of the 
full applied rental of assumption areas, that is, applying to these areas the balauce of 
the jama after deduction from it of 50 per cent, of the tenants’ cash rental, is about 
half of this, viz., Rs. 1-8-10 and very much below the revenue rale of the last settle¬ 
ment. I may here plead for the standard rate that this test shows that even without 
deductions it cannot be called excessive. Contrasted with these figures are the figures 
of columns 17 and 18. The former are half of the accepted cash tenants’ rental, 
which accepted rental is in every pargana less than the rental of column 2, vis „ the 
cash tenants’ rental without substitutions of the standard rental, with the incidence 
per acre of the revenue-, and in column 18 the incidence of the quota of the jama 
remaining after half of the accepted cash-tenants’ rental is deducted, as it falls per 
acre on the corrected rental of assumption areas after the deductions made from the 
latter. This incidence likewise is for the district as it is for each pargana very much 
below tbe incidence of the last settlement. I trust the figures are of use in showing 
the moderateness of assumption rents even without deductions and the extreme moder¬ 
ateness of the assessment in every pargana including that of Patti, which has subse¬ 
quently been still further reduced. The columns are intended solely as a test of the 
assessments. By the same process if 45 per cent, instead of 50 per cent, of the tenants’ 
accepted cash-rental be taken the incidence of the balance of the jama on the full 
applied rental of assumption areas will still be low. 

40. Some instances of individual villages may be given comparing the jama with 
half average collections or with half the average tenants’ rental. In a great many vil- 
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lages it will be seen that bv this calculation assumption areas practically escape assess 1 - 
ment. In order still further to illustrate the above explanation of columns 15 to 18 
of the tables, some instances of the jamas are analyzed according to one or more tests 
of their moderateness, viz. (I) comparison of the jama with half the recorded average 
collections, (II) with half the average recorded tenant’s rental, (III) incidence of the 
■balance if any of the jama over and above half of either of the above, applied to the 
assumption areas:— 

(1) . Upadhyapur, G. No. 8 (mahal Sita Ram), Pargana Atrba, highly Tented vilage. 
'Original -jama assessed by me Rs. 400. Half average tenants’ rental Rs. 282 : balance 
of jama Rs. 118 applies to 40 acres assumption areas : collections here are very full. 

(2) . Estate of Raje Ashur Ali, Pargana Manikpur—f> villages are taken:— 



Villages. 

1st. 

1 

2nd. 

3rd, 

4th. 

5 th. 


1 

I Bs, 

Es, 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Jama assessed 

740 

285 

220 

570 

520 

Half tenants’ average flr attested 

770 

295 

67 

G05 

557 

rental. 






Half average collections ... 

1 781 

300 

172 

625 

584 


-Acres. 

Acrea, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Assumption areas ... 


10 

65 

10 

10 




Valnod at 






Its. 2-6 an 




Escape 

Escape 

acre, old re 

Unassesscd. 

Unaesesscd. 


assessment. 

. assessment. 

venue rate 



1 



Bs. 2-2-1. 



(3). Barbaspur (Estate Tajpur), Pai 

rgana Behar (G. No. 24), jama Rs. 630, 


Half average collections Rs. 728, half tenants'rental Rs.-687 ; so practically 
SO acres assumption areas escape assessment. 

(4) . Dhamanwan (Tajpur Estate/, Pargana Beliar (G. No. 107), jama Rs. 7501 

Half average collections Rs. 758, half tenants’rental Rs. 770; 21 acres assump¬ 
tion area practically escape assessment. 

(5) . Sarai Indrawat (mahal Kanti Estate), Rebar (G, No. 130), jama Rs, 460. 

Half tenants' rental Rs. 474 ; also 18 acres assumption area. 

(6) . Tiwaripur (Estate Kanti), Beliar (G. No, 79) 

Rs. 

Nikasi ... ... ... 2,638. 

Jama ... ... ... 1,090, 

Half tenants' rental Rs. 1,248 ■ 26 acres assumption area nnassessed. 

(7) , Shahjamalpur G. No. 150 (Behar), jama Rs. 360. 

Half average collections Rs. 360; 21 acres assumption area escape. 

(8) . Husampur (Rampur) (G. No. 95), jama Rs. 350, 

Half tenants' rental Rs. 350; 14 acres assumption area escape. 

(9) . Kaunsillapur (Rampur), G. I)o. 150), jama is much below half average collec¬ 
tions, I have not the figures by me, 

(10) .. Salehpur (Rampur) (G. No. 138), jama Rs. 360. Half average collections 
Rs, 404. 

(11) , Umanpur (Rampur) (G. No. 12) original jama as assessed by mo, Rs. 360 ; 
half average collections Rs. 37 4. 

(12) . Pura jodha (Rampur) (G. No. 61), jama Rs. 240; half average collections 
. Es. 287. 
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fI8). Miriyan (Manikpur) (G..No. 118), jama Rs, 2,000, lialf average, collections 
KtF. 2,095; 93 acres assumption area escape. 

(14) . Mangarh Amadpur (Behai 1 ) (G. No, 215), original jama Rs. 2,440, half 
tenants' rental Rs. 2,101; balance of jama Rs. 329, assessed on 210 acres assumption 
areas. The old rent rate was Its. 2-5-11. The jama was further reduced by the Settle'* 
ment Commissioner. 

(15) . Alupur Bokhari (Manikpur) (G. No. 4), jama Rs. 355, half average collec¬ 
tions Rs. 352; 40 acres assumption areas escape. 

(16) , Ritakai (Manikpur) (G. No. 56), jama Rs. 70. 

t 

Half average collections Rs. 62 ; 4 acres Kkudkhasht escape; 

(17), Kaman Patti. —(Rampur) (G. No. 144), jama Rs. 2,390; 

Half net assessable rental Rs. 2,663. 

Half average collections Rs. 2,334. 

Half the rental, keeping the decreed rental of under-proprietary tenures would* 
be Rs. 2,565. 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



18 

46 

Porbara (Rampur)' ... 

3,500 

3,558 

3,641 

22 aores escape. 

19 

19 

JRisui (ditto) 

420 

653 

652 


Ril. 

20 

611 

Nohadal Singh (Part&bgarh), 

180 

200 

208 

17 

acres escape. 

21 

32 

Bhatni (Rampur) 

840 

880 

834 

62 

ditto. 

22 

70 

PuraSewak Rae (Rampur) ... 

480 

511 

636 

10 

ditto. 

23 

179 

Magrahar (nil to) ... 

400 

464 

464 



24 

33 

Bhaiari (ditto) ... 

1,630 

1,624 

1,677 


ditto. 

23 

66 

Pu-o Uliana Tikarya (Ram- 

1,260 

1,366 

1,372 

32 



pur,). 






28 

50 

Fura Basant Rae (Rampur) ... 

670 

616 

666 


ditto.. 

27 

37 

Bhimaura (ditto) ... 

480 

472 

423 

9 




Afterwards reduced to Rs. 450 



28 

12 G 

Sarai Sangram Singli (ditto)*.. 

840 

93G 

927 

18 

ditto*. 

29 

58 

Pura Tilak Ram (ditto)... 

640 

673 

690 

10 

ditto. 

30 

141 

Qazipur (ditto)... 

Jama equal* half average 
collections. 



31 

159 

Khandwa (ditto)... 

1,290 

1,6 21 

1,321 

92 

ditto, 

32 

139 

Alipur (ditto)... 

1,090 

1,231 

1,293 

18 

ditto, 

33 

191 

Haruahar (ditto),.. 

660 

675 

560 

52 

ditto. 

34 

109 

Rampur Khas ditto 

330 

416 

309 

14 

ditto. 

35 

173 

Muhammadpur Khas (ditto)... 

960 

96*1 

954 

37 

ditto. 

30 

146 

Katra Sangram Singh (ditto)... 

355 

380 

365 

10 

ditto. 

37 

130 

Salempur Bhadari (ditto),.. 

1,180 

1,175 

1,179 

18 

ditto. 




Afterwards reduced to Rs. 1,100, 



38 

34 

Pithanpur (Manikpur) 

1,200 

1,349 

1,253 

13 

acres escape 

39 

144 

Kamanpatti (Rampur) 

2,390 

2,334 

2,566 

183 ditto. 

40 

92 

Kakarilia (Manikpur) 

1,500 

1,589 

1.572 

31 

ditto. 

41 

83 

K ash ip ur (ditto) ,., 

1,430 

1,700 

1,482 

1,459 

65 

ditto. 

42 

7 

Andhripur (ditto) 

1,754 

1,798 

43 

ditto. 

43 

132 

Sangramgarli (Rampur) 

2,600 

2,496 

2,605 

67 

ditto. 

44 

94 

Chubki (ditto) ... 

225 

232 

222 

13 

ditto. 

45 

68 

Sangrampur maiial, Uparhar 

1,000 

1,190 

1,125 

36 

ditto. 



(Manikpur.) 





ditto. 

46 

65 

Pura Bhikari (Rampur) 

245 

329 

324 

6 

47 

189 

Neknampur (ditto) 

215 

240 

246 

l 

ditto. 

48 

36 

Bagdhara (ditto) 

660 

650 

629 

08 

acres. Here Rs. 60 






only are practically 
assessed on 98 acres. 


49 

621 

Handaur (Partdbgarh) 

1,540 

1,399 

1,376 

36 

aores. Here rent of 






u n d er-proprietary area 
110 acres corrected. 
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Serial number. 

General number. 

50 

473 

51 

86 

52 

61 

53 

478 

54 

12 

65 

150 

66 

60 

67 

151 

58 

66 

69 

612 

60 

602 

61 

387 

C2 

288 

63 

122 

64 

262 

65 

257 

66 

688 

67 

464 

68 

769 

69 

260 

70 

285 

71 

611 

72 

537 

73 

67 

74 

146 

75 

113 

76 

351 

77 

421 


Villages, 


Kalanl (Partabgarh) 


Bajhnti Hahal Arat Singh 
(Partlbgarh). 

Bikrampur (Partabgarh) 


Eotiba (ditto) 


Asapur (PartSbgarb) 
Pura Snkbdeo (ditto) 
Buknapur (ditto) 
Pura Moti Lai (ditto) 


Bisahula (ditto) 
Nari mabal (Phulpur) 


Kiwari (ditto) 


Sadnllapur (ditto) 


Dahla Mau mabal Sbukulpur 
(ditto) 


Bela Ghat (Partabgarh) 


Pnra Kishangir (Patti) 


Bo. Ram Sahai (do.) 
Fatehpur (do.) 

Rakha (do.) ... 

Nagapur (do.) 

Cbandpnr (Part&bgarh) 

Deom Pachhim (Partatgarh), 
Khajurni mabal khaa (ditto) 
Gobri (ditto),.. 


Cbakedhi (Dingwas) 

Para Ilamidpur (PartSbgarh), 
Blianndaha (ditto)... 

Eanjitpur Cbilbila (ditto)... 


c5 

a 

<* 


Bs. 

810 

270 

3,550 


a -*» 

a 


Eb. 

202 

118 

1,873 


3 

a 

8 


a 

03 

H 


Bs 

197 

160 

1,442 


Assumption areas. 


Keduced to Bs. 1,470. 

250 | 212 | 228 

Reduced to Bs. 210. 


355 

890 

370 

300 


351 

940 

410 

299 


358 

960 

404 

311 


Afterwards reduced to Bs. 280. 


255 

670 


267 

669 


267 

592 


Reduced to Bs. 580. 

920 | 866 | B74 

Beduccd to Bs. 830. 

330 | 31C 1 314 

Reduced to Es. 300. 

380 | 190 | 220 

Seduced to Bs. 300. 


2,350 


100 


460 

145 

630 

270 

500 

730 

1,170 

1,370 


1^968 


08 


896 

142 

603 

244 


587 

766 

1,112 

741 


1,793 


73 


403 

145 

681 

228 

512 

718 

1,127 

785 


Beduced to Be. 1,300. 

480 | 420 | 879 

Beduced afterwards to Bs. 400. 


Sonawan (PartSbgarh) 


2,230 1 

1,412 1 

1,648 

378 do. 


730 

708 I 

683 

50 do. Old revenue 

rate 

I 

| 


Rs. 2-4 


1,750 1 

1,481 

1,462 

Old revenue rate 

Es. 


Beduced to Bs, 1,590. 


49 acres assessed at Bs. 
120 rate at Eb. 2-4 0 
Old revenue rate 
Bs. 2-5-5. 

61 aeros of which Bs. 110 
jama. 

81 acres. Ilere out of 
original jama Bb. 118 
would he the assess¬ 
ment on 81 acres ; old 
revenue rate Rs. 2-11-2. 

18 acrea by latest reduc¬ 
tion unasiessed. 


4 acres escape. 
10 ditto. 

10 ditto. 


8 acres unassessed. 

Here under-proprietary 
rental is increased by 
correction. 


15 acres. 


8 acres. 


37 acres. Under-proprie¬ 
tary rental is increased 
by correction. 

139 acres. By the original 
jama Bs. 473 was asses¬ 
sed on this, viz., balance 
over Rs. 1,793: rata 
about Bs. 3-7-0, old- 
revenue rate Ks, 

2-10-2. Village has 

much progressed. 

13 acres assessed Bs. 27 
rate Bb. 2 (old rent rate 
4-1-0. 

86 acres. 

Nil. 

10 acres. 

26 acres. Old revonue 
rate Bs. 2-3-10. 

31 acres. 

54 do, 

152 do. 

276 do. 


446 do. 


760 


489 


688 


288 acres. Here taking 
original jama, balance 
over naif aver age col¬ 
lections is Bs. 620 ap- 
plied to 283 acres, rate 
is less than Bs, 2 an aero 
and the old revenue rate 
was Bs. 2-6-4. 

88 acres. 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


78 

12 

Asapur (Partabgarh) 

140 

145 

161 

5 acres. 

79 

515 

Garapur mahal Jageshar 

120 

128 

138 

11 do. 



Baksli (Partabgarh). 




114 acres—by the tamo 

80 

458 

Kaaphara (ditto) ... 

1,080 

934 

913 




method Rs. 146 are 
jama assessed on 115 










acres. 

81 

465 

Fatehpur (ditto) 

300 

400 

413 

7 acres escape. 

82 

275 

Khurdaha (Inderpal Singh) 
(Partabgarh). 

145 

150 

146 

6 ditto. 



RoducedtoRs 

130. 


83 

114 

Bhogapur (ditto) ... j 

920 

| 856 

| 851 

64 acres. By same method 




out of the original jama 




: Reduced to Rs* 900, 

Rs. 54 assessed oq. 64 







acres. 

84 

330 

Kendi (ditto) 

740 

752 , 

7G8 

8 acres. 

86 

885 

Sarae Bhopat (ditto) 

090 

840 

705 

31 acres escape. 

86 

244 

Jamua (ditto) 

690 

612 

615 

13 acres. 

87 

234 

Hat! ga wan mahal Kanti (Debar) 

630 

789 

818 

40 acres. 

88 

53 

Kumbhi Airaa mahal khaa 

660 

471 

498 

76 acres. Here by the 

(Atetia). 




same method there is a 
balance of Rs. 190 to 
to be applied to 76 
acres ; rate about Rs. 2. 
The old revenue rate 
was Rs. 2*3-10. 





89 

142 

Kasba Lutifpur (Rampur) ... 

1,290 

1,329 

961 

63 acres practically escape 




1,329 includes rent of perpetual 





lease and under-proprietary 






land. 



90 

171 

Muhaainpur (ditto) 

245 

230 

136 

12 acres. 

91 

113 

Bhaundaha Mahal Sauaikpur 

3i.0 

210 

276 

30 do. 

92 

292 

(Parttbgarh), 

Tala (Patti) ... ... 

1,630 

932 

1,542 

75 acres. By same method 
75 a-rea ore assessed: at 







Rs. 90. 


Increase of new jama due 41. There are yet other tests of the moderateness of the assessment: one is that 

tioru ten8I<m 10 tuliiva frequently greater part, frequently the whole, of the addition to the old jama is fairly 
claimable for the extension of the cultivated area. One instance will suffice by way 
of illustrating the process by which this test is arrived at. I refrain from giving more, 
though there are hundreds, for this chapter has already reached a somewhat inordi* 
nate length. 

Taking mauza Rae Askaranpur, pargana Dhingwas— 

Rs. Rs* 

The old jama is ... ... 650: new jama 920 

add for addition of 121 acres to culti¬ 
vated area @ Rs. 1-8-0 an acre, half the 
palo rate ... ... ••• 181 

Total ... 831 

The difference is only Rs. 90 which is very little for progress of rents. It does 
not follow that all or any of the added cultivated area is palo: but for the purpose of 
this calculation it may be assumed to be palo. 

The table given in the last para, illustrates how a very fair test of a moderate 
assessment is found in the jama of many villages falling below half average recorded 
collections. (This is the jama based on the corrected rental with deductions when 
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possible or on the substituted rental or with deductions when possible.) In such oases 
an assessment of 50 per cent, or 46 per cent, of corrected rental without deductions 
would not have pressed hard on the assessees. 

Taking an entire pargana, that of Dhingwas, in the following mauzas the jama 
fixed by me (in some cases it was afterwards reduced) is less thau half average 
recorded collections. 


Serial number. 

General number. 

Name of mauza 

• 



Jama. 

Half 

average 

collections. 







Rs. 

Bs. 

1 

99 

Sripur ... ... 


... 

... 

270 

285 

2 

102 

Sheogarhpuri ... ... 




350 

375 

S 

112 

Kazipur Kusemar .. 



• it' 

1,140 

1,228 

4 

114 

Kandhpur 


... 


135 

214 

6 

118 

Kaudbya Dulapur... 

... 


... 

390 

432 

C 

119 

Kotila Badi 

• «• 


... 

235 

215 

7 

4 

Astkawan 



... 

960 

1,027 

8 

6 

l/fcrar raahal khas 

... 



6-10 

668 

9 

13 

Ballu khurd ... 




850 

857 

10 

27 

Pritampur ... 

... 



700 

720 

11 

32 

Pura Ban 




145 

157 

12 

100 

Sultanpur mibal Sitla fiakhsb,.. 

... 



205 

213 

13 

126 

Khanwnri (Lai Chbatardhari Singh) 



t »* 

1,000 

1,032 

14 

134 

Maghi Chain garb ... 

... 

... 

... 

1,270 

1,296 

15 

130 

Macheba llardo patti 



... 

245 

284 

10 

143 

Miranpur ... ... 

... 

... 

... 

1,060 

1,099 

17 

50 

Puraili ... ... 

... 

... 


880 

899 

18 

61 

Tikaitanpnr 


... 


265 

271 

19 

89 

Sarae Amblia ... ... 



... 

300 

306 

20 

96 

Sarae Sat Bhao Gbaribi 



... 

380 

390 

21 

121 

Kondar khurd malia 1 Pura Sri (Sliamlat) 

... 

... 


85 

95 

22 

131 

Lalu patti ... ... 


Ml 


900 

949 

23 

135 

Malathar Cimtta ... ... 


l.. 

*•» 

310 

331 

24 

138 

Murtazapur ... ... 

... 

H 

... 

300 

383 

25 

139 

Mala wan .. ... 

■.jJTu .-.A 

... 


920 

966 

20 

144 

Nttryfiwau (both mahala) 

... 

• »» 

• I. 

1,770 

1,716 

27 

145 

nagaia Mau ... ... 


... 

... 

530 

567 

28 

29 

Panwasi khaa 


... 

• . ■ 

1,540 

1,659 

29 

36 

Pura Chitanju (both mahals) ... 


... 


390 

405 

30 

108 

Ghulamipur ... 


««• 

... 

205 

281 

31 

132 

Lodhipur ... „. 

... 


|l. 

210 

219 

82 

140 

Muraini ... ... 

... 

... 


650 

693 

33 

17 

Bhitari... 




150 

158 

34 

42 

Pura Rohni Ram ... 



... 

100 

103 

35 

68 

Tirchha ... ... 

• M 



500 

465 

36 

92 

Sarae Chhata ... 


... 


360 

394 

37 

95 

Sarae Sat Bhao ,,, 



... 

205 

209 

38 

115 

Itusaha ... ... 

... 


... 

430 

444 


This is a somewhat large proportion out of a small pargana: and the proportion 
may be considered the same for each of the other parganas. 


Correction rate very little- 
higher than the old 
rent-rate. 


42. Another test of the extreme moderateness of the assessments is that the 
correction-rate without deductions of many villages is frequently very little higher 
than the old rent-rate: and a deduction of 25 per cent, made from it, when applied 
to part or the whole of the assumption area of a village of which the correction rate is 
so moderate, reduces it very much below the old rent-rate. This happens in many 
villages evon of the highest circles. Individual instances are unnecessary for tho tablo 
connected with rates, page 152, showing the present tenant-rate, the standard-rate 
without deductions, and the old rent-rate of each circlo of each pargana sufficiently 
illustrates the above remarks, The table has only to be looked at to show how low 
the standard-rate for many circles becomes by a deduction of 25 per cent, from it. 
When this is the result for the all-round circle-rate, it follows that in many villages 
in each circle, the. standard-rate exceeds the old rent rate by a trifle : and that in 
some it does not exceed it and even falls short of it. The standard rate of each circle 
is not necessarily the result of dividing the corrected rental of the assumption area 
by that area. The standard rate of each circle is deduced by dividing by the total 








Objections to new assess¬ 
ments by landlords- 


Short term sottlements 
reoommended in one 
mahal. 
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assessed area the rental of it obtained by applying to its soils the standard rates for each: 
but this does not affect the test of the morderateness of the assessment. A few 
villages may he instanced of estates belonging to Talukdars who were most persistent 
in complaining of the heaviness of their assessments, 


Isipur, Pargana Patti, G. No, 580 {Tala). 

Rate. 
Rs, a. p. 

Tenant rate 

... 6 5 

0 

Correction rate without deduction 

... 5 4 

0 

Old rent rate ... 

... 4 11 

8 

Basai ( Kanti ) Pargana Behar, G, No. 27. 

Correction rate 
\% also deducted. 

... 6 12 

2 

Old rent rate ... 

... 5 13 

6 

Pura Beni Ram, Pargana Patti, G. No. 238. 

Correction rate ... 

... 3 12 

0 

Old rent rate ... 

... 3 7 

2 


43, I may be thought to have dwelt at unnecessary length on the various tests of 
the moderateness of the assessments : but the flood .of objections made by landlords 
as soon as they were declared justifies insistence on this feature of the assessments. 
Some landlords objected for every village of their estates : all objected for the majority. 
An objection costs nothing and it appears to be the fashion to complain of " Sangin 
Jamas.” Many are the work of pleaders: some Talukdars left their composition 
entirely to Mukhtars who draw the high salary of Rs. 10 a month. The result surpass¬ 
ed expectation. The objections were expressed frequently in most offensive language. 
They were made whether the increase on jama was great or little or nominal and all 
showed a strong family likeness. Their burthen was that sir should not be assessed : 
that rents were not fully collected (in manifest contradictions to recorded collections); 
that part of the assessed land was liable to flooding, though tlie area was never stated : 
that the landlord has assisted tenants in making improvements by giving wood 
“ &c. ” : that the soil classification was wrong. No details were given nor grounds for 
the charges stated. Landlords who bad benefited most by deductions from the correc¬ 
ted rents of assumption areas and by the substitution of standard-rents objected as 
much as others. 

44. The annexed table contains the single mabal for which a short term of 
settlement was fixed by the Settlement Commissioner, My proposals for a short term 
for the Tiloi estate were not sanctioned and therefore need not be repeated here. 


Name of 
Pargana. 

Name of 
Estate 

General 

Register 

No, 

Circle 

Regiater 

No. 

Name of 
Mahal. 

Term for which 
Settlement was 
proposed. 

Remarks. 

Behar ... 

Mathura Par- 

2 

VII 

Ibrahim- 

For S yoars 

This was proposod by Settlement 


shad, &c. 

1 

II 

2 

par, Mahal 
Kbas, 

only 

l 

Commissioner. The all-round 
(Rs. 1-8-2) rate of the raauza 
was very low, much, below 
than the rovonue rate even 
(Rs. 1-11-0). The Settlement 
OtSccr proposed to maintain 
the old revenue at Ks. 10. Tho 
Settlement Commissioner over¬ 
ruled this and assessed the 
Mahal at Rs. 25 for 5 years. 
There were other proposals 
for short settlement, which 
were overruled by Settlement 
Commissioner, such as Tiloi 
estate. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Improvements by Proprietors. 

1. The only proprietor of the district who has made any extensive improvements Captain Chapman of Beti's 
is Captain Chapman. A brief description of them has been given in other parts of the improvo,ncnt worka - 
report. Inquiry on the subject was directed by the Government of India to bo made 
by the Settlement Officer, the case to be taken up as one of reclamation and improvement 
by means of irrigation works. Captain Chapman is under-proprietor of rnauza Beti 
which comprises a large portion of the lake land and lessee for twenty-five years of 
mauzas Purnemau, Banemau, Shdhpur and Mohiuddinnagar within which the rest of 
the lake land is comprised. He had applied to Government to secure for him an exten¬ 
sion of his lease on the ground that the lessor, the taluqdar of Bhadri, had by driving 
him to litigation interrupted Lis work of improvement and put him to heavy loss 
necessitating purchase of fresh machinery and other large outlay. Efforts were made 
in obedience with the orders of Government to induce the taluqdar to extend the term 
of the lease for six years; but all attempts at persuasiou proved unavailing, and the 
order to take up the case as one of reclamation and improvement was the outcome of 
the refusal. The rent payable by Captain Chapman, under the 25 years lease is 
Rs. 15,565, about Rs. 200 more than the estimated gross rental of the four villages at 
the time of the execution of the lease, At that time only a small portion of the lake 
was under cultivation. 

The issue is stated by Mr. Neale, Member, Board of Revenue, as follows 

“ The issue is whether in the case of a lessee holding a reclaiming lease where the 
lessor is hostile and wishes to terminate the contract at due date, it is incumbent on the 
Government to interpose and either indirectly compel or induce, by indirect payments 
from Government sources, the lessor to continue the said lease?” 

My own conclusion was that Captain Chapman’s works were both reclamation and 
irrigation works: the great Ganges embankment, the two minor embankments within 
the lake area, one enclosing the other, the thirteen solid embankments that fill in the 
mouths of the thirteen ravines or nalas in the high ground, by which the drainage of 
the uplands used to descend into the lake, the sluice-gates and the drains thereto 
appertaining, and the steam ploughs, are reclamation works, whereby the bod of the 
lake is kept dryland rendered culturable : while the pumps, one on the Ganges, the 
other at the other end of the lake, and the cross-drains within the lake, are irrigation 
works. 

My proposal was that no revenue should be assessed on the entire reclaimed area 
for the period that Captain Chapman’s lease has yet to run, and that on the expiry of 
the period, a reassessment should be made. I also proposed that the land should be 
constituted an alluvial mahal. 

Paragraphs 6,7,8,9,10,11,12,13,14,15,16,17,18,19,20 of Mr. Neale’s review give 
briefly his reason for refusing to- accede to this latter proposal : also the Settlement 
Commissioner’s recommendation, and Mr. Neale’s orders on it:— 1 

6. “ The Settlement Officer suggests that the land should be constituted an alluvial 
mahal. But this step would, I think, be ineffectual for the purpose intended. The lessor, 
by allowing the bandhs to fall out of repair, could compel the reduction of the revenue 
imposed, and the lessee would remain, as now, in the lessor’s power after the conclusion 
of the current lease.” 

7. “ The Settlement Commissioner recommends, as I understand his concluding 
paragraph, the Government should remit the revenue for the period of the ensuing settle¬ 
ment on the whole of this land, as an inducement to the lessor to continue the lease ; or if 
this inducement fail, then that at least in the village of Beti, which is Captain Chapman s 
property he being under-proprietor, the revenue should be entirely remitted.” 

69 
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8. “From the table given at page 16 of the Settlement Officer s report it appears that 
tho reclaimed area of all five villages is valued at Rs. 19,911, -which at SO per cent, would 
yield Rs. 9,955 revenue per annum. Of Beti alone the valuation is Rs. 9,281, which 
givesRs. 4,640, revenue per annum. 

9. “This valuation, and the revenue due thereon, are quite separate from the valua¬ 
tion of the original area of the same villages, the area which lies high, which has always 
been assessed, and which is now for convenience sake, called uparhar. The jamas assessed 
on these portions are given in the table in page 17 of the Settlement Officer’s report and 
have been approved and sanctioned.” 

10. “As to the reclamation area, the only matter which is under discussion, it is 
quite plain that the lessor, the Taluqdar, will not be induced to continue the lease in 
tavour of Captain Chapman. Nor was the reclamation carried out by him or at his 
instance ; on the contrary, he has been consistently hostile to it. Therefore to remit the 
jama on the reclaimed area of all five villages would be a gratuitous sacrifice of revenue.” 

11. “ Captain Chapman the lessee’s position is quite different. He is sub-proprie¬ 
tor of Beti, one of the five villages, and he has actually planned and worked out the 
reclamation. The revenue assessable on the reclaimed area of this village is Rs. 4,640. 
Should this he remitted for the term of the coming Settlement ? ” 

12. “ Mr. Benett has recorded (paragraph 15) certain calculations on the figures 
produced by Captain Chapman, from which he concludes that Captain Chapman has so 
far obtained little or no profit from his work. The Settlement Officer, on the other hand, 
states that he is unable to draw any sure conclusions as to net results from Captain Chap¬ 
man’s various statements. I am inclined to agree with this latter view.” 

13. “Mr. Benett further holds that ‘there arc strong reasons’ why these works 
should be regarded as works of irrigation. With this also I must differ. The works are 
principally works of reclamation, and only partly works of irrigation. Paragraphs 16 and 
17 of the Settlement Officer’s report show this with sufficient distinctness. There are 4,000- 
biglias riparian land : below this land come 3,000 bighas flooded land (or liable to flood¬ 
ing). The 4,000 riparian bighas ‘ were flooded when the Ganges was high ’ but, as a 
rule, were always ‘ high and dry,’ and out of this tract 1,500 bighas were previously and 
habitually irrigated from wells ; while for the remaining 2,500 bighas Captain Chapman 
has made canals and procured pumps, which pumps he can remove on the expiry of his 
lease. The 3,000 bighas ‘ flooded land ’ from the reclamation area proper, and are now pro¬ 
tected by a girdle drain: and they partly no doubt receive irrigation. There is also a 
i reservoir ’ of 600 bighas in the centre, being, as I understand, tbe deepest depression in 
the whole ‘ lake ’ area. The reclamation area was, it should be stated, formerly known, 
as tbe Beti Lake, an old backwash of the Ganges. This too has been pumped dry, and is 
now, it may be presumed, irrigated as occasion requires.” 

14. “ In Mr. Buck’s report of 1878 he speaks of 4,000 bighas as the reclaimed por¬ 
tion of which 2,000 bighas are first class land protected by irrigation.” 

15. “ From tbe above description by the present Settlement Officer I should hold 
that a fair conclusion would he that half are reclamation works and half irrigation. 
Mr. Buck’s rather loose figures, just quoted, confirm this view.” 

16. “Next, as to the date of completion of reclamation. The Settlement Officer con¬ 
siders that it was complete in 1877-78. Strictly speaking, I would hold that this opinion 
is correct. • Mr. Buck’s report above quoted, which was written in 1878, would lead to 
the same conclusion, and other papers by Captain Chapman himself- But the G. O. No. 
2562 of 4th October 1892, dates the completion in 1889, and says that the improvement 
might be held to have taken effect in that‘or some previous year.’ This order must be 
respected ; and the term ‘some previous year’must betaken to mean some year shortly 
before 1889 and not a year long antecedent. I would accordingly fix the date of com¬ 
pletion as 1886.” 

17. “I should therefore propose that for 15 years, that is, from 1886 to 1901, the 
reclamation (called ‘ Kachhar’) portion of mauza Beti should beheld revenue-free by 
Captain Chapman as under-proprietor on account of the reclamation works; and, for the 
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remainder of tlio term, he should hold it at loss than half revenue at a favourable or 
almost nominal rate on account of the irrigation works, namely, at Rs. 3,000 or even 
Rs. 500 revenue (see Oudli Revenue Circular IT—l)." 

18. “As to the remaining villages, they should bo assessed as below for their 
Kachhar, i.e, reclaimed areas :— 

Rs. 

Purne Mau ... ... ... ... ... 1,960 

Bane Mau ... ... ... ... ... 1,070 

. t'Rs. 289 up to end of Captain Chapman’s lease on 

Shahpur and Mohi-ud-dinoagar ... « 31st August 1899. 

(.Rs. 2,290 alter 31st August 1899. 

“ This conclusion is not as satisfactory as could be wished. But no other now seems 
practicable or, in my opinion, advisable. It is not desirable tnat Government should 
bribe the reluctant Taluqdar into consenting to prolong Captain Chapman’s lease. Nor 
do I hold that Government is in any way responsible for the failure, if there has been 
failure, of Captain Chapman’s speculation, or bound to reimburse him. Tt would no 
doubt be advantageous that these 3,000 high as of reclamation should continue to yield 
food for the neighbouring population, and that the progress of agriculture should be 
encouraged by the maintenance of the reclamation and irrigation works. 

19. “ But if the stamindar declines to bear his part, it seems to me unreasonable to 
call on Government to lose about Rs. 2,90,000 over the maintenance of works to which 
lie, and, as it would appear, his tenants also, are indifferent. If it is considered absolutely 
necessary to maintain these works, I should prefer the simpler plan of taking up the 
land for Government purposes and leasing it on adequate terms to Captain Chapman, 
while securing to Government a fair profit. It appears to me that by no other plan could 
Government avoid placing itself in a somewhat false position as the protector of a lessee, 
a European, against his lessor, and as obnoxious to the charge of being an interested 
arbiter in any disputes which might hereafter arise. 

20. “ The inevitable outcome of the present difficulty is that Government must lose. 

If the works are maintained, Government must bribo the Taluqdar by renouncing the 
revenue : and if the works are abandoned, there will be no revenue to receive. The same 
condition holds with Captain Chapman’s under-proprietary village Beti as to the reclama¬ 
tion area. If the works are abandoned, that area will cease to pay revenue ; and until 
that event occurs, which will probably be in the near future, the amount of revenue im¬ 
pose l for a brief period is of small importance.” 

2. The improvements made by the larger landlords are too few to deserve any i )n p vovemon ( 8 ^ 0llic 

special mention. They consist of some pakka, i.e,, ordinary brick wells, and a few bandhs. landlords. 

Allusion has been made to several wells built between 20 and 25 years ago by the late 
Raja Ajit Singh in order to prevent his tenants from absconding under the pressure of 
the high rents exacted from them. This was the reason given by the present Taluqdar 
himself. Most of the improvements in the Taluqdari estates were made during the 
period that they were under the management of the Court of Wards. It is no 
disparagement to the landlords nor does it prove a spirit of prejudice towards them for 
the Settlement Officer to mention the fact that they are unimproviDg. Among other 
reasons there is the oue that several are adopted sons fetched from small villages to 
the “Gaddi,” and who have not the necessary sympathy with their tenants. In the 
want of a spirit of improvement, the Partabgarh landlords are the same as landlords 
throughout Oudh, and the North-Western Provinces. I may quote here Mr. Neale’s 
remavk in his review of the report on the Behai 1 , ltainpur and Maiiikpur Parganas ;— 

“As regards the initiative in well sinking. I think I remember that at a meeting 
convened last autumn to discuss a question connected with enhancements of rent in Oudh, 
it was asserted unanimously as a known fact that landlords all over Oudh objected to 
wells being sunk : as also in the North-Western Provinces. The reason assumed is their 
dread of some new device of the law by which tenants’ wells may be usod as a fresh 
weapon of tenant right. 

“ At all events Mr. Sanders has been on the spot and he speaks in very decided lan¬ 
guage of what he has seen and noted. He adds that tenants prefer to go to the Mahajan 
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for takavi to build wells : and be notes that in Rampur there are fewest wells because the 
entire pargana is shared by two Taluqdars.” 

The petty proprietors and under-proprietors have been active in making wells for 
the benefit of their home farms. But as regards the greater landlords, their want of 
enterprise in improving their estates is not made up by free permission to their tenants 
to build wells. Mention has also been made of the enterprise of tbe latter in this direc¬ 
tion and reasons given for the conclusion that landlords in the earlier years of the settle¬ 
ment may have opposed it less rigorously than they do now, having during the former 
period unrestricted powers of ejectment. 

A great many applications were put in by landlords for a reduction of tbe jama on 
the ground of improvements made by themselves or by their tenants with their permis¬ 
sion. For the latter they can, I consider, take very little credit to themselves. They 
never advance money to tenants who wish to build, or help them in any other sub¬ 
stantial way. Some of them have recently ejected tenants who have built fine wells 
and have acquired the latter on payment of a moderate compensation. In one instance 
brought to my notice by the tenant himself on the spot in the landlord's presence the 
latter having ejected theteuant and paid compensation for his well, put him in possession 
again of his holding at the same rent as before. 

I was unable in any single instance to reduce the jama on the ground that the 
rents of fields improved by irrigation works have increased in consequence of them. 
Proof on this head cannot be obtained when rents are all ‘ bilmukta ' or in tbe lump : 
and not a single landlord appoared to be aware of the law on the subject of compensa¬ 
tion. Many of them keep ‘ Basaghats 5 or private rent rolls, but they do not show 
rents field by field : and it is perfectly clear that no landlord ever thought of fixing a 
rent for each plot with a view to enhancing it in consequence of improvements made 
by him, and so being able to show at tbe time of settlement an increased rent-roll as 
directly the result of his improvement. Landlords may have enhanced rents of holdings 
some of the plots of which have been irrigated by a well built by himself : but they 
were unable to prove that they had done so. In many villages where they had built 
one or two wells they pointed to the increase in the total tenants’ cash-rental as a 
result of the improvement: but in the same villages tenants bad also built wells at 
their own expense, and the rise in rent must have been a consequence in part of the 
tenants' as much as of tbe landlords’ works, and in part of other circumstances, eject¬ 
ments, enhancements, etc.: while in other villages of the same estates where the wells 
had all been built by tenants, and in others where there were no masonry wells at 
all rents had risen in the same or even greater proportion. It is customary with taluq¬ 
dars at least to make periodical all-round enhancements which fall on all alike. 

In all instances where landlords put in claims on account of wells, they wefe direct¬ 
ed to file lists of the plots improved by them ; some landlords filed lists merely of tbe 
plots, not stating tbe holdings of which they formed part: others stated tho holdings 
and the lump rents of some year before and some year after that in which the improve¬ 
ments were made. 

One or two questions arise in the present connexion. One is assnming that rents are 
fixed field by field whether a landlord can claim a reduction of jama on account of one or 
two wells built by him in a village, when his tenants have built ten or twelve and the land¬ 
lord has raised rents all round in consequence. Another is whether a reduction is justi¬ 
fiable on account of an increase in the rent-roll resulting from the construction of a well 
built at a comparatively small cost lb, 20. or 25 years ago : and not likely to last much 
longer, the landlord having already recovered in the increased rents more than the out¬ 
lay with interest. Most of the wells on account of which reductions were claimed date 
from more than 20 years back. 

At the same time it has already been said that frequently a lesser percentage o; 
the assets has been taken than would have been otherwise, in consequence of improve¬ 
ments made by landlords, though the rise iu the rental of the village in which they ar. 
sit uate cannot be directly traceable to them. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Miscellaneous. 

1. As case work in connection with the settlement is still pending, I must post¬ 
pone an account of it till the settlement of the district is closed. A brief report will 
be submitted as an appendix. 

2. Up till the end of October 1895, the entire control of the work of distribution 
was left to M. Muhammad Ahmed, Assistant Settlement Officer. Judging by the 
small number of appeals preferred to mo, I conclude that the work was done accurately 
and well. The bulk of the work of determination of rents under section 40, Act XYII 
of 1870, was done by the same Deputy Collector, and I had every reason to be satisfied 
with his execution of it which was often extremely laborious and puzzling owing to the 
absence of details in the decrees. 

8. M. Muhammad Ahmed was Assistant Settlement Officer from the very 
beginning of settlement operations to the end. I have had frequent occasion in the 
foregoing pages to speak of his work which was uniformly thorough, intelligent, 
conscientious and good. Much of it involved extreme labor and required his working 
late into night and remaining in camp well into the hot months of the year. His distri¬ 
bution and supervision of the work of vernacular office deserves special commendation, 
but his devotion to every branch and detail of his work was equally strict. 

M. Ehsan Illahi was in the district for a year and did the entire preliminary and 
attestation work of one large pargana. His work was good. 

Syed Ali Bahadur did the same work for parganas Rampur and Ateha. Allusion 
has been made to his faulty soil classification of both parganas, but in other respects his 
work was good. 

The Head Clerk Babu Bhajan Lai had the general control of the English office 

much miscellaneous work besides. By bis intelligence, zeal and untiring devotion 
to his duties he has proved himself fit for a higher post. For 3 mouths he acted for 
M. Muhammad Ahmed, Assistant Settlement Officer, and acquitted himself well in 
that post. 

The Kanungo staff all worked well and most of the subordinate staff were 
untiringly zealous in their work. I had occasion to dismiss only very few for idleness 
or incompeteney. 

The good example set by M, Muhammad Ahmed, the Settlement Deputy Collector, 
and the Head Clerk stimulated the whole staff to continuous effort and enabled the 
work to proceed rapidly. 

4 . The figures of the cost of settlement are not yet ready. A supplementary 
report on the subject will be submitted along with that on case work. 

In conclusion, I must plead for the many imperfections of this report that I wrote 
it while carrying on the duties of Deputy Commissioner, Fyzabad. The tables were 
not ready till late in the year (1895) so that I was able to write little of it while I was 
at Partabgarh in September and October, doing Settlement work. The exacting 
duties of Deputy Commissioner left me little leisure for this extra task. Many parts 
are so imperfect that had I. the time I would entirely rewrite them. But I cannot keep 
the Press waiting. The proofs have been sent to me to England, and I have tried my 
best to correct them as far a3 possible between two mails. 


Cm work. 


Diitritration of jftmu. 


Service* of oflleer*. 
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Appendix I .—Total Assessment Statement Pargana, Partdbgarh District, Partdbgarh. 
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Appendix I. —Total Assessment Statement for District Partdbgarh 

I.—COMPARATIVE AREA STATEMENT. 
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!, E. CRAWFORD, 

Settlement Officer, 
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ippendil II.— List showing names of milages by parganas and taheils and ialuqa in which 
Fairs are held, together with the names of Fairs and Days of Fairs. 



Name of village. Name of Fair, 


Taraarampur 

... 

Chauharja Devi 


Durga Dei 

... 

Durga Devi 


Ramganj 

... 

Sita Kunda 


ifahyapur 

... 

Belkhar Nath 


Banhir Kachha 

... 

Panchou Sidli 


Bhnalpur 


Mahadeoji 


Ssndwa Chandika 

... 

Chandika Devi 


Sundarpur 

• t. 

Shivaji 


Seora 


Sheora Bhawani 

• .* 

Kumhapur 

... 

Ghuisar Nath 


Kathwarh 

... 

Kathawar Bhawani 


Gonda 


Asht Bhoja Devi 


Naubasta 

... 

Maidha Bhawani 

• •• 

Niwari 

... 

Kannu Ka 

to 

Sangipur 

... 

Bhairon 

• •• 

Bhao 


Bhairon 

• •• 

Bhiti Pura N»in 

... 

Kamasin Bhawani 

... 

Tajpur 


Taaiiya Moharram 

... 

Diiergatij 

... 

Ditto 

... 

Sahalgarh 

... 

Ram Lila 

... 

Kuuda 

... 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

■ a. 

Taaziys Moharram 

.a ■ 

Majhilgon 

... 

Ditto 


Ditto 

... 

Ram Lila 


Nindura 

... 

Taaiiya Moharram 


Pura Ali Naqi 

... 

Juala Mukhi Devi 

.... 

Ditto 

... 

Katki Ganga Ashnan 


Chaukaparpur 

... 

Bityan (Girls) Ka Mela... 

Arrou 

... 

Ram Lila 

... 

Amanwan 

... 

Ditto 

- 

Babupur Bahadarpur 

... 

Dhamish Jag 


Pura Ilerkishan Dube 

... 

Ram Lila 


Rampur Khas 

... 

Miyan K a Mela 


Sarae Jagat Singh 

... 

Anandi Devi 


Sangramgarh 

... 

Ram Lila 


Salehpur 

... 

Ditto 


Narayanpnr 

... 

Ditto 


Lohangpur 

... 

Ditto 


Dharupur 

... 

Ditto 



Dayi of Fair. Name of Taluqa. 

On every Monday. And on 8 and Adharganj. 

9 Sudi Chait and Kuar. 

On every Monday. And on 8 and Rae Madho Pra- 
9 Sudi Chait and Kuar. sad. ' 

Chait Sudi Nomi ... ... Hissa 11. 

On Dadi Terua of every month ... Hiss* 9. 

Every Tuesday ... ... Bahlolpnr. 

Badi Terus'(lS) of every month ... Ditto. 

Chait and Kuar Sudi Ashtmi and No Ditto, 

mi (8 and ») and on every Tuesday. 

Phagun Badi Tcrus (13) ... Dandi Itachh. 

Chait and Kuar Sudi Astmi (8) ... Taraul. 

Phagun Badi Terua (13) and on Mufrid. 
every Tuesday. 

Every Monday and Thursday ... Dandi Kachh. 

Chait and Kuar Sudi Ashtmi and Mafrid. 

Nomi (8 and 9.) 

Every Monday and Thursday ... Sujakhar, 

Every Tuesday and Jaith Badi 10. Taraul. 

Phagnn Badi Terua 

Every Tuesday ... Hhadri. 

Every Monday and Chait and Kuar Tajpur. 

Budi (8.) 

Ashra MohaTram ... Ditto. 

Ditto ... Bhadri. 

Kuar Sudi Daami (10) Ditto. 

Ditto ... Hhamlat Kundra- 

jit 

Ashra Mohftrrnm ... Ditto. 

Ditto ... Bhadri. 

Kuar Sudi Dasmi (10) ... Ditto. 

Ashra Moharram ... Ditto. 

Asarh Badi Ashtmi ... Mufrid. 

Katak Sudi Furan Mashi (15) ... Ditto. 

Aghan Ki Jumorat (Thursday in Ditto. 


Aghan.) 

Kuar Sudi (10) Dasmi ... Rampur. 

Ditto ... Kaithaula. 

Aghan Sudi (B) Panchmi ... Rampur. 

Kuar Sudi Dasmi (10) ... Ditto. 

On the first day of Jaith ... Ditto. 

Chait and Kuar Sudi (8) ... Ditto. 

Kuar Sudi (10) ... Ditto. 

Ditto ... Ditto. 

Ditto ... Ditto. 

Ditto ... Ditto. 

Ditto ... Ditto. 


C. E. CRAWFORD, 

Settlement Officer. 
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Appendix III .—Tables of monthly mean pressure, temperature, humidity, cloud and winds . for the 

years 1866 to 1892 . 
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September 

October 

... 



A 

2; 

ti 25 

R 

25 

£ 

A 

St 

R 

R 

November 

December 


... 












J anuary 
February 

... 

... 












March ... 














April ... 
May 


... 


of 

03 

OB 

e 

« 

E 

m 

E 

«* 

E 

•© 

90 

'C 

06 

4 

June ... 
July ... 

••• 

... 

rH 

© 

© 

© 

2 

8 

£ 

© 

O 

© 

£ 

O 

© 

& 

P 

£ 

ts 

£ 

1 

o 

2 

August 

September 




o 

fc 

o 

2; 


© 

25 


o 

25 

© 

25 

A 

IS 

& 

October 

November 

December 

»»• 

... 










H 


January 
February 
March ... 

• a* 

... 

... 












April ... 
May .., 




03 

4 

4 

06 

V 

to 

n3 

« 

e 

4 

06 

TS 

4 

•0 

«? 

T3 

June 




o 

§ 

N 

o 

o 

o 

o 

§ 

p 

© 

o 

o 

O 

July ... 

... 

... 

a 

rH 

© 

M 

£ 

£ 

<£> 

£ 

§ 

E 

g 

August 

September 

October 

November 

... 

... 

• «* 


© 

© 

55 

© 

55 

O 

* 

£ 

© 

25 

O 

25 

so 

O 

25 

O 

21 

December 














January 














February 

... 













March ... 














April 

May 


... 



85'8 

94'8 

CD 

E 

w 

■© 


id 

06 

a? 

*0 

4 

4 

June ... 
July ... 


* i. 

1806 

s 

© 

% 

93-1 

855 

l 

© 

© 

0} 

*■. 

o 

* 

o 

© 

£ 

I 

O 

8 

fcs 

© 

M 

& 

o 

© 

August 

September 




O 

fc 

82-6 
81'8 

© 

5; 

o 

25 

© 

25 

P 

25 

© 

25 

O 

25 

© 

25 

O 

25 

October 

*•« 




78-0 









November 


... 



677 









December 

... 

»M 



58-5 









January 


... 



D97 





Prevailing 














winds. 














w. 




February 

... 

... 



63'1 





w. 




March ... 
April ... 


... 



78-6 

87-0 

00 

00 

E 

■ 

«- 

•p 

w 

w. 

00 

a 

"P 

4 

May 


... 


© 

1 

91-9 

u 

8 

I 

o 

© 

N. N.-W. 

o 

8 

u 

& 

o 

June ... 


... 

00 

90-0 

© 

£ 

1. 

E. 

§5 

Q» 

July 


... 


O 

83-0 


O 

© 

p 

E. N.-W. 

© 

© 


August 


... 


A 

827 


St 

25 

25 

E. W. 

A 

>5 

A 

September 

... 




81-8 





Various. 




October 





77-4 





W. 




November 

... 




672 





N.-E. 




December 





G1H 





N.-E. 
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Appendix III. —Tables of monthly mean pressure, temperature, humidity, cloud and winds, for the 

years 1863 to 1892—(continued). 


Months. 

n 

U 

oC 

o> 

X 

Mean pressure. 

Mean temperature. 

H umidity. 

Cloud. 

Wind. 

Mean. 

Variation. 

a 

as 

i 

-La 

.5 

'£ 

£ 

Direction. 

Velocity, miles per 
diem. 

i 

a 

Variation, 

Mean. 

Variation. 

January ... 
February... 
March ... 
April 

May 

June 

July 

August ... 
September 
October ... 
November 
December 

r 

... 

or 

CO 

00 

pH 

0? 

■2 

O 

« 

<u 

u 

£ 

58-4 
63-1 
708 
85-4 
89-4 
88 6 
88-0 
865 
84-7 
780 
68 2 
59 9 

No records. 

No records. 

2'20 

105 

115 

4 20 
4-57 
4-12 

-n-08 

—057 
—0’44 
——0*83 
—3-42 
—3-69 

No records. 

No records. 


No records. 

J anuary 
February 
March ... 
April 

May 

June 

July 

August ... 

September 

October 

November 

December 

MS 

1** 

a*. 

• a. 

' 35 

O 

00 

pH 

No records. 

59- 9 
67-2 
76-6 
88-9 

93- 1 

94- 3 
843 
85-3 
82-5 
75-9 
65-3 

60- 9 

47 
85 
80 

48 

08 

79 

00 

47 

04 

• *» 

+18 
+ 13 
+ 2 

"7 
+10 
+ 13 
+9 
+ 9 



No records. 

No records. 

No records. 

No records. 

January 





601 

50 

+ 2 

202 

—0-32 

N. 27’W. 

17° N. 



February 


IM 



659 

43 

4*6 

1-16 

—1-01 

N. 5° E. 

79° E. 



March ... 





752 

40 

+n 

3-74 

+ 1-46 

N. 46“W. 

17°N. 



April ... 





83-1 

42 

+20 

1-78 

+0-16 

N. 32° E. 

88° E. 



May 


... 


H3 

92-8 

24 

—4 

1-09 

— 0'50 

N. 47°W, 

11°W. 

V, 

V 

June ... 


... 

o 

i 

89-2 

64 

+ 16 

5-25 

+ 0-22 

N. 7l°W. 

36° W. 

o 

o 

July 

*»• 

... 

CO 

£ 

83-5 

74 

+1 

7-35 

—0-64 

S. '37°E. 

125° S. 

8 

u 

August 


... 


o 

81 3 

76 

+ 1 

7-oo 

— 0'81 

N. 87° W. 

75° W. 

o 

o 

September 


... 


A 

81’5 

72 

+ 3 

4'84 

—0-92 

N. 63° E. 

61° E. 


8 

October 


... 



77’4 

59 

+ 12 

2-65 

4-0 62 

S. 32° E. 

151° E. 



November 


... 



60 0 

51 

+ 13 

0-71 

—0-36 

S. 87°W. 

15° S. 

■ 


December 

... 

... 



59-0 

49 

+4 

1'89 

+ 023 

N. 89°W. 

20° VV. 

1 


January 




29-032 

58-0 

41 

+ 3 

2'66 

+0’32 

N. 89°W. 

45 VV. 



February 




... 

60-7 

45 

+ 8 

2'43 

+0-26 

S. 80°VV. 

20° S. 



March ... 


... 


•483 

75-4 

30 

+ 1 

1-34 

—0-94 

N. 85°W. 




April ... 

,, 

... 


■360 

83-4 

30 

+8 

1-71 

+0-9 

N. 11°W. 

45° N. 



May 




•272 

87-1 

39 

+ 11 

1-94 

+0-35 

N. 75°E. 

111° E. 


'P 

June 


... 

pH 

•114 

84-8 

51 

4-3 

6'48 

+ 1-45 

N. 35° K. 

70° E. 

O 

o 

July 


... 

S 

•140 

82-0 

80 

+7 

873 

+ 0'74 

N. 13°VV. 

31° W. 

0 i 
u 

<V 

hi 

August 




•220 

81'3 

79 

+ 4 

8’49 

4-0*68 

S. 88°W, 


© 

O 

September 


... 


•250 

8C’3 

78 

+9 

8 20 

+ 2 44 

N. 50° E. 

48° E. 

y A 

y A 

October .. 


vt- 


■412 

7S-3 

50 

+ 3 

023 

—1-80 

N. 89° VV. 

2S° W. 



November 


a*. 


•603 

69-6 

44 

+ 6 

1-95 

+ 0-88 

N. 75°W. 

3° N. 



December 




■696 

00'5 

53 

+ 8 

415 

+ 2’49 

N. 59°VV. 

10° N. 




January 




29-752 

60-9 

60 

+18 

4-05 

+ 231 

N. 45° E. 

89° K. 



February 




•672 

64-4 

48 

4" 11 

2'38 

+0-21 

N. 72°W. 

2° N. 



March ... 




•585 

78-3 

33 

+4 

2-95 

+ 067 

S, 52°W. 

65° S. 



April 




•458 

83'S 

33 

4* 

3-30 

4-1 ‘b8 

N. 78° VV. 

22° VV. 



May 

• .. 



•334 

91-7 

33 

4* 5 

0-42 

—1-17 

N. 50°VV, 

14° VV. 

V 

*2 

June 



<n‘ 

■230 

87'9 

36 

+ 12 

5-10 

+0-7 

N. 09° E, 

104° E. 

o 

c> 

July 



oo 

•242 

83-6 

72 

—1 

8'85 

+0-86 

S. 77° E. 

85° S, 

<D 

J-t 

Of 
i-* 

August ... 




•264 

821 

79 

4* 4> 

913 

+ 1-32 

N, 85"E. 

97° E, 

O 

o 

September 




•470 

816 

1l 

4-8 

8-28 

+ 2-52 

N. 63° W. 

05° N. 

A 

y A 

October 




•545 

76 8 

52 

4-5 

2-10 

+0 07 

N. 82°\V. 

21°W. 



November 




•691 

68-1 

45 

+7 

1-27 

+ 0-20 

S. 85°W. 

17° S. 



December 

**• 



•723 

61-9 

52 

+ 7 

2-29 

+003 

S. 82° VV. 

8. 




10 a 
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Appendix III .—Tables of monthly mean pressure, temperature, humidity, cloud and winds, for the 

years 1863 to 1892—(continued). 


January... 
February 
March ... 
April 
May 

June ... 
July 

August ... 

September 

October 

November 

December 


January... 
February 
March ... 
April 

May ... 

June 

July ... 

August ... 

September 

October 

November 

December 


January.., 
February 
March ... 
April 
May 

June ... 
July 

August ... 

September 

October 

November 

December 


January 
February 
March ... 
April 

May 

Juno 

Julv ... 
August ... 
September 

October 

November 

December 


January... 

February 

March ... 

April 

May 

June 

July ... 

August ... 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Months. 

Years. 

Mean pressure. 

Mean temperature. 

Humidity. 

Cloud, 

Wind. 

(3 

1 

« 

.2 

"H 

'u 

d 

> 

+ 3 
+ 8 
+ 5 
+ 3 
+ 3 
+ 10 
+ 4 

0 
+ 4 

0 

+ 8 
+ 10 

a' 

8 

S 

§ 

43 

<3 

45 

> 

Direction. 

Velocity, miles pe r 
diem. 

B 

s 

s 

| 

•s 

> 

Cl 

aS 

o 

s 

b 

.2 

'h 

xj 

> 

... 

CO 

co 

P-1 

29’679 

•649 

•538 

•874 

•326 

■108 

•314 

•368 

•579 

•758 

•776 

60-9 
67'5 
77-1 
87-8 
9i-5 
96-8 
84-3 
84-0 
83'3 
75‘5 
67 4 
594 

51 

45 
34 
25 
31 

64 
77 
75 
73 
47 

46 

65 

2*66 

1-98 

105 

0-93 

3*36 

4- 00 
9-13 
7*27 

5- 33 
0-13 
0-98 
1-21 

+0-32 
—0-19 
—1-23 
—0-69 
+ 177 
—1-03 
+ L-14 
■-0-54 
—0-43 
—1-90 
—0-09 
—0-45 

N. 80° W. 
S. 81° W. 
N. 77°W. 
N. 77°W. 
N. 49°W. 
N. 89° W. 
8. 63° W. 
N. 77° E. 
S. 65° E. 
N. 68° W. 
N. 66°W. 
N. 78° W. 

36° JV. 
25° S. 
14°W. 
21°W. 
13°W. 
54°W. 
135°W. 
37° E. 
113° S. 
7°W. 
12° N. 
9°W. 

460 

) 1 
r 9 
l 9 
> 2! 

V o 
) to 

66-0 

180 

145 

17-0 

—2-0 

4 

1 

o 

eu 

h 

o 

A 

+2'0 
—17*0 
—15'0 
—17-0 




29-378 

58-9 

60 

+ 2 

2-76 

+0-42 

N. 58°W. 

14°W. 






•679 

64 6 

43 

+6 

2 02. 

—0'15 

N. 87°W. 

13°W. 






•546 

74-7 

2< » 

0 

2'84 

+ 0-56 

s. 71 nv. 

454° S. 







89'5 

22 

0 

0-73 

— 0-89 

S. 86°W. 

38° 8. 




i -r 



95 3 

24 

-4 

1-29 

—0-30 

N. 834° W. 

474 "W. 

f 




s 

*2 

85-5 

50 

+ 7 

8-13 

+3-10 

S. 70° E. 

136° E. 

o 

O 



00 

§ 

83 6 

77 

+4 

9-13 

+ 1-14 

S. 75° E. 

87° E. 

<5 

M 

d> 





82-0 

79 

+4 

0-66 


N 874° E. 

494° E. 

O 

o 




ft 

82*6 

73 

+4 

673 


N. 9° K. 

7° E. 


A 





7(1-7 

55 

+ 8 

•2-24 

■1341 

N. 64° E. 

106° E. 






•740 

08'4 

51 

+ 13 

1-27 

•*•(.'•20 

S. 57° W. 

58° S. 



»»• 

... 


•776 

50-0 

52 

+7 

2-18 

+052 

S. 644° W. 

464° S. 






29’667 

58-5 

50 

•f* 2 

1-95 

—039 

N. 27° E 

7l°E. 






•681 

64-5 

51 

+ 14 

3-65 

+ 1-48 

N. 61°W. 

' 13°N. 

? re- 




•499 

80-0 

35 

+ 6 

0-15 

—2-13 

N. S1°W. 

18°N. 

J cords. 



... 


■392 

88-1 

26. 

+ 4 

0 35 

—1-27 

N. 52° W. 

4°N. 

837 

+120 


it* 


■329 

90'0 

35 

+ 7 

1*45 

—074 

N. 12° W. 

24°N. 

95-6 

+15-0 




•164 

90-5 

36 

—12 

5’60 

+0-57 

N. 12° E. 

47°N. 

No re- 

No re- 



N 









cords. 

cords. 




•187 

84-0 

77 

+ 4 

7-70 

—0-29 

N. 9° E. 

9°N. 

110-8 

+23-4 




■286 

82-0 

84 

+ 9 

7'45 

—0 36 

N. 82° W. 

70°W. 

79-8 

+46 




•361 

82'2 

77 

+8 

5-90 

+ 0-14 

N. 55° E. 

53° E. 

69'0 

+6’3 




•551 

75-9 

5-i 

+ 7 

0-95 

—1-08 

N. 67° W. 

6°W. 

348 

+0-1 




•708 

66-2 

46 

+8 

0-35 

—0-72 

S. 81° W. 

21° S. 

24'8 

— 4‘0 

... 



•751 

60'5 

55 

+ 10 

1-45 

—0 21 

S. 83° W. 

28° S. 

28’6 

— 5'2 


• • « • 

»»• 

SI* lit 

O 

i 1 - 

00 

r-1 

29-G81 

•626 

•541 

•389 

•300 

•199 

•153 

•293 

•385 

•605 

•670 

•787 

59-4 

65-1 

75-5 

87-1 

93-9 

95-6 

85-3 

84-0 

82-3 

737 

657 

57-2 

47 

34 

29 

17 

25 

43 

70 

69 

67 

67 

54 

54 

—1 

—3 

0 

—5 

-3 

—5 

—3 

—6 

—2 

+20 
+ 16 

+ 9 

0-60 

070 

2-85 

0-85 

085 

3 80 
8-35 
7’05 
6'60 

2-00 

0-90 

1-20 

—174 
—1-47 
+ 057 
—077 

—074 

—1-23 

+0-36 

—076 

—076 

—003 

—077 

—0-46 

N. 88°VV. 
S. 70°W. 
N. 87°W. 
N. 03° W. 

N. 5°W. 
N. 41°W. 
N. 69° E. 
S. 72°W. 
N. 6°W. 

N. 8°W. 

1 N. 51 °W. 
N. 50°W. 

44°W. 

4°N. 

24°W. 

7°W. 

31° N. 
6° W. 
61° E. 
96° S. 
8° W. 

58° N. 
27° N. 
19° N. 

72- 4 
777 

73- 5 
No re¬ 
cords. 

86-9 
90*6 
1006 
82-3 
No re¬ 
cords. 
40’6 
387 
27-4 

+32-8 
+ 23-2 
+80 
No re¬ 
cords. 
+5*3 
+6'8 
+ 13-2 
+7-9 
No re¬ 
cords- 
+5‘9 
+9'S 
—6-4 



29795 

893 

71 

+ 23 

375 

+1-41 

N. 61°W. 

7°W. 

35-4 

—4-2 



•736 

59’0 

54 

+ 17 

2'45 

+0'28 

N. 81"VV. 

7°w. 

56-6 

+27 



•585 

787 

40 

+ 11 

4-30 

+2‘02 

N. 83°\V. 

20° W. 

607 

— 15-4 



•506 

827 

36 

+ 14 

360 

+198 

N. 67°W. 

11°W. 

70'4 

— 1-3 



•369 

90-9 

33 

+ 5 

3-20 

+1'61 

N. 50° W. 

14° W. 

727 

—79 


!>■ 

•236 

937 

11 

—17 

6-00 

■rO-97 

N, 23 °W, 

12° W. 

667 

—177 


00 

■236 

907 

65 

—18 

770 

—0-89 

N. 33°W, 

51°W. 


21-8 



•260 

90’02 

65 

—20 

5-25 

—256 

N. 72°W. 

60°W. 

113-6 

39*2 



■400 

88-6 

54 

—15 

370 

—2-66 

N. 10°W, 

12°W. 

74-6 

IDO 



•601 

78-9 

52 

+ 5 

3-35 

+1-32 

N. 58°W. 

3°W. 

347 

*—0*6 



•678 

72-4 

45 

+7 

1’20 

+073 

N. 85° W. 

7°W. 

25-3 

—35 



733 

62-0 

G3 

+18 

3-80 

+274 

N. 79°W. 

10°W. 

31'4 

— 2-4 
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Appendix III .—Tables of monthly mean premure, temperature, humidity, cloud and minds, for the 

years 1863 to 1892—(continued). 








Humidity. 

Cloud. 


Wind. 












Direction. 

Velocity, miles per 
diem. 


Months. 


Tears. 

Mean pressure. 

s' 

a 

■43 

e 

& 

8 

£ 

a 

S 

R 

a 

S 

R 

Variation. 

C 

1 

§ 

•1 

> 

1 

R 

i 

'■3 

■c 

ts 

> 

Mean. 

Variation. 

January... 




S9'77l 

57-6 

64 

+16 

370 

+ 1'36 

N, 42°W. 

2°.V, 

42'2 

+2-6 

February 




■70-1 

68'2 

51 

+ 14 

250 

+0'83 

N. 54°W. 

hwh 

49'S 

—44 

Maroh ... 




'599 

78'4 

80 

+ 1 

110 

—118 

N. 54°W. 

9°N. 

46-9 

—19-6 

April ... 

..a 

a.. 


•478 

86 6 

29 

+7 

3'40 

+ 178 

N.12°K. 

68° E. 

430 

—287 

May ... 

... 



•880 

88-8 

37 

+9 

1'95 

+0'3fi 

N. 34°E. 

70° E. 

74-8 

—5-8 

June ... 

... 


00 

•198 

98G 

48 

0 

2'90 

—213 

N. 68°W. 

33°W. 

69 5 

—14-3 

July ... 



GO 

•230 

88 9 

67 

—6 

7'50 

—0-49 

S. 88° E. 

74° S. 

80 5 

—69 

August ... 


... 


•285 

84'7 

78 

+ 3 

775 

—0-06 

N. 89° B. 

101° E. 

641 

—10'3 

September 


... 


•837 

83' 2 

79 

+10 

6'84 

+ 1-08 

N. 31° E. 

29° E. 

36-8 

. —268 

October 


|al 


•482 

804 

47 

0 

159 

—0'44 

N. 29°W. 

32° N. 

25-8 

—8-9 

November 




•015 

690 

45 

+7 

1'83 

—076 

N, 14° W. 

64° X. 

24-2 

—4-6 

Decern bor 

... 



•093 

59-0 

47 

4*2 

0'61 

—1-05 

N. 23°W. 

46° N. 

23-2 

—10'6 

January... 

February 




29'723 

61-3 

48 

—7 

0'60 

—174 

N. 22° W. 

22° N. 

26 4 

—13-2 


... 


•040 

68*1 

41 

—5 

2 61 

+0-44 

N. 16°W. 

58° N. 

50'9 

—30 

March ... 

... 



•554 

78'3 

29 

—5 

2 04 

—024 

N. 34°VV. 

29° N. 

78-6 

+ 131 

April ... 


««• 


•402 

9ro 

16 

—12 

0'40 

—1-22 

N. 63°W. 

30° N. 

65-9 

—58 

May 

June 

• •• 



•274 

•210 

97 3 
91-9 

21 

48 

—9 

178 

6'54 

+019 

+0-51 

N.23° W. 
N. 27°W. 

13° N. 
8° N. 

■ 80-0 
88-6 

—U‘6 
+ 4-8 

July • ... 


... 

OO 

•240 

83-6 

80 

+7 

8 39 

+0-40 

S. 77°W. 

121° S. 

63-8 

—33-6 

August ... 


... 


•203 

82 5 

84 

+ 9 

8'02 

+0-21 

N. 37° E. 

49° W. 

620 

—12 4 

September 

... 

a*. 


•359 

81-6 

80 

+ 6 

6'84 

+008 

N. 22°W, 

24° W. 

66-6 

+33 

October 

«»* 

... 


•546 

76'4 


+ 10 

2-47 

+ 0'44 

N. 3° E. 

64° E. 

29 9 

—4-8 

November 

<•» 

... 


•686 

640 


—2 

070 

—037 

N. 28°W. 

50° N. 

31-8 

+ 30 

December 

••• 

... 


•717 

676 

62 

IB 

1-05 

—0'61 

N. 12°W. 

67° N. 

256 

—8-3 

January... 




29-679 

597 

53 


1-89 

—0-98 

N. 35° W. 

9°N. 

40-6 

+1-0 

February 




•053 

02'5 

50 

+4 

3-28 

+ 111 

N. 39°E. 

113°E. 

56 4 

+2-5 

March ... 

... 

... 


•509 

80-5 

29 

—5 

0-65 

—1-63 

N. 41°W. 


50-8 

—147 

April 


• aa 


•390 

90-1 

22 

—6 

0'60 

—1-02 

N. 37°W. 


63'9 

—7'8 

May 


... 


•305 

91 5 

30 

+ 6 

1'52 

—007 

N. 41°E. 

69 E. 

71'9 

—87 

June ... 



£ 

•164 

94'3 

45 

—2 

4'50 

—0-53 

N. 16°E. 

48° E. 

90-3 

+6*5 

July ... 

... 

... 

JO 

■216 

83-3 

80 

+ 0 

8'45 

+0-46 

S- 16°E. 

109° S. 

911 

+ 37 

August ... 


... 


■296 

84' 5 

70 

— 5 

679 

—1*02 

S. 89° W. 

6i°w: 

72-6 

—1-8 

September 


... 


•390 

83-0 

70 

-3 

6'05 

+ 0-29 

N. 74°E. 

54° E 

791. 

+ 15-8 

October 


... 


*562 

807 

47 

-8 

2'69 

4*0*06 

N. 37°E. 

93° E. 

387 

+4’0 

^November 

... 

... 


•728 

67 7 

49 

+ 1 

1'22 

+015 

N. 65°W. 

12°N. 

27-4 

—1 -4 

December 

... 

- 


•768 

oo-i 

51 

—2 

0'89 

—077 

N. 46®W. 

23° N. 

33'9 

—01 

January... 


»• • 


29'779 

68'2 

44 

—10 

0’GG 

—1*68 

N. 53° W. 

8°W. 

40-6 

+ 10 

February 

*«• 



•690 

68’6 

38 

-7 

3'00 

+ 0-83 

N. 46° W. 

26° N. 

471 

—6-8 

March ... 




.598 

74-0 

42 

+ 8 

860 

+ 1'32 

N. 67°W. 

8° N. 

78 0 

+ 12-6 

April 


, ,, 


•417 

88-4 

24 

—8 

2-20 

+0-58 

N. 60°W. 

4°W. 

93'8 

+221 

May 

... 



•326 

91'8 

83 

+ 2 

110 

—0*49 

N. 61°E, 

79° E. 

86-0 

+ 5-4 

June 

*•* 

... 

* 

•219 

89-1 

67 

+9 

G 67 

+ 1-64 

N. 52°E. 

81° E. 

882 

+ 4'4 

July ... 

.*• 


□0 

•224 

84-3 

75 

El 

7-62 

—0-47 

S. 64°E. 

64° S. 

88'6 

+1'2 

August ... 

... 



•263 

82'2 

85 

HI 

8'30 

4* 0*55 


139° E. 

61 "5 

—12-9 

September 




•368 

831 

72 

HI 

8'02 

+ 2'26 

8. 66°VV. 

134”W. 

62-3 

—1-3 

October 

<*• 

... 


•519 

77'0 

52 

-3 

1-53 

—0-50 

S. 86° W. 

34° S. 

857 

+ 1-0 

November 

... 

... 


•653 

651 

41 

—6 

068 

—0-39 

N. 49° E. 

115° E. 

26-4 

—2-4 

December 

.a* 

... 


•743 

59'3 

44 

—8 

0'60 

—1-00 

N. 3° E. 

67° E. 

82'S 

—1*5 

January... 




29-751 

60'4 

48 

1 

119 

—115 

N. 10° E. 

51° E. 

30'6 

- 9-0 

February 




•652 

641 

30 


0 68 

—1-49 

N. 59°W. 

12° N. 

591 

+5-2 

March ... 




•557 

79'6 

21 

—12 

1'50 

-078 

N. 58°W. 

10° N. 

78-3 

+ 12.8 

April ... 

• •• 



■416 

871 

18 

—9 

2-00 

+0-38 

N. 56°W. 

1°W. 

711 

0’6 

May 




•337 

902 

26 

—4 

1'94 

+0-35 

N. 35° E. 

47° W. 

86-3 

+ 6*7 

June 


... 

Q 

•182 

878 

62 

+ 13 

670 

+ 0-67 

N. 58° E. 

82° E. 

91'4 

+ 7-6 

July ... 



2 

•196 

83'5 

79 

+5 

771 

—0-28 

N. 88° E. 

6° E. 

69-0 

—18-4 

August ... 


... 


•288 

82‘8 

76 

814 

+0’83 

N. 12° E. 

53° E. 

67'5 

—169 

September 




•384 

82'8 

68 


502 

-074 

N. 49° E. 

36° E. 

67’0 

+3 4 

October 




■492 

76'0 

65 


1-86 

—017 

N. 40° E. 

92“ E. 

44*4 

+ 97 

November 

... 



•689 

647 

64 


212 

+ 1-06 

N. 29° E, 

101° E. 

221 

—67 

December 




•711 

60'0 

49 


•35 

—1-31 

N. 79°W. 

14°W. 

31 5 

—2*3 
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Appendix III- Tables of monthly mean pressure, temperature, humidity, cloud and winds, for the 

years 1863 to 1892 — (continued). 


Mouths, 

2 

8 

t* 

Mean pressure. 

Mean temperature. 

Humidity, 

Cloud. 

Wind. 

Mean. 

Variation. 

s' 

1 V 

s 

Variation. 

Direction. 

Velocity, miles per 
diem. 

c 

03 

& 

Variation. 

Mean. 

Variation. 

January,., 




29731 

69-5 

60 

+ 6 

2 66 

+ 0’32 

N. 6°W. 

32° N. 

357 

—4-5 

February 


... 


•683 

60’9 

40 

—4 

2-75 

+0-58 

N. 60°W. 

19° N. 

517 

—2-2 

March ... 


... 


•563 

74-7 

80 

—3 

2-71 

+0-43 

N. 35°W, 

31° N. 

73-0 

+7-6 

April ... 


... 



88'0 

22 

—4 

0-92 

-070 

N. 39°W. 

15° N. 

69'5 

—2-2 

May 


M. 


•267 

93'1 


- 4 

1-22 

—0-37 

N. 47°W. 


82-4 

+ 1-8 

June 

... 

... 

CO 

•199 

90-8 

49 

... 

G-81 

+ 0-78 

N. 32° K. 

61“ E. 

726 

—11-2 

July 


... 

% 


84'6 

74 


7-80 

—019 

N. °W. 

76°W. 

100-2 

+ 12-8 

August ... 

Ml 

... 


•272 

85-4 

67 

—8 

7-52 

-0-29 

N. 30°W. 

9° N. 

85'6 

+ 117 

September 

• •• 

... 


•359 

82-6 

74 

+ 1 

5'88 

+0-12 

N. 53° E. 

35° E. 

- 62-5 

—117 

October 




•599 

76-2 

46 

-8 

2'42 

+039 

N. 26°W. 

24° N. 

29-2 

«—6*5 

November 


... 


•654 

64-8 


-7 

0-22 

—0-85 

N. 44° W. 

27° N. 

26*6' 

—2-2 

December 

M 

... 


•797 

67-0 


—8 

0-71 

—0-95 

n. 38°w. 

25° N. 

32-8 

—1-0 

January... 

*•» 

... 


29-770 

60-4 


—i 

1-39 

—0-95 

N. 21°E. 

56° E. 

37-2 

—2-4 

February 

• a* 

... 


■669 

64*5 


-6 

1-70 

-0 47 

N- 81°W. 

U°W. 

47'6 

—6-3 

March ... 

... 

... 


•637 

79'3 


—10 

1-60 

—0-68 

N- 52°W. 

13° N. 

707 

+ G-2 

April ... 

... 

... 


•435 

87‘0 

15 

—11 

1'62 


N- 64° W. 

9° W. 

68-5 

—3*2 

May 

»•« 

... 


•297 

93'5 

22 

—8 

1-32 

—0-27 

N' 8°W. 

8° N. 

80-5 

—01 

Jnne ... 

... 

... 


•227 

92-0 

44 

—5 

S'96 

-1-07 

N" 14°W, 

4° N. 

96 8 

+130 

July ... 

... 

... 

3 

•212 

83-6 

79 

+5 

7-38 

-0-61 

N- 81° E. 

12° E. 


—5-4 

August ... 


... 

r* 

•262 

82*2 

84 

+8 

8-46 

+0-65 

N- 71° E. 

84° E. 

• «. 

No re- 

September 

... 

... 


•364 

81-8 

80 

+7 

5-88 

+0-12 

N. 73° E. 

42° K. 

657 

Cords, 

+ 1-5 

October 

»•* 

... 


•608 

73-9 

66 

fl 

2-30 

+027 

N- 45" W. 

4°N. 

31-3 

—8*4 

November 


... 


■706 

62-7 

67 

If EH 

0'06 

—1-01 

N. 43° W, 

25° N. 

23-9 

+4*9 

December 

.M 

... 


•794 

68 2 

60 

Is 

1-48 

-0-18 

N-19° W. 

40° N. 

25*2 

—8-6 

January... 

»*• 



29-781 

6Q'2 

62 

+8 

2-18 

—076 

N. 60°W, 

15°W. 

35'5 

—4*1 

February 

... 

... 


•666 

CM 

38 

—6 

2-24 

+007 

N. 40°W. 

28° N. 

43-2 

—107 

March ... 

... 

... 


*584 

77'2 

28 

-4 

219 

— 0-07 

N. 60°W. 

23° N. 

56’2 

—93 

April 

... 

... 


•452 

85-9 

22 

—4 

1-98 

+0’36 

N. 70°W. 

13°W. 

87-5 

+168 

May 


... 


•416 

88'7 

26 

—3 

2-92 

+1-33 

N.4r>°w. 

25°W. 

707 

—9-9 

June 

... 

... 

h6 

•212 

92-6 

44 

—5 

4-92 

—0 11 

N. 43°W. 

23°W. 

83-5 

—0-3 

July 

... 

... 

o5 

•192 

84-3 

78 

+ 3 

7'66 

—033 

S. 28°W. 

135°W. 

75‘7 

—117 

August ... 

... 



■256 

81-3 

84 

+ 8 

8'53 

+0-72 

N. 73°W, 

52°W. 

C6-2 

—8-2 

September 

... 

... 


•421 

82-5 

69 

—4 

342 

—2-34 

N. 69°W. 

82°W. 

627 

—0*9 

October 

... 

... 


•558 

76-9 

51 

-3 

2-16 

+073 

S, 48°W. 

72° S. 

87-0* 


November 




■714 

66-7 

44 

—4 

0'58 

—0-49 

N. 69°W. 

8° N. 

46'4 

17‘6 

December 

... 

... 


•745 

69’1 

66 

+ 13 

3-71 

+2-05 

N. 8G°W. 

21° N. 

80-1 

46-3 

January 




29-731 

60-3 

63 

+5 

206 

—0-28 

N. 47°W. 

ll°W. 

67-3 

— 8-6 

February 




•685 

63'7 

32 

—5 

1-72 

-075 

N. 60°W. 

7°N. 

134-2 

+34-2 

March ... 




•558 

76'3 

37 

+6 

3'96 

+168 

N. 65°\V. 

2°W. 

1097 


April 




•433 

86’6 

23 


0'12 

- 1-50 

N. 68°W. 

1°W. 

115-3 

+1-9 

May 

... 

... 


•340 

91-3 

32 

+ 2 

1-26 

—0-33 

N. 39° E. 

56° E. 

101-2 

+27-8 

June 




•218 

90'5 

47 

—2 

4-25 

—078 

N. 29°W. 

8°W. 

137.3 

—19-6 

July ... 


... 

a> 

■219 

83-4 

78 

+ 6 

8'3S 

+0-39 

N. 26°W. 

95°W. 

1495 

—56 

August ... 

... 

... 


•280 

83'3 

75 

+ 2 

8-21 

+0-40 

N 7l°W. 

40° W* 

144-2 

+ 16 0 

September 


... 


•383 

82-0 

72 

+3 

5'5G 

—0-20 

N. 36°W. 

41°W. 

87’0 

—360 

October 




•629 

79'3 

64 

+ 18 

4'96 

+ 2’93 

N. 37° E. 

89° E, 

69-4 

+6-8 

November 


... 


•683 

70-1 

42 

+ 4 

1-14 

+0-07 

N. 14° E. 

79° E. 

38-6 

—11*6 

December 

... 

... 


•738 

6T7 

54 

+ 8 

2-64 

+0-98 

N. 63°W. 

G°W, 

737 

+120 

January ... 




29’644 

69-3 

58 

+9 

3 38 

+1-04 

N. 45°W. 

8°W. 

81-5 

+57 

February 


a.* 


.674 

64'2 

28 

—9 

O'86 

—1*31 

N. 76°W. 

8°W. 

93-6 

—6-4 

March ... 

... 

... 


•514 

770 

24 

—6 

1'02 

—1'26 

N. 56°W. 

7° N. 

106-9 


April 




•446 

86-1 

20 

— 3 

0 95 

—0'67 

N. 45°W. 

11° N. 

88-8 

—24-6 

May 

... 

... 


•285 

93'3 

26 

—3 

1'84 

+0-25 

N. 8° E. 

22° N. 

138-0 

+4-6 

June 

... 



•209 

924 

43 

—6 

4-58 

—0-45 

N. 3°W. 

16° N. 

1437 

—137 

July ... 

. »• 

... 

00 

•206 

83-7 

75 

+ 3 

8-34 

+0-35 

N. 80° E. 

10° E. 

148-4 

—67 

August ... 




•289 

820 

80 


8‘78 

+0-97 

N. 81° E. 

101° E. 

122'6 

—5-6 

September 

... 

... 


•377 

82-7 

66 


3-77 

—1-99 

N. 22°W. 

24°W. 

1100 

—13-0 

October 




•588 

77-1 

51 


1-96 

—0'07 

N. 40°W, 

10° N. 

74-3 

+ 10-7 

November 


... 


•716 

07'8 

41 

■fl 

1-45 

+0-38 

N. 41°V7. 

22° N. 

64'8 

+4*6 

December 


... 


■758 

617 

42 

fl 

0-92 

—074 

S. 63°W. 

59° S. 

42-2 

—19-5 


* Mean for 28 days. 
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Appendix III. —Tables of monthly mean pressure, temperature, humidity, cloud and winds, for the 

years 1863 to 1892—(concluded). 


Months. 

Years. j 

Mean pressure. 

1 

Mean temperature. 

Humidity, 

Cloud. 

Wind. 

a 

1 

50 

40 

22 

16 

20 

31 

80 

82 

72 

40 

42 

40 

P 

.2 

3 

u 

ea 

> 

o 

efi 

a> 

£ 

o 

.3? 

Ctf 

> 

Direction. 

Velocity, mileaper 
diem. 

a 

4 

Q> 

a 

i 

la 

'u 

£ 

a 

1 

a 

o 

+3 

d 

d 

> 

January,., ... ... 

February 

March ... ... ... 

April ... ... ... 

May ... ... ... 

June ... ... ... 

July 

August ... ... 

September ... 

October ... 

November ... 

December 

00 

8 

f-H 

20*780 

•697 

•553 

.383 

•306 

•188 

•192 

•253 

•427 

•606 

•694 

•776 

57'2 
65 0 
79-5 
88-9 
93'9 
94-9 
83-2 
82-0 
81-9 
78’3 
G8'8 
59'1 

+i 
+ 3 
—8 
—7 
—9 
—18 
+7 
+8 
+ 3 
—6 
+4 
—6 

4- 38 
260 

2- 29 
2-26 
1-39 

3- 04 
8-92 
8-94 

5- 82 
0-97 
3-36 
0-60 

+2 04 
+ 0-43 
+01 
+0-64 
+0-20 
—1-99 
+0-93 
+ 1-13 
+0‘06 
—1-06 
+ 2-29 
—106 

N. 53“W. 
N. 58"W. 
N. 62“W. 
N. 60“ W. 
N. 37°W. 
N. 60°W. 
S.37°W. 
N. 3“W. 
N. 44“W. 
N- 65°\V. 
N- 27°W. 
N- 63°W. 

15“W. 
9° N. 
1° N. 
3“W. 
21°W. 
35“ W. 
144°W. 
16° N. 
41° N. 
4° W. 
35“ N- 
5“ W. 

6327 

99-5 

113-2 

136- 6 

137- 6 
151-3 
137 6 
131*3 
117-6' 

49' 1 
41-5 
60-1 

—12-1 
—0-5 
+3-2 
+231 
+4*3 
—5-5 
—17-5 
+ 3-1 
—5+ 
—14-5 
-8-7 
-1-6 

January,., 
February 
March ... 
April ... 
May 

June ... 

July ... 

August ... 

September 

October 

November 

December 

« •« 

**• 

tie 

tit 

ttt 

••• 

it* 

... 

t.t 

ttt 

00 

00 

29-740 

•70S 

•613 

•444 

•347 

•217 

•234 

•249 

•389 

•516 

•639 

•724 

62-6 
65-7 
79'2 
89-2 
93*9 
88-8 
85-0 
83-8 
82-5 
78-3 
67-5 
60 6 

46 

49 

26 

20 

20 

58 

77 

78 
71 
41 
37 
40 


368 

3-29 

172 

2-65 

1-48 

6- 46 

7- 97 

8- 28 
5-35 
1-94 
0-40 
0-60 

+ 1-34 
+ 1-12 
—0-56 
+ 1’03 
—o-ii 
+ 1-43 
—002 
+0+7 

-— o-si 

—0-09 

-069 

-1-00 

N. 42“ W. 
N. 51°W. 
N. 67“W. 

N . 67° W. 
N, 56°W. 
N . 40“ W. 
N- 26° E. 
N. 61° E. 
N. 3G°W. 
N- 39“ W. 
N. 45“ W. 
N. 56° W. 

8°W- 
;i5° n- 
2° W. 
15°W. 
64“W- 
42“ W. 
58“ N. 
21“ E. 
78“ W. 
3° N. 
20“ N. 
20°W. 

80-3 
99-9 
91-7 
117-3 
119-3 
148*2 
1102 
133'9 
113-4 
66-2 
67 S 
76'3 

+4-5 
—O’l 
—18-3 
—161 
—14-2 
—8'6 
—44-0 
+ 5-7 
— 9*6 
+ 2-6 
+ 17-6 
+ 14-6 

January... 




29-677 

61-55 

40 

—8 

1*20 

—1-14 

N. 59“W. 

25°W. 

67-7 

—8-1 

February 


... 


•670 

67-2 

24 

—13 

1-78 

—0-39 

N. 6.1°W. 

5° N. 

81-7 

—8-3 

March ... 

»* • 

in 


'516 

77'3 

25 

-4 

398 

+1-70 

N. 53“W. 

12" N. 

97-7 

—12-3 

April 




■423 

88-4 

16 

-6 

1-93 

+0-11 

N. 58“W. 

6"W. 

110-9 

—2-5 

May 

tt« 

«< * 


•297 

92-9 

25 

—3 

0-82 

—077 

... 

8° N. 

144-6 

+ 11-2 

Juue 



& 

•181 

89-3 

56 

+ 8 

6-25 

+ 1-22 

N. 59°W. 

61°W. 

153-3 

—3-5 

July 



cn 

•198 

820 

80 

+7 

9 08 

+ 1-09 

S. 81°W. 

177°W, 

140-9 

—14-2 

August ... 

*• • 



•308 

82-7 

76 

+ 1 

8-35 

+0-54 

N. 46°W. 

86“ W, 

118-5 

—9-7 

September 

... 



•377 

82 5 

69 

0 

572 

—004 

N. 17° E. 

25“ N. 

135-3 

+12-3 

October 

ttt 



•563 

77-0 

52 

+ 5 

081 

—1-22 

N. 3S°W. 

4“N. 

69-5 

+5-9 

November 




•723 

66'6 

41 

+ 3 

1-61 

+0-44 

N. 30°W. 

35“ N. 

39-7 

—10-5 

December 

... 



731 

62-6 

47 

+ 2 

1-83 

+ 0-17 

N. D5°W. 

1°W. 

75-2 

+ 13‘5 

January... 




29-747 

60‘2 

49 

+ 1 

1-84 

—0-50 

N. 58° W. 

24°W. 

96-4 

+ 20.6 

February 




•709 

63 4 

38 

+ 1 

1-73 

—0-44 

N. 67°W. 

1°W. 


—8-0 

March ... 




•589 

721 

36 

+ 7 

4-54 

+2*26 

N. 50“W. 

15“ N. 

112-4 

+ 2+ 

April ... 




•450 

87-1 

19 

—3 

265 

+1-03 

N. 02° W. 

10“W. 

114*3 

+ 0-9 

May 




•332 

81-9 

26 

—2 

2-82 

+1'23 

N. 33°W. 

41°W. 

113-8 

—19-6 

J une 



i-ri 

■205 

93’ 5 

34 

—14 

2-95 

—2-08 

N. 34°W. 

36°W. 

174 7 

+ 17-9 

July 



CO 

•157 

88'9 

59 

—14 

7-10 

—0-89 

N. 27“ E. 

57“ N. 

232-3 

+77-2 

August ... 


... 


•265 

82‘1 

83 

+8 

8'93 

+1-11 

N. 21°W. 

61°W. 

169-6 

+ 41+ 

September 

... 



•347 

83'2 

74 

+ 5 

7-S0 

+ 1’54 

N. 69“ E. 

27° E. 

152 4 

+ 29-4 

October 




•593 

77'0 

50 

+ 9 

1-91 

—0-12 

N. 57“W. 

15°W. 

43-1 

—20-5 

November 




•677 

683 

43 

+ 5 

0-25 

— 0'82 

N. 20°V\ r , 

39“ N. 

32-1 

-18-1 

December 

... 



•787 

60-2 

46 

+ 1 


—0-82 

N. 61°W. 

7°W. 

37-2 

—24-5 

January... 




29-737 

62-6 

46 

-2 

2-55 

+0-21 

n. 47 nv. 

13°W. 

73-7 

-21 

February 




•600 

67-8 

43 

+ 6 

1-97 

-020 

N. 42“W. 

24° N. 

99-1 

—0-9 

March ... 




•458 

79-1 

15 

—14 

0’21 

—2 07 

N. 65° W. 

W. 

138-5 

+ 28-5 

April 

, w 

. •» 


•350 

91-1 

17 

+« 

0-33 

—1-29 

N. 4S“W. 

4“ N 

110-5 

—2-9 

May 




•270 

950 

21 

—7 

1-19 

—0-40 

N. 36“W. 

44“ N. 

119-4 

—1+0 

June 



oi 

•208 

910 

45 

—3 

4-58 

—0-45 

N. 14°W. 

16°W. 

189-7 

+ 32-9 

July ... 



§ 

•167 

84'6 

74 

+ 1 

8-63 

+0 64 

N. £4°W. 

108°W. 

166-5 

+ H 4 

August ... 


• >k 


•294 

82'6 

80 

+ 5 

875 

+ 0‘94 

S. 24“ E. 

116“ S. 

77 6 

—50-6 

September 


• •t 


•343 

83-6 

69 

0 

6-05 

+0-29 

N. 10“ E. 

32° N. 

145-0 

+2: >, o 

October 




■538 

79-1 

41 

—6 

2-55 

+ 0-62 

N. 22°W. 

20“ N. 

73-4 

+ 9 8 

November 




•054 

669 

36 

—2 

0'20 

—0-87 

N. 54° W, 

11“ N. 

76-7 

+26-5 

December 


..t 


•767 

59'9 

39 

—6 

2-50 

+ 0-84 

N. 51°W. 

3° N. 

67-5 

+ 5-8 


C. E. CRAWFOED, 

Settlement Officer. 
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Appendix IV. —Table of Sub-proprietary tenures with areas and mallkana, etc 
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Appendix IV .—Table of Sub-proprietary tenures with areas and 'malikana, etc. —(continued). 
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Appendix TV.-— Table of Sub-proprietary tenures with areas and malikana , etc 
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Appendix IV -—Table of Sub-proprietary tenures with, areas and malikana, etc .— (continued.) 
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Appendix IV —Table of Sub-proprietary tenures with areas and malikana, etc .— (continued). 
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Appendix IV .—Table of SvJi-proprietary tenures with areas and MoMkana, etc .— (continued) 
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Appendix IV. —Table of Sub-proprietary tenures with areas and malikana, etc. —(continued). 
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Appendix IV .—Table of Sub-proprietary tenures with areas and malihana, etc .— (continued). 
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Babttai* Suhkraj Kuar of Sujaihar. 
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Ditto ... I 2iQ j Pura Murli, mah&l thas ... [ 45 134 







Appendix IV —Table of Sub-proprietary tenures with areas and malikana, etc. —(continued). 
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jjalu Dan Bahadur Pal Singh of Dandi Kaehh. 
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Appendix IV. — Table of Sub-proprietary tenures with areas and malikana,’etc. —(continued). 
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PABGA5A athea. 
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Appendix IV .—Table of Sub-proprietary tenures with areas and malikana, etc. —(continued). 
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Appendix IV .—Table of Sub-proprietary tenures with areas and malikana, etc. —(continued). 
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Appendix IV .—Table of Sub-proprietary tenures with areas a'tid malikana, etc .— (continued). 
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Appendix IV. Table of Sub-Proprietary tenures with areas and malikana, etc .—(continued) 
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Appendix IV -—Table of Sub-proprietary tenures «"itk areas and malikana, etc.— (continued.) 
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Appendix IV.— Table of Sub-proprietary tenures with areas and malikana, etc.■ 
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Appendix V .—List of Roads. 


Tahsf!. 


1 


r 


i 

r 

i 

i 

- 


Nature 

of 

work. 

From — 

To— 

Quantity. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Class 



Miles. 

roads. 




r 

Ilae Bareli 

Partabgarh 

71 


Ditto 

Allahabad ... 

224 


Inhona 

Gutili Gliat 

1C 


Partabgarh 

Siratho ... 

284 

n 




Lalganj 

Manlkpur ... 

221 


Salon 

Jahauabad ... 

274 

i 

Ateha 

Jalesarganj ... 

C 

t 

Lali Bazar 

Ateha 

4i 

r 

Sangramgarh 

Gansiyari ... 

IS 


Kunda ... 

Sangramgarh ... 

94 


Hath go on 

Lalganj 

44 


Maharajpur ... 

Amipnr ... 

34 

iiH 

Bihar 

Dahiawan 

81 


Hhadri 

Sunghaty Ghat ... 

04 


Raliwai ... 

Purne M»u 

3J 


Kunda 

Beti ... 

34 

l 

Derwa 

Kunda ... 

154 


Ilampnr ... 

Gogabar 

94 

\ 

IV ^ 

Bhitara ... 

Dahiawan ... 



Purne Mali ... 

Sangraur 


( 

Rahwai 

Manikpur 


/ 

l 

Rae Bareli ,,, 

Partibgarh 

94 

\ 

Dhamaur 

Parsadepur 

8 

IH 

Partabgarh ... 

Sirathu 

94 

/ 

Ateha ... 

Jalesarganj 

13 


Partabgarh 

Katra Gulab Singh 

134 

< 

Ditto 

Gauriganj 

8i 

111 1 

Ditto 

Badshabpur ... 

7 

( 

Sangramgarh 

Gansiari 

104 

r 

Ateha 

Karabia 

84 


Amotlii ... 

Rampur ... 

154 


Saryawan 

Sangipur 

164 

1 

Partabgarh ... 

Katka 

114 

IV -i 




Ditto 

Pirthiganj ... 

2 


Bhawalpur ... 

Derwa ... 

94 


Sagra 

Katra Gulab Singh 

145 

l 

Partkbgarh 

Parya Nald ... 

14 


Remarks, 


6 


19a 
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Appendix V. —List of Roads —(concluded). 


Tabsil. 

Mature 

of 

■work. 

From— 

To— Quantity. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

' 

*. 

-*a 

$ 

CW 

L 

Class 

roads. 

11 1 
III | 

r 

rvj 

1 

1 

Lucknow 

Partabgarh ... 

Patti 

Partabgarh ... 

Patti 

Partabgarh 

Patti 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Partabgarb 

Ditto 

i 

i 

Jaunpor ... 

Akbarptir 

Ranigauj 

Eadshabpur ... 

Birabimpur Gbat ... 

Sakr£ ... 

Do. 

Raja Bazar 

Plrthiganj 

Ditto 

Parya Nala 

Miles. 

3i 

23* 

13J 

15* 

12* 

8J 

8* 

6* 

SI 

141 

2* 

i 


C. E. CRAWFORD, 

8tHUmni Officer, 
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Appendix VI .—List of Principal Market. 


•» 

*2 



1 

tc 

o 

M . 

Register 






tf 

CP 

a 

3 

a 

fl 


4* 

& 

•3 % 

U 

2 

Name of village* 


Name of market. 


Days of bazar. 

os 



rt 


CJ S 







'C 


u 

£ 5 

£ a 






e 


£ 

tS 

o 

O 






£ 

i 



1 

I. .1. 

7 to 4 

Atamnd 

• a. 

Atarsand 


I ‘ 

Saturday and Tuesday 

Hissa 9. 





III. D 

Aror 






a 



7 

2 


SheoiMtan Singh 


Friday and Wednesday 

Uraia Dih, 

3 



18 

5 

Amnnpnr Birra 


Harhav Ganj 


Friday and Tuesday 

Ditto. 

4 



40 

& 

Ooriya Dili 


Uraia Bib 


Sunday and 'Thursday 

Ditto 1 , 





1V.T. IIJ 






6 



41 

“ 7,10 

Aurain 

... 

A n rain 


^londuy and Friday 

Hissa 11. 





U.1 D 







6 



42 

a 

Aurangabad 


A arangabad 


Ditto 

M uf rid. 





in. j 







7 



82 

& 

11 J 

Barliupur 

... 

Barbnpur 


Saturday and Wednesday 

Hissa 11* 

8 



124 

\y 

III. D 

Bhadwal 


Bhadwal 


Saturday and Tuesday 

Dasrathpur. 

9 



138 

24 

I. D 

Bbanaipur 


Dayal Ganj 


San day and Thursday 

Parhat. 

10 


< 

450 

16 

II. J. 

Raepur Bichhur 


Jaganpur 


Saturday and Tuesday 

Raeplir Bichhur. 

11 



178 

*27 

Para 


Para 


Monday and Thursday 

Madhpur. 





in p. 






12 , 



239 


Para Pandc 


Diwan Ganj 


Sunday and Wednesday ... 

Hissa 11. 

13 




in. n 









292 

68 

Tala 


Tala 


Sundny and Thursday 

Tala. 

14 



301 

IV D 

85 

I 0. 

12 

Thahipur 


Sangram Ganj 

«.* 

Saturday and Ttiosday 

Uraia Dih. 

16 

16 



310 

Tliagwa 

Jamtali 

... 

Tbagwa 

... 

Sunday and Wednesday 

Balraj Kuar. 

II. D. 



314 

52 

III. D. 


Jamtali 

(H 

Sunday and Thursday 

Uraia Dih. 

1 


17 1 



374 

86 

II. D 

Dafra 


Dafra 

*•■ 

Friday and Monday 

Hissa 11. 

18 j 



375 

63 

Dasrathpur 


Dasratbpur 

*•• 

Saturday and Tuesday 

Dasrathpur. 





a n rvn vo 





19 



378 

03, la! TiT 
IT J 

Dalippur 

... 

Dalippur 

• M 

Sunday and Thursday 

Dalippur. 

20 


2 

393 

47 

Dharaull 


Dbarauli 


Tuesday and Friday 

Madhpur, 


•<2 

73 


III, J 






21 

Ai 

398 

43 

Delhupur 

... 

Delhupur 

... 

Friday and Tuesday 

Dalippur. 

22 



406 

49 

Dei Dih 

♦ -« 

Dbaurahra Lai Ganj 

• M 

Sunday and Wednesday 

Raepur Bichhur. 

i 




Til. D. 







23 , 



434 

97 to 102 

Ramapur 

... 

Rannvapur 


Friday and Monday 

Ditto. 





III. J. 







24 | 



438 

4U 

m. p. 

Rampur Bela 


Rampur Bela 


Sunday and Thursday 

Hissa 11. 

25 

1 



455 

11 f~ 

7T. T) 

Ratan Mai 


ICalka Ganj 


Saturday and Wednesday ... 

Mufrid. 

26 j 



460 

73 

II. U. 

Rastepnr 


Kaui Ganj Rastepur 


Friday and Tuesday 

Dalippur. 

27 



470 

~~ 76 

Ramaipur 


Pirtbiganj 


Friday and Monday 

Balraj Kuar. 

28 i 



521 

63 to 67 

Sakra 


Sakra Jagat Singh 

... 

Saturday and Wednesday ... 

Madhpur. 

29 



527 

37 

SultanpuT 


Sultanpur 


Sunday and Wednesday 

nissa 11. 

30 



513 

III. D. 

137 

Sonahi 

... 

Sonahi 


Monday and Thursday 

Hissa 9. 

31 



620 

11. J. 

73 

Kausa Patti 

... 

Gajadhar Ganj 


Monday and Friday 

Mufrid. 

32 


l 

611 

IV. D. 

192 

Karanpur Kbuji 


Bitla Ganj 


Tuesday and Friday 

Dalippur. 

33 



619 

III T> _ 
i ' 5 0 to 161 

KandhaiJMadbpur 


Hanuman Ganj 


Ditto 

Madhpur, 

34 



641 

1TI D 

166 

Kliandaur 

... 

K handaur 


Sunday and Wednesday 

Ditto. 

35 



65!) 

IV. J 

105 

Kaneora Pura Klmihali 

Kaneora 


Ditto 

Raepur Bichhur. 

36 



677 

TV. D 

Gopalpur 


Gopalpur 


Saturday and Monday ... ■ 

Hissa 11. 





2fP 2t0 






37 



690 

HI D 

Goudal Patti 

... 

Amar Garb 

... 

Friday and Mouday 

Ditto. 

38 



741 

TV. D 

g**«j 

Maudura 

»» 

Rani Ganj 


Sunday and Thursday 

Madhpur. 

39 



749 

_TV .r 
" 12* 

Mauiir KUas 

... 

Adhar Ganj 


Monday and Thursday 

Adhar Ganj. 

40 | 



446 

Ill.D 

Ui 

Ramganj 

... 

Ram Ganj Dhaurahra 

... 

Friday and Mouday 

Hissa 9, 
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Appendix VI. —List of Principal Markets —(continued). 






U 





4-> 

Ui 

-*5 


u 

M 

a 



L° 

M 

"5b 




ge 


Name of village, 

a 

3 

'So 

rt 

P 

cS 

to 

'r—> 77 

£ P 

CJ 

•gS 

* I- 

<D 

■3 

3 

P fl 

£ 3 


m 

H 

Oh 

C3 

O 0 


41 

Patti. 

Patti, 

, 633 

IV. D. 

Kmnhia 


conoid. 

ooncln 


Ii»5. 

_III._ 

~7 


42 


( 

2 

Antu 

43 



9 

I. 

T 

Ajgara 

44 



25 

1 . 

I- 

Idalpur 

45 



43 

11 . 

Bahlolpur 

46 



95 

1 

49 

Bhualpur Dayanpur 

47 



113 

III. 

Bliuindaha 





64. 5*, 5tf 

48 



122 

1% 

6U* ft) 

Bela Ghat 

49 



153 

mil 

Purab Gaon 





7o, ao 


60 



171 

T - 

70 

Pura Khu,ai 

61 



185 

IT. 

PartabgarU 





2d to 0(J 

52 



243 

III. 

Jithwora 

53 


J3 

297 

ii l 

53 

Dili Melidi 

54 


E 

335 

III. 

: Kighee 



>- 


Itil 

55 


361 

I 

Salima 



pi 

Pi 

"TsofToo 


56 

A 


369 

IV. 

Sindhaur 

U 

rf 


7l, 7- 74 & H8 

57 

ji? 


383 

_III 

)8tf 

Sarae Naliar Rae 

68 

t, 



1. 


sS 

Ch 


385 

108 

Sarae Bliopat 

69 



395 

_ nr. 

£»•/ 

Sundarpur 

60 



402 

_ 1 

173 

Siijakliar 

61 



497 

I. 

1 517 

Kliampur 

62 



526 

1 *• 

Garwara 





2 <32 233 


63 



534 

I. 

Gonda 


! 



2:36 


64 



544 

I. 

211 

Golhipur 

65 



573 

I. 

261 

Mandhata 

66 



602 

HI. 

Newari 







67 


l 

38CA 

IIT. 

Chetpal Garb 





1 209 

68 


/ 

l 

9 

[■ —Ik _ 

1 

Umrar 

69 

i 


12 

IT. 

3 

Bubupur 

70 

71 

1 

!•< 

7 

36 

42 

J,=U 

1 1 

' Rajapur 

Raima Lai Gauj 

72 

t 

1 

53 

_IV._ 

Kunbhi Diba 

73 ' 




3 


I 

, 1 

20 

TU. 

2 

Bhawani Ganj Kota 

74 


M V 
§ ' 

72 

HI._ 

Dlian Garb 



to ' 


10 imd 13 


75 


c 

3 1 

74 

V, 

Dhingwas Khas 



- / 


17 

76 

w 

a 

W 

r 

.82 

TV. 

1 

Rae Garh 

77 

( 

13 

VII. 

<3 

Aidha 

78 

1 


49 

VI 

9 

T. 

9 

Bliadri 

79 


1) 

77 

Tajpur 

SO 

) 

f 

85 

II. 

1H 

Jalalpur Baron 


Name of market. 

Days of bazar. 

Name of taluqa, 

Couit Ganj 

Saturday and Tuesday 


Bissa 1], 

Antu 

Sund.iy and Thursday 


Antu. 

Rani Ganj 

Saturday and Tuesday 

•»* 

Bahlolpur, 

Madho Ganj 

Sunday and Wednesday 


Mufrid. 

Saldli Ganj 

Monday and Friday 


Bahlolpur. 

Katra Medni Ganj ... 

Monday and Thursday 


Domipur. 

Pirtbi Gauj 

Monday and Friday 


Pirthi Ganj. 

Me Andrew Ganj 

Sunday and Wednesday 


Taraul. 

Katbawar 

Monday and Thursday 


Ditto. 

Hanuinan Ganj 

Sunday and Thursday 

... 

Domipur. 

Partabgarli 

Monday and Friday 

*• 

Taraul. 

Bisbunath Ganj 

Ditto 

... 

Domipur. 

Babu Ganj 

Saturday and Tuesday 

... 

Dandi Kaclih 

Dsrahi Bazar ... 

Ditto 


Sujakliar. 

Bisliunath Ganj 

Tuesday and Friday 


Mufrid. 

Sliumaher Ganj 

Saturday and Thursday 


Taraul 

Sarae Naliar Ilae ... 

Sunday and Wednesday 


Domipur. 

Katra Gulab Singh ... 

Monday and Friday 


Taraul. 

Shiva Ganj ... 

Sunday and Wednesday 

... 

Dandi Kachh. 

Laclnni Ganj 

Monday and Friday 


Sujakbar. 

Khempur ... 

Sunday and Thursday 


Domipur. 

Garwara 

Saturday and Wednesday 


Ditto, 

Gonda 

I it(o 


Mufrid. 

Golhipur 

Ditto 


Taraul. 

Mandhata 

Sunday ami Thursday 

... 

Nurpur. 

Lokapur ... 

Sunday and Tuesday 


Taraul. 

Chetpal Garh ... 

Monday and Friday 


Nurpur. 

Umrar 

Saturday and Tuesday 


Mufrid. 

Captain Ganj 

Sunday and Thursday 


Tiloi. 

Kajapur 

Monday and Friday 


Rajapur, 

Rabua Lai Ganj ... 

Tuesday and Saturday 


Tiloi. 

Knnbhi 

Sunday and Thursday 


Mufrid. 

Bhawani Ganj 

Monday and Friday 


Dhingwas. 

Ansan Ganj 

Saturday and Tuesday 


DhaDgarh. 

Dhingwas ... 

Monday and Friday 

... 

Dhingwas. 

Ablad Ganj 

Sunday and Thursday 

... 

Ditto. 

Lachmi Ganj ... 

Monday and Friday 


Bliadri. 

Jihad ri 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

Laehhmi Ganj ... 

Saturday and Wednosday 

... 

Tajpur. 

Jalalpur 

Tuesday and Saturday 

• M 

Bliadri. 
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Appendix 11 .— List of Principal Markets—(mnMoA). 



81 1 
82 

83 

84 

85 


87 


89 
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Name of market. 
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Diler Ganj ... 

Dahiawan „ 
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Rajapur 

Rajapur 

Sabal Garb 

Derwa 


Sia 
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21 
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:*» 
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i* 

0 

3 

Q 

O 

I 
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luesday and Saturday 
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Monday and Friday 

Dahiawan. 

Tuesday and Friday 
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Sanday and Thursday 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Wednesday ,„ 

Dahiawan. 
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Ofthefourmahili 
of Kundrajit. 
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Mnfrid. 

1 Sunday and Tburiday ■ 

Rampnr, 

| 

, Tuesday and Friday >.. 
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Abdul Wahid 
Khan. 

Saturday and Wednesday 
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Monday and F riday 
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Sunday and Thursday 

Abdul Wahid 
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Ditto 

Pareyawan, 
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Saturday and Tuesday ,., 
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Friday ami Monday 

Rampur. 

Saturday and Tuesday 

Ditto* 
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| Sunday and Thursday 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday 
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Saturday and Wednesday ... 

Rampur, 


C. E. CRAWFORD, 
Settlement Officer. 
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Appendix'VII (a )— List of Indigo Factories. 
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C. E. CBAWFOBD, 

Sitilment Officer, 
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Appendii VII ( b)—List of Sugarcane factories. 
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C. E, CBA.WFOBD, 

Settlement Officer: 








Apppendix VIII_ Statement of proprietary mutations under orders of Civil and Revenue Courts, or by private transfer consequent on sale , or 

mortgage, &e. 
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Appendix VIII .—Statement of proprietary mutations under orders of Civil and Revenue Courts , or by private transfer consequent on sale, 

mortgage, &c. —(continued). 
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Appendix XX. Statement showing Area } Rental and Rent-rate of Tiloi estate as compared with the rest of pargana Ateha —(concluded). 
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Appendix X .—Abstract Register showing final and progressive jamas with percentages of increase on 

each estate in the Partdbgarh District, 



Number of 
tnuhal in 
each estate. 


Name of taluqa or estate. 


Current jama. 



Proposed jama for— 


First Second 
five years, five years. 


Percentage of increase over 
current jama. 


Remaining 
period of 
settlement. 

Of 

column 

6 . 

Of 

column 

7. 

Of 

column 

8 . 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Rae Madlio Par- 
shad Singh of 
AdharGanj. 


Khalsa ... 127 

Sub-settled ... G 

Guzara ... 1 

Perpetually leased, 1 


Paboaita Patti. 

Talngddri Estate. 

I Rs. a. p. 
50,482 10 6 
1,875 0 0 
725 0 

175 0 0 


2 Rudr P a r t a b 1 Khalsa 

Singh of Uraia ' Sub-settled 
Dili. c Perpetually leased, 


D i w a n Kan 
Bijai Bahadur 
Siugh of patti 
Saifabad H-ll. 


Diwan Indrpal 
Singh of patti 
Saifabad, II-9. 


MliBhtarika, H. 9 
and 11. 


Thaknrain Sultan' 
Kuar. 


Khalsa ... 

Sub-settled Sonpura 
Other sub-settled, 
Perpetually leused, 


Khalsa 

Sub-8ettled Sonpura 
Other sub-settled, 
Perpetually leased, 


Khalsa 

Sub-settled (Son¬ 
pura). 

Other sub-settled... 
Perpetually leased, 


Khalsa 

Sub-settled 

Guzara 

Perpetually leased, 


1 | 51,625 0 0 

1 


Sliamlat Thalrurain) Sultan Kuar and 
Sheikh Kifait-nl-lah. 

Tbakurain P>alraj f Khalsa 
Kuar of Rae- < Sub-settled 
pur Bichhur. (. Guzara ... 


9 Bindeshri Bakhsh (' Khalsa 
Siugh of Madh-j 
pur. (.[Guzara 


12 C li a u h a r j a C 
Bakhsh Singh 5 
of Madhpur. ( 


Total 

Khalsa 

Guzara 

Total 


13 Muahtarika Cbauharja Bakhsh Singh 

and Parsidh Narain Singh. 

14 Shankar Bakhsh ( Khalsa 

Singh of 5 
Madhpur. ( Guzara 



2 17,005 4 2 



3,122 5 0 


25-91 33-09 


2811 2811 

33-13 48-82 

46-23 65 09 


25-98 I 34-47 | 46-00 


Remarks. 
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Appendix X.— Abstract Register showing final and progressive jamas with percentages of increase on each 

estate in the Partdbgarh District —(continued). 


Serial Dumber. 

Naino of taluqa or estate. 

Number of 
mahils in 
each estate. 

Current jama. 

Proposed jama for— 

Percentage, of increase over 
current jama. 

Whole. 

U 

It 

£U 

First five 
yea i*8. 

Second 
five years. 

Remaining 
poriod of 
settlement. 

Of 

column 

6. 

Of 

column 

7. 

Of 

column 

8. 

1 

2 

8 


6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 






Pabqana Patti- 

(continued), 












Ha. 

a. 

P- 







1C 

Thakurain Snbh- ( 

K balsa 

... 

19 


3,135 

6 

0 

3,950 

4,206 

4,560 

2600 

3413 

45-45 


«aj Kuar of J 















Madhpur. t 

Guzara 

... 

1 

... 

28 

7 

0 

35 

40 

45 

EM 

42-86 

0071 



Total 

... 

20 

... 

3,103 

13 

0 

3,985 

4,245 

4,005 

25-95 

3417 

45-54 

10 

Cdit N a r a i n f 

K balsa 


20 

1 

3,189 

0 

0 

4,016 

4,220 

4,551 

26 91 

3251 

4271 

) 

Singh of 5 

Guzara 

... 

1 


18 

4 

0 

26 

25 

25 

88-89 

38 89 

3889 


Mado pur. (. 

Perpetually leased. 

1 

... 

66 

0 

0 

90 

135 


38-46 

107 09 

161-54 



Total 

1 

••• 

28 

1 

8,272 

5 

0 

4,131 

4,886 

4,746 

26-56 

34-05 j 

46-05 

11 

Mushtarjka Madhpor (all tul-tetiled), j 

9 

1 

2.554 

0 

0 

3 885 

3,826 

4.365 

32-54 

49-76 

70 91 

1C 

Si11 a Bakbsh ( 

Khmlsa 

... 

12 

< M 

1,601 

1 

6 

2,020 

2,228 

2,548 

2617 

3916 

59-15 


Singh of 7 

Guzara 


8 


578 

[4 

0 

715 

775 

820 

2349 

38-85 

41-62 


Madhpur. (. 

Perpetually leased. 

1 

... 

90 

0 

0 

1)5 

120 

120 

27"33 

33-33 

33-38 



Total 


21 


2,270 

0 

0 

2,850 

3,123 

3,488 

25-55 

3768 

63 60 

19 

Raghonath Singh 


... 

16 


4,185 

0 

0 

5,270 

5,925 

6,885 

2593 

41-68 

64-52 

18 

Kani Dbarainraj Kuar 

... 

ir. 

... 

5,800 

0 

0 

7,310 

7,630 

7,835 

26 03 

31-56 

35-09 

17 

Baa Jaeatpal j 

Khalsa 

... 

18 


8,120 

0 

0 

10,230 

10,906 

11,995 

25 99 

3503 

47-72 


Singh. t 

Perpetually leased, 

l 

i 


165 

0 

0 

210 

255 

300 

27-27 

54-55 

81-82 



Total 

«•« 

19 ] 


8,285 

0 

0 

10,440 

11,210 

12,295 

26-01 

35-24 

48-40 

20 

Baja P a r t a b f 

K hal9a 

... 

10 

.. 

1,921 

6 

3 

2,420 

2,570 

2,795 

25-97 

33-78 

45-49 


Bahadur Singh. \ 

Perpetually leased, 

1 


43 

8 

0 

55 

05 

80 

25 00 

47-73 

81-82 



Total 

... 

11 


1,964 14 

3 

2,475 

2,635 

2,875 

25 96 


46-31 

23 

Lal B* h a d u r f 

K balsa 


6 

... 

2,040 

0 

0 

2,570 



25-98 

32-35 

89-21 


Singh. t 

Guzara 

... 

1 

... 

100 

0 

0 

125 



25 00 

85 00 

60-00 



Total 


7 


2,140 

0 

0 

2,61)5 

. 

2,835 


25-93 

82-48 

39-72 

22 

Thakurain Jaip&l K 

lar ... 

• a. 

10 


3,518 

0 

0 

4,430 

4,650 

4,870 

26 92 

3218 

38-43 

24 

Rae Madho Prasad 

Singh and 

Kani 

6 

• »• 

7-9 

4 

0 

915 

1,010 

1,105 

2617 

34-85 

4753 


Dharamraj Kuar. 














28 

BiahuuatU Singh and Thakuraiu Sultan 

1 

... 

525 

0 

0 

660 

700 

780 

25 71 

33 33 

48 67 


Kuar. 














20 

Bae Madbo Pra- b 















sad and Ra ja f 

K balsa 


1 

... 

348 

12 

0 

410 

465 

490 

26 07 

33-24 



Partab Baba- t 

Perpetually leased, 

1 


126 

0 

0 

ICO 

180 

225 


42-86 

78-67 


dur Singb. ) 
















Total 

... 

2 


474 12 

0 

600 

645 

715 

26-32 

35 79 

50 53 

26 

Jagannatb Bakhsb 

Singh ... 

••• 

6 


307 

4 

3 

386 

410 

410 

25-11 

33-55 

43 32 

21 

Bisbunath S'uigh 















and Harshan- ( 

Khalsa 

... 

9 


2,083 

8 

0 

2,835 

2,990 

8,490 


43 48 

67-47 


kar B a k h t h C 

Sub-settled 

... 

2 


247 

8 

0 

305 

340 

435 

23-48 

37 05 

7540 


Singh. ) 
















Total 


11 

... 

2,331 

0 

0 

2,940 

3,330 

3,926 

26-13 

43-97 

68-88 

86 

Shamsher Bahadur 

Singh 


1 


70 

0 

0 

80 

80 

80 

14-29 

14-29 

14-29 

81 

Hij«i Bahadur Singh ... 

... 

1 


350 

0 

0 

440 

600 

585 

25-71 

42-86 


84 

Raghonath Singh 

... 


1 

... 

90 

0 

0 

lio 

110 

110 

22-22 

22 22 

22-22 

38 

Tbakurain Dilraj Kuar ... 


1 

... 

92 

0 

0 

115 

126 

125 

2500 

35-87 

86 87 

80 

Sartai Kuar ... 


• a. 

1 

... 

60 

0 

0 

60 

00 

60 

20 00 

20-00 


87 

1 Babu Jang Bahadur Singh 


1 

... 

60 

0 

0 

60 

00 

60 

20"o0 

20-00 


80 

1 Mahadeo Singh 

... 


1 

... 

750 

0 

0 

950 

1,000 

1,030 

26-67 

33-83 

87-33 

27 

Parsldh Narain Singh 

... 

2 

... 

883 

12 

9 

400 

520 

620 

26-37 

42-86 

7033 

32 

8 abn Uisbethar Bakbsh Singb 


1 


250 

0 

0 

315 

360 

410 

26-00 

4400 

■Sfct 

29 

Babu Kishunp.1 Singb 


1 

... 

825 

0 

0 

1,040 

1,100 

1,190 

26 06 

33 S3 

4424 


Total taluqdiri 

... 

860 

G 

2,66,726 

2 

2 

3,34,417 

3,54,898 

3,76,498 

25-38 

33 06 

41-16 


23a 


Remark*, 
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Appendix X.— Abstract Register showing final and progressive jamas -with percentages of increase on each 


estate in the Partdbgark District —(continued). 


Name of taluqa or estate 

Number of 
mahili in 
each estate 

Current jama. 

Proposed jama for— 

—gji'IM 

A 

*3 

•a 

Es 

t. 

2 

First five 
years. 

Second 
five year.. 

Remaining 
period of 
settlement. 

Of 

column 

0. 



2 

s 

B 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 






Ifv/rid iittates. 











He. 

a. 

P- 







S a r j a Prasad 

( Khalta 



•t. 

3,330 

0 

o 

4,200 

4,440 

4,510 

26T2 

3883 

35-44 

and K a n n u 

\ 













Mat. 

( Sub-tcttlrf 

••• 


... 

820 

0 

0 

550 

350 

360 

9-88 

9*38 

9-88 


Total 


6 

... 

3,660 

0 

0 

4,550 

4,790 

4,860 

24 66 

ESI 

33-15 

Sheikh Klfayat> 

( Khalta 

... 

■ 

... 

528 12 

0 

665 

720 

805 

25*71 

36-11 

62-17 

ul-lah. 

t Sub-iettled 

• •• 

m 

... 

580 

0 

0 

730 

770 

810 

25-86 

32 76 

89-66 


Total 


5 

... 

1,108 12 

0 

1,396 

1,490 

1,615 


■39 

BJEI] 

Bam Nath and 

f Khalta 


4 

... 

630 

0 

0 

790 

840 

880 

2540 

33-83 

3968 

Basdco. 

\ Perpetually leased, 

1 


60 

0 

0 

05 

75 

85 

80-00 

50-00 

70-0i) 


Total 

... 

m 

... 

080 

0 

0 

855 

mmm 

' 

25*74 

34-56 

4191 

Kalka Singh ... 

ik* 


B 

... 

055 

0 

0 

1,160 

1)160 

i,160 

21-47 

21-47 

21-47 

Bacbu Singh ... 


... 

3 

... 

885 

0 

0 

1,115 

1,180 

1,235 

25-99 

8883 

89-66 


( Khalta 

lt , 

2 

••• 

205 

0 

0 

255 

265 

265 

24 39 

29-27 

29-27 

Debt Singh ... 

{ Perpetually leaded, 

1 


14 

0 

0 

18 

20 

20 

28-57 

42-86 

4286 


Total 

... 

- 

3 

... 

219 

0 

0 

273 

285 

285 

*m§ 

8014 

30*14 

Nibar Singh ... 



2 

... 

1,305 

0 

0 

1,770 

1,770 

1,770 

26-8S 

26-88 

26-88 

Gajndbar Sineh 


... 

2 

... 

420 

0 

0 

530 

570 

626 

26 19 

■S8 09 

48-81 

Narayan Singh 

lit 

... 

2 


205 

0 

0 


390 

420 

25-42 


42 88 

Rain Sewak ... 

tie 


2 


330 

0 

0 

415 

435 

435 

25-76 

31 82 

31 82 

Gauga Din Singh 

tta 

... 

2 

... 

005 

0 

0 

835 

930 

1,060 

25 56 

89-86 

59 40 

Gajadhar Singh 

at t 

f •» 

2 

... 

550 

0 

0 

090 

7)0 

710 

25-45 

29 09 

29 09 

Chauharja Bakhsh 

( Khalta 

... 

1 

••• 

1,300 

0 

0 

1,640 

1,680 

1,680 

26-15 

29-28 

2923 

S1 n g h , &c. 

(. Bub-aetlled 

... 

1 

... 

700 

0 

0 

870 

870 

870 

24-29 

24-29 

2429 


Total 

... 

2 


2,000 

0 

0 

2,510 

2,550 

2,550 

26 50 


■39 

Shamaher Bahadur Singh 


2 

... 

204 

0 

0 

370 

400 

mmm 



44-66 

Jubrai Singh ... 

... 

eet 

2 

... 

227 

0 

0 

285 

295 

HEp-ll 


2996 

29 96 

BhaRWEn Bakhsh Singh ..a 

... 

2 

... 

228 

0 

0 

285 

290 

■ 3 


2719 

27*19 

Sheoratan Singh 

... 


a 

... 

227 

0 

0 

285 

290 

290 

25-55 

27-75 

27*75 

Beni Bahadur Singh ... 


2 

... 

274 

0 

0 

325 

825 

EB 

18-61 

1861 

1861 

Chauharja Singh 

... 


2 

... 

C75 

0 

0 

850 

900 

jyife. /hB 

26-93 

33 83 

36 30 

Shamlat of the above ... 

... 

1 

... 

... 



14 

14 

Afmll 




Total, Mnfrid Batates 

til 

63 

... 

15,077 12 

0 

18,882 

19)689 

20.249 

25 23 

80 58 

84-29 

Total, tingle mufrid tnahdl. 

t*. 

135 

... 

24,717 

D 

9 


33,170 

35,974 

24-23 

34 20 

45-54 

Total Pargana 

Revenue paying) 

... 

1,018 

6 


14 

E 


4,07,757 

4,32,721 

25 28 

3803 

4117 

Ifuift (revenoe-free) mahil 

... 

1 

... 

175 

0 

0 

220 

220 . 

220 

25 71 

25-71 

25*71 


Total Pargana 

D 


6 

3,0(5,095 

14 

0 

8,84,226 


432,941 

25 29 

2203 

KB 





PlKOXSA PaBTABOAKH. 





f 


( Khalta 

... 


1 

26,271 

14 

4 

33,828 

36,431 


*8-70 

88-67 

38-81 

Baja Partab Ba- 

j Sub-settled 


49 

1 


7 

m 

23,615 

23,065 

28,955 

16-44 

18-12 

18-12 

hadur Singh. 

1 Uuder-Guiara 


16 

... 

8,371 

8 

8 

10,515 

11,245 

11,375 

25-60 

34-33 

85-89 


V Perpetually leaaed, 

23 

••• 


0 

H 


13,555 


29 53 

47-18 

49-73 


Total 

... 

169 

1 

64,133 

14 

0 

79,888 

85,186 

85,590 

24-56 

32 83 

38*45 


( Khalta 


1 

£> 


2 

6 

14,160 

14,160 

14,160 

81 SO 

81-86 

31*36 

Baba Bhaifon 

J Snb-tettled 


mm 

■i 

13,995 15 

8 

16,364 

16.769' 

16,839 

16-85 

19-81 

M li j 111 

Bakhfh Singh. 

C Perpetually leased^ 

■ 


3,464 

6 

6 

4,435 

4,435 

4,439 

27-99 

27-99 

27*92 


Total 

••• 

n 

6 

28,239 

8 

8 

34,949 

35,364 

35,434 

23-76 

25-26 

25*47 


Remarke. 
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Appendix X..—Abstract Register showing final and progressive jamas with percentages of increase on each. 

estate in the Parttibgarh District— (continued). 


Name of taluqa or estate. 


Babu Jagmohan 
Birifth 


Tliakuraln Sukh- 
raj Kuar. 


Babu ITardat 
Hidgb, 


X\i»lsa 

Sub-settled ... 
Utidor Gurara ... 
IVpetually leased, 


Klinlsa 
Sub-settled 
Under Guram ... 
Perpetually leased. 


Klialsa ... 

Sub settled 
Perpetually leased, 


Babu Dan Baba- ( g,I“»etlled ... 

due Pal Sing.,. [ loMed , 

Total 

Baba Uajrang Bahadur Sir&h 
B a j a ’Chhiupal ( Kbalaa ... 

Singlr. Sub-settled ... 


Jagat Bahadur 
Singh 


Total 
< Kbalsa 

{ Perpetually leased, 
Total 


10 Bobuaiu Biranj Kuar &c.... 

11 Baja Partab Bahadur Si ugh and Kalu 

Singh. 

12 Baja Partab Bahadur Singb and Ham 

Narain Singh. 

13 Babu Surajpal Singh ... ... 

14 Baja Partab Bahadur Singh and Ban. 

dhir Singh. 

15 Babuain Biranj Kuar and Sbeo Bskhsh 

Singh. 

16 Baja Partab Bahudur Singh and Baij 

Nath Singh. 

Baja Partab Ba- 
hadur Singb ( Khalia 
and Bhairon C Sub settled 
Baksh Singh. / 


Total 

Totil Taluqdiri 


Sheikh AiiAsgal.j 



Remarks. 
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Appendix X.— Abstract Register showing 


f — 


estate in the Partdbgarh District —(continued). 


£ 

£ 

B 

§ 

IS 

'f-i 

& 

Name of taluqa or estate. 

K.nmber of 
mahals in 
et*nh estate. 

Current jama. 

Proposed jama for— 

Percentage of increase 
over current jama. 

Whole. 

(a 

e- 

First 8ve 
years. 

Second 
five years. 

Remaining 
period of 
settlement. 

Of 

column 

6. 

Of 

column 

7. 

Of 

column 

8. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

■ 

8 

i 

9 

10 

11 




Mvfrtd £stalc*r- 

(eontinned). 


i 








Ks. 

a. 

P* 



■ 





Ali Raza and ( Kh&laa 

7 

... 

1,207 

8 

0 

1,530 



26-66 

26-66 

26-66 


other*. ( Sub-settled 

1 

... 

170 

0 

0 

180 


■H 

688 

6-88 

5-88 


Total 

8 

m 

1,377 

8 

0 

1,710 

1,710 

1,710 

24-07 

24 07 

24 07 

20 

Randhir Singh ... 

K 


1,411 

9 

0 

1,830 

1.955 

1,955 

29-60 

38 48 

38-46 

21 

Bhagwan Singh 

8 

... 

4,790 

0 

0 

6,010 


6,010 

25 46 

25 46 

25 46 

22 

Ban Bahadur Singh ... ... 

7 

t _ 

1,570 

0 

0 

1,985 

1,985 

1,985 

27-07 

2'-07 

27 07 

23 

Jokhu Singh ... 

7 

... 

3,570 

0 

0 

2,040 

2,185 

2,185 

29-94 

3917 

39-17 

24 

Asaf All Khan 

7 

... 

1,905 

0 

0 

2,480 

2.820 

2,820 

3018 

48-03 

48*03 

25 

Sangram Singh 

7 

..» 

2,215 

0 

0 

2,575 

2,575 

2,575 

16-25 

16-25 

10-25 

26 

Ram Parshad ... 

8 


1,373 

0 

0 

1,635 

1,685 

1,635 

1908 

19 08 

19*08 

27 

Jado Nath Singh 

o 

... 

702 

0 

0 

835 

835 

835 

1895 

18 95 

18-95 

28 

Sitla Bakbsh Singh 

8 


2,450 

0 

0 

2,910 

2,910 

2,910 

18-78 

lv78 

18-78 

29 

Bahu Radha Nath 

6 

... 

1,077 

0 

0 

1,440 

1,800 

2,128 

33 70 

6713 

97-59 

80 

Nanku Singh... 

8 

... 

541 

15 

0 

685 

635 

685 

26-38 

26-38 

26*38 

8L 

Ajodhfya Singh 

5 

( 

950 

0 

0 

1,065 

1,065 

1,065 

12-11 

1211 

12-11 

32 

llanuman Siugli ... 

5 

... * 

612 

0 

0 

645 

645 

645 

25-98 

25 98 

25-98 

33 

Kandhai Singh 

4 


552 

1 

0 

715 

715 

715 

29-63 

29-53 

29*53 

34 

Bhagwan Singh 

4 

. „. 

463 

13 

0 

GOO 

675 

675 

29-31 

45*47 

45-47 

86 

Sheo (ihulum... 

4 


1,250 

0 

0 



1,540 

23-20 

23-20 

28-20 

36 

Ch.uhari. Singh 

4 

... 

280 

0 

0 

361 

446 

44*) 

28-93 

59-29 

59-29 

87 

Mftdho Ram ... 

4 


471 

13 

0 

615 

750 

785 

30-30 

58-90 

66-31 

38 

Dwarka Prasad, { ^hala* , 

1 

... 

135 

0 

0 

175 

185 

185 

29-63 

37-04 

37-04 


’ t Sub-settled 

2 


500 

0 

0 


590 

590 

18-00 

18-00 

1800 


Total 

3 


685 

0 

0 

765 

775 

775 

20-47 

22-05 

2205 

89 

Kandhai Singh ... 

3 


661 

4 

0 

■MM 

848 

848 

28-29 

28 29 

28 29 

40 

Biaheshar Singh ... ... 

3 

... 

447 

0 

0 


650 

650 

2975 

45-41 

45 41 

41 

Jageshar Singh 

3 


298 

0 

0 


'160 

460 

30-87 

51-70 

64 79 

42 

Jagannath Singh 

3 

... 

785 

0 

0 


1,0.10 

1,010 

28-66 

28-66 

28 66 

43 

Kalu Singh ... 

3 


260 

5 

0 

330 

330 

330 

26-92 

26-92 

26-92 

44 

Sura] Bakhsh Singh ... 

3 


1,470 

0 

0 


2,085 

2,035 

29-93 

41-84 

41 84 

45 

Raw Adhin Gunj 

3 

... 

585 

0 

0 


940 

1.055 

29-91 


80 34 

46 

Sheo Itatan (all sub-settled) 

3 


1,520 

0 

0 


2,100 


34-87 

38-16 

39-47 

47 

Makhdum bakhsh 

3 


329 

8 

0 

395 

395 

395 

1970 

19-70 

19-70 

48 

Ram Parshad ... 

3 


235 

0 

0 

305 


350 

29*79 

4894 

4894 

49 

Hsrpal Singh.., 

3 


906 

0 

0 

1.055 

1,055 

1.055 

16-45 

1645 

16-45 

60 

Fateh Bahadur 

3 


830 

0 

0 


980 


18-07 

18-07 

18-07 

61 

Purga Parshad Ac., ... 

3 


1,297 

10 

0 


1.640 


26-35 

26-85 

26-35 

62 

Mutfsammat Sum era Kuar 

3 

r-i 

405 

0 

0 



620 

30 86 

5309 

63-09 

63 

Sri Nath Shukul 

2 


855 

0 

0 

1,140 


1,180 

33 33 

38 01 


64 

Bishesar Singh 

2 

r ,. 

420 

0 

0 

551) 


580 


3810 

3810 

65 

Ram Adhin Singh 

2 


70 

0 

0 

92 

92 

92 

31-43 

31 43 

3148 

66 

Dwarka Singh 

2 


210 

0 

0 

235 

235 

235 

1190 

11-90 

1190 

67 

Sit'.ft Bakhsh Singh 

2 

... 

414 

15 

0 

510 

660 


30-12 

34 94 

34*94 

68 

Sheo N&ndan Shukul ... 

2 


520 

0 

0 

720 

910 


38-46 

76-00 

111-64 

69 

Mussammat Upmani Knar 


a*. 

480 

0 

0 

620 


700 

29-17 

45 83 

45-83 

60 

Gajadhar 



830 

0 

0 

890 

390 


l818 

18-18 

18 18 

61 

Baldeo Singh 



144 

14 

0 

190 

190 

isMi 

31-03 



62 

Jageshar Singh 


... 

775 

0 

0 

3,1)00 


1,000 

29 03 

2903 


63 

Pyag Singh ... 



514 

11 

3 

670 

750 

750 

80 10 

45 63 

■JSfl 

64 

Data Din 

2 


340 

0 

0 

480 

620 

7G0 

4118 

82 35 

123-53 

65 

Mata Prasad ... 

2 


445 

0 

0 

680 

645 


30 34 

'14 94 

44-94 

66 

Dwarka Sing .. 

2 


650 

0 

0 

820 


820 

2616 

26 15 

2615 

67 

Ragbobar Singh 

2 


177 

8 

0 

210 

210 

210 

17 98 

17-98 

17 98 

68 

Mahabir Prasad 

2 


75 

0 

0 

85 

• 85 

85 

13-83 

13-33 

1333 

69 

Abdul Razzak 

2 


855 

0 

0 

1,120 

1,120 

1,120 

30-99 


30-99 

70 

Binda Singh ... 

2 


445 

0 

0 

550 

650 

550 

23-60 

23 60 

23-60 

71 

Jatish 

2 


695 

0 

0 

855 

855 

855 

23 02 

2302 

23-02 

72 

Parmoehar Bakhsh Singh... 

2 


970 

0 

0 

1,085 



11 86 

H-80 

11-86 

73 

Jokhu Singh ... 

2 


1,055 

0 

0 

1.370 

1,460 

1,460 

29 86 

88-39 

38-89 

74 

Sunt Prasad ... 

2 

... 

110 

0 

0 


155 

155 

27-27 

40-91 


76 

Babu Ram 

2 


835 

0 

0 

435 

435 

435 

29-86 

29-85 

29-86 

76 

Sarabjit Singh ... ... 

2 

... 

740 

0 

0 

840 

840 

840 

13-51 

13 51 

13 51 

77 

RudrMau 

2 


330 

0 

0 

430 

605 


30 30 

53 03 

6303 

78 

Janki ... f P t al8a , . 

1 


106 

0 

0 

130 



23 81 

2381 

23-81 


(. Sub-wittlod 

1 

... 

80 

0 

0 

105 



81 25 

81-25 

31-25 


Total 

2 

... 

185 

0 

0 

235 

235 

235 

27 03 

27-03 

27-03 


Remarks. 
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Appendix X.—Abstract Register showing final and progressive jamas with percentages of increase on each 
estate in the Part&bgarh District— ’(continued). 


Name of taluqa or estate. 

Number of 
mahals in 
each estate 


Proposed jama for— 

Percentage of increase 
over current jaiaa. 

© 

0 

A 

£ 

i 

S. 

Current jama 

first five 
years 

Second 
five years 

Remainin; 
period of 
settlement 

Of 

column 

6. 

Of 

column 

7. 

Of 

column 

8. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

r —- 

8 

9 

10 

U 

Drujpal Singh ... 

1 f nr nakhsh Singh ... 

Hnbdar Singh ... 

Dukhchor Singh 

Indrpal Singh ... 

Total Mnfrid Estates ... 

Single ... p Khilsa „. 

Mufrid ... i 

M»hil ( Soil settled 

Total 

Total Pargana (Revenue paying) ... 

MuSfi (Bevenne-fpee) Mahdla 

If anil Mahal. 

Total Pargana 

! SS- ■■■ 

( Perpetually leaned, 

Total ... | 

Thakur Balwaat ( Khilsa ... 1 

Singh ( Sab-aettlod ... j 

Total ... | 

T “ Si,i -f settled ::;i 

pat Singh. 1 p otpotail i yl<Med , 

Total 

Bahu Gangs Bahhsh Singh 

1 2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

il» 

frii Estates—[t 

Rs. a. p 

995 0 0 
705 0 0 
265 O 0 
700 0 0 
185 0 0 

ontinued). 

1,050 

865 

300 

911 

225 

1,050 

865 

300 

1,021 

225 

1,050 

865 

3uO 

1,021 

225 

5-53 
1307 
17 05 
30-14 
21-62 

6-53 
1307 
17-65 
45 86 
21-62 

5-63 

1307 

1765 

45-86 

21-62 

| 238 

... 

53,451 6 3 

66,887 

70,317 

i 71,145 

25-14 

31-56 

33'10 

113 

1 

• M 

27,421 8 8 

85 1 4 

34,160 

90 

35,660 

90 

35,735 

90 

24-58 

5-88 

30-05 

688 

30-82 

6-88 

114 

a at 

27,500 5 0 

84,250 

35,750 

35,825 

24-62 

29-97 

30-24 

823 

20 

2,64,484 3 2 

3,81,589 

3,49,607 

3,51,844 

25-37 

3218 

33-03 

4 

1 

•tl 

432 10 0 
0 0 0 

655 

430 

655 

430 

665 

430 

51-26 

51-26 

61-26 

828 

20 

2,64,916 13 2 

3,32.674 

3,50,692 

352,929 

25'58 

3238 

33-22 

23 

2 

*«• 

3 

2 

2 

P«am An 

21,020 15 0 
M78 8 0 
243 0 0 

HA. 

30,170 

17,42-8 

330 

30,170 

1742-8 

390 

30170 

1742-8 

390 

25-60 

17*32 

33*06 

25-60 

17-92 

33-06 

25-CO 

1792 

3306 

26 

4 

25,747 7 0 

82242-8 

32302-8 

32302.8 

25-23 

25-46 

25-46 

4 

1 

1 

2,640 1 9 
600 0 0 

3,270 

690 

-.—.— 

3,270 

690 

8,270 

690 

23-58 

15-00 

23-58 

1500 

23-58 

15-00 

4 

1 

3,246 1 9 

3,960 

3,960 

8,960 

22-00 

22-00 

22-00 

8 

1 

1 

... 

5,379 0 0 
450 0 0 
370 0 0 

6,830 

610 

600 

6,530 

G20 

610 

6,830 

620 

610 

26-98 

35-56 

83-14 

26-98 

37-78 

64-86 

26-98 

37-78 

64-86 

10 

... 

6,199 0 0 

7,940 

8,060 \ 8,060 

28-09 

3002 

30 02 

5 

... 

2,477 0 0 

3,023 

3,023 

3,023 

22-04 

22-04 

22-04 

Total Taluqdhri ... j 

1 

1 

Sheoratao Singh 

Oudh Bihari .„ { - 

44 

4 

8 

1 


37,669 8 9 

47165-S 

47345-8 ! 

47345-8 | 

25-21 

25-60 

25-69 

... 

Mu/rii ’Estate 

2,086 0 0 
1,634 9 0 
515 7 0 

i. | 

2,600 i 

1,845 1 
660 1 

2,600 

1,845 

660 

2,600 

1,845 

660 

24-64 

12-84 

28'16 

24-64 

12 84 
28-16 

24-64 

12-84 

28-16 

Total ... [ 

Sheoraj Singh 

4 

--1- 


2,150 0 0 

2,505 

2,505 

2,505 j 

16-51 

16-51 

16-51 

2 ! .. 

607 5 0 

770 

905 

905 J 

26-85 

49-09 

4909 

Total Mnfrid Estates 

10 i ... 

4,843 5 0 

5,875 

6,010 

6,010 1 

21-31 

24-10 

24-10 

Single Muf rid Mahals 

Total Pargana Revenue paying ... 

38 i ... 

15,801 9 3 

19,648 

20,403 

20,468 j 

2485 

29-12 

29 53 

90 . 6 

68,314 7 0 

12688-8 , 

73758-8 

76623'S 

24-65 

26-48 

26 00 

lltaifi (Revenue free) Mnliils 

5 

1 

148 8 0 

252-8 

252-8 

252-8 

70-27 

70-27 

70-27 

Total Pargan* ... 

1 

95 | 

6 

58,462 15 0 

72,941 

74,011 

74,076 

2476 

26-59 

26-70 


24a 


Remarks, 




Serial n it inter. 
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Appendix X. —Abstract Register Showing'final and 'progressive jamas with percentages of increase on each 

estate in the Part&bgarh District —(continued). 


Number of 
militate in 
eaclt estate. 


Proposed jama for—■ 


Percentage of increase over 
current jama. 


Name of taluqa or estate; 


Current junta. 


8 4 


Khalsa 

1 65 

Sub-settled ... 

18 

Under G unarm ... 

3 

Total 

86 

Khalsa 

25 

Subteettlod 

1 

Under Guaara ... 

2 

Total ... 

28 

Khalsa 

18 

Sub-settled 

1 

Under Guzara. ... 

1 

Total 

20 


4 ' Shamlat of No.. ( Perpetually teased, 
8 and 3. ( Sub-settled 

Total, 

6 Rao Sau&bjit Singh 

■ Total Taluqdari 


8 Pandit Ram Ratan and others 
7 Pandit Ram Ratan 

Total Estates 

Single Mufrid Mahals 

Total Pargana Revenue paying 

MuSft (Revenue free) Mahals 

Total Pargana. 


1 Rae Sarabjit 
Singh. 


Khalsa 
Sub-settled 
Perpetually leased, 
Life contract 
Under Guzara 


2 Lai Chhatarpal Singh, Khalsa 

S LalChandarPal. ( penally leased) 
Singh. £ Under G naira ,,, 

Total 


ghobans Kuan ( Perpetually biased, 


Pabgana Dhin&was. 
Rs. a, p. 

3 32,037 2 4 

3 7,820 4 2 

1,600 0 0 

3 41,457 (> 11 

... 6,516 5 0 

... 39 5 (i 

... 494 8 0 

7,050 2 6 

5,29a 1 6 

30 10 6 

185 0 0 

5,505 12 0 

1,243 0 0 

1,730 5 3 

2,973 5 3 

400 a o 

3 57,386 10 8 

Mu ft id "Estates. 

460 0 01 

1,218 0 0 | 1 

1,678 0 0 

2,365 0 0 

3 (31,429 10 S 

1,570 0 0 

3 62,999 10 8 

Pargana Bbii 

4 58,105 12 3 

4 14,180 4 5 

299 13 G 

915 0 0 

555 0 0 

4 74,001 14 2 


9,936 6 1 
8,328 4 0 
162 8 0 
475 0 0 

.8,965 12 0 


8,899 6 2 
210 0 0 


9,109 6 2 
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Appendix X. —Abst ract Register shotting final and progressive jamas with percentages of increase on each 

Estate in the Eartdbgark Disirici--(continued). 





Number of 
mabals in 
each estate. 




Proposed jama for— 

Percentage of increase over 
curront jama. 

£ 

1 

"Name of talnna or estate. 



Current iama. 




Of 

column 

6 . 



S 

a 

a 

g 








First 

five years. 

Second 
five years. 

Remaining 
period of 
settlement. 

Of 

column 

7. 

Of 

column 

8 . 

■i 














i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 





PAKGA-VA Bjsuar 

—( concluded ). 











Rs. 

a. 

P‘ 







6 

Shamlat Taluqa 

Taj pur Kanti, and 

1 


206 

4 

0 

265 

315 

315 

28 64 

52-91 

52-91 


Shainspur Sub-settled. 












6 

Lai Raghoraj Singh Khalsa 

22 


7,665 

E 


9,968 

11,663 

11,663 

30-05 

6216 

5216 


Sliamlat T&llucja 
Kundrajit, 

Khalsa 

2 


650 



850 

915 

915 

30-77 

. 40-77 

40-77 

7 

Sub-settled 

9 


5,541 

o 


6,262 

6,207 

0,267 

1301 

13-10 

1310 


. Perpetually leased, 

8 


1,167 

0 


1,470 

1,570 

1,650 

25-96 

35-39 

41-39 



Total 

14 

••* 

7,358 

0 

0 

8,582 

8,752 

8,832 

16*63 

18-94 

20-03 

8 

Lai Sarah Dawan 
Singh. 

C Khalsa 

7 


3,660 

0 

0 

4,760 

5,315 

5 315 

30-06 

45-22 

45-22 

5 Sub-settled 

3 


715 

0 

0 

895 

920 

920 

25-17 

28 67 

28-67 


!, Under Guzara ... 

2 

... 

1,270 

0 

0 

1,650 

1,970 

2,020 

29-92 

55-12 

59-06 



Total 

12 

... 

5,645 

0 

0 

7 305 

8,205 

8,255 

29-42 

45-35 

. 46-23 

2 

Bahn Randhir 

r 













Singh under 

| Khalsa 

9 

1 

7,740 


0 



10,330 

29-97 

, 33-46 

33*46 


Court of 
Wards, 

| Sub-settled 

... 

1 

105 

0 

0 

140 

3 

140 

33-33 

33-33 

33-33 


Total 

9 

1 

7,845 

0 

0 

10,200 

10,470 

10,470 

30-02 

8346 

83-46 

10 

Raja Part ah 

f Khalsa 

6 


2,635 

0 

0 

3,410 

3,410 

3,410 

29-41 

29-41 

29-41 


Bahadur Singh. 

( Sub-settled 

m 

K ; 

2-18 

0 

0 

315 

370 

370 

29-63 

62-26 

62-26 



Total 

m 

■I 

2,878 

0 

0 

3,725 

3,760 

3,780 

29-43 

31-84 

3P34 

11 

Lai Sheo Partab Bahadur Singh, Khalsa, 

5 

... 

2,030 

0 

0 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

23 15 

23-16 

23T5 


Total taluqdiri 

233 

5 

1,35,700 10 

5 

167,445 

1,77,865 

1,78,125 

23*39 

31-07 

31-26 






Mufrid Estat 

es. 






12 

Jagannath Bakbsh Singh 

4 


625 

0 

0 

810 

825 

825 

29 60 

32-00 

32-00 

la 

Gunesh Bakhsh Singh ... ... 

4 

, o , 

625 

0 

0 

750 

750 

750 

2000 

20*00 

20-00 

14 

Hakim Ghulam Ali 

4 


654 

2 

5 

650 

1,030 

1,030 

29-97 

57*94 

57-94 

15 

Bhola Singh &c. 

. 

4 


1,730 

0 

0 

2,205 

2.205 

2,205 

27 40 

27-46 

27-46 

10 

Hakim Ghulam Ali and other a 

4 

. .. 

1,049 

8 

4 

1,360 

1,360 

1,380 

29 52 

31*13 

31-43 

17 

Matlmra Prasacl and others 

4 


502 

4 

5 

535 

535 

535 

6 57 

6*57 

6-57 

18 

Ihsau Huseu Mort 

( Khalsa 

2 

1 

1,805 

14 

10 

2,345 

2 890 

2,910 

29-84 

60*02 

61-13 


gaged to R a e 











Sarabjit Singh. 

^ Sub-settled 

... 

1 

35 

0 

0 

50 

70 

85 

42-80 

100-00 

142-86 

' 


Total 

2 

1 

1,840 .14 10 

2,395 

2,960 

2,995 

30-09 


n 

19 

Suraj Narain, &c. 


3 


1,410 

0 

0 

1,775 

1,775 

1,775 

25-80 

25-89 

25-89 

20 

Saiyad Husen ,. 

... 

2 


245 

0 

0 

320 

380 

380 

30*31 

55TO 

55-10 

21 

Bajrang Bali ... 

... 



220 

0 

0 

285 

305 

305 

i'9 55 

38-64 

38-64 

22 

Gulab Singt, &c. 




2,265 

0 

0 

2,525 

2,525 

2,525 

11-48 

11-48 

11-48 

23 

Sulamat-ul-lah 




279 

5 

10 

365 

425 

425 

30-82 

52 33 

52-33 


Total, Mufrid Estates 

37 

1 

11,416 

3 

10 

14,175 

15,095 

15,130 

23-84 

KB 

KB! 


Singlo Mufrid 

Khalsa 

32 


8,200 

8 

7 

10,493 

10,961 

10,988 

£7'95 

33-65 

33-98 


Mahals. 

Sub-sottled 

1 


405 

0 

0 

550 

550 

550 

18-28 

18-28 

18-28 



Total 

33 

... 

8,005 

8 

7 

11,043 

11,511 

11,538 

27-43 

3282 

3314 


Total, Pargana (Revenue-paying) ... 

303 

6 

1,55,812 

6 

10 

1,92,(.'63 

2,04,471 

2.04,793 

23 65 

31-23 

31-44 


Mu4fl (Revenue-free) Mahals- 

14 


2,545 

0 

0 

4,065 

4,065 

4,065 

59-72 

59-72 

59-72 


Jiazdl Mahal ... - 

t«4 

1 





3 

3 

3 



... 


Kachhar Mahals 

... 

3 


289 

0 

0 

454 

454. 

454 

57 09 

57'09 

57 09 


Total Pargana 

321 

6 

1,58,646 

6 

10 

1,97,185 

2,08,993 

2,09,315 

24-29 

31-73 

31-93 






3 aegana Manik 

PUE, 







( 

Khalsa 

17 

2 

13,455 

0 

11 

18,540 

18,790 


37-79 

3965 

53-10 

1 

Raja Rarnpal 

Sub-settled 

9 

2 

5,226 

0 

H 

0,7 SO 

7,510 

7,510 

29 73 

43-70 

43-70 


Singh. 

Ferpetually leased, 

10 


5,205 

0 

0 

6 810 

7,875 

)mEI 

2‘J-"34 

49-57 

53-05 



Under-Guzara ... 

8 

... 

4,245 

Q 

Hi 

5,360 

5,925 

5,925 

26-27 

39-58 

39-58 



Total 

44 

2 

28,191 

0 

0 

37,490 

40,100 

42,125 

32-99 

42*24 

49-43 


12 


Rawarifft,, 
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Appendix-X. — Abstract Register showing final and progressive jamas with percentages of increase on each 

estate in the Rartdbgarh District —(concluded). 


1 


Number of 
mahals in 
each estate. 


Proposed jama for— 

Percentage of increase over 
current jama. 

Is 

1 

g 

X 

Name of taluqa or estate. 

^2 

'o 

A 

fi 

Current jama. 

First 

five years. 

Second 
five yoais. 1 

Remaining 
period of 
settlement. 

B 


Of 

column 

8 . 



£ 

Ph 








l 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

D 

8 

9 

10 

11 




Pabgana Manikpub— (concluded). 










Rs. a. p, 







2 

Rae Sarabjit Singh, Khalea 

3 

... 

454 0 0 

590 

645 

645 

29-96 

42-07 

42*07 


Total Taluqd6ri 

47 

2 

28,645 0 0 

38,080 

40,746 

42,770 

32-94 

42-24 

49*31 





"Mufrid ISslati 

V. 






3 

Abdul Wahid Khan 

n 

... 

3,150 0 0 

4,100 

4,820 

4,820 

30-16 

53-02 

6302 

4 

Sheikh Ahmad ( Khalts 

6 


2,175 0 0 

2,830 

3,480 

3,960 

30-11 

60-00 

82 00 


Uusen Khan 7 









Bahadur, (. Under Quzara ... 

2 

... 

560 0 0 

725 

890 

890 

29-46 

68-93 

58-93 


Total 

8 

... 

2,735 0 0 

3,555 

4,370 

4,850 

29-98 

69-78 

77'33 

6 

Rajai Tashnq Husen ... ... 

8 


1,035 0 0 

1,410 

1,780 

2,150 

36 23 

71-98 

107*73 

6 

Muhammad Askari and others 

3 


645 0 0 

820 

820 

820 

2713 

27-13 

27*13 

7 

Ahmad Said, Ac. 

3 


690 10 8 

770 

915 

915 


54-82 

54*82 

8 

Mazhar Huaen ... 

3 


620 10 8 

810 

900 

900 


44-93 

44*93 

9 

Mnhammad Ismail Khan, Ac. 

2 


265 0 0 

410 

615 

618 

54-72 

94-34 

133-21 

10 

Ahmad Sultan 

2 


2,325 0 0 

3,020 

3,330 

3,330 

29-8!) 

43.23 

43-23 

11 

Mohammad Ismail Khan and others ... 

2 

»«« 

1,000 0 0 

1,380 

1,770 

2,050 

725 


77-00 

105-00 

12 

Syed Husen ... 

2 


603 0 0 

726 

725 

28-77 

28*77 

28-77 

13 

Ahmad Salamat-ul-lah ... ... 

2 


107 0 0 

140 

160 

160 

30-84 

49 53 

49-53 

14 

Mahabir Prasad, Ac. ... ... 

2 

as. 

615 0 0 

805 

825 

825 

3080 

84*15 

84-15 


Total, Mufrid Estates ... 

43 

... 

13,661 5 4 

17,945 

20,930 

22,163 

31-45 

53*32 

62-85 


Single Mufrid ( “,ed •” 

m ^ V. Perpetually leased, 

44 

1 


9,461 0 0 
895 0 0 

12,188 

1,160 

175 

14,128 

1,180 

14,813 

1,180 

28-82 

29-61 

49-33 

31-84 

56-57 

31-84 


1 

... 

136 10 8 

215 

235 

27-74 

56-94 

71*53 


Total 

46 

... 

10,492 10 8 

13,523 

15,523 

16,228 

28-88 


54-66 


Total Pargana (Revenue paying) ... 

136 

2 

62,789 0 0 

69,558 

77,198 

81,161 

31-77 

46-24 

68-74 


Mu4fi (Revenue-free) mahala ... 

9 


1,128 0 0 

2,190 

2,190 

2,190 

94-16 

94-15 

9415 


Nazul luahal ... 

i 


lsj 

24 

24 

24 

, . . 


... 


Kachhar rnahal ... ... 

3 

... 

309 0 0 

295 

295 

295 

... 

... 

•• 


Total pargana 

149 

2 

54,226 O 0 

72,057 

79,707 

■Piis 

32-88 

46-99 

54-29 





Pabgana Rami 

?UR. 







r Khalsa 

91 

4 

40,155 0 0 

65,380 


60,985 

37*92 

40-56 

51-87 

1 

Raja Rampal J Sub-settled 

25 

4 

12,832 8 0 

10,020 

16,895 

16,925 

24-83 

31-65 

31-89 


Singh. J Perpetually leased, 

38 


13,980 0 0 

18,080 

20,385 

20,785 

29-32 

45 81 

48-67 


C Under Guzara ... 

2 

... 

985 0 0 

1,280 

1,440 

1,440 

29-95 

46*19 

46-19 


Total 

156 

4 

67,902 8 O 

90,760 

95,160 

100,135 



47-40 

2 

Rani Jaibans C fettled ” 

“■ uar * (. Perpetually leased 

18 

1 

8,695 0 0 

10,340 



18*92 

18-92 

18-92 

8 

1 

5,690 0 0 

6,945 


7,305 


28-38 

28*38 


3 


1,745 0 0 

2,175 


2,270 

24-64 

mm 

30-09 


Total 

29 

1 

16,130 0 0 

19,460 

19,916 

19,915 

20-64 

23-46 

23-46 


Total Taluqdari 

185 

6 

84,082 8 0 

1 ,10,220 

1,16,075 

1,20,050 

31-09 

30-86 

42-78 





Mufrid Estat 

e 






3 

Bahu Narain Singh ... ... 

2 


1,386 0 O 

1,800 

2,220 

2,440 

29-87 

60-17 

76-05 


Total Pargana 

187 

7 

85,468 8 0 

1 ,12,020 

1,17,295 

1,22,490 

3106 

37-28 

43-31 


Beti lake in Behar ... 

5 



*5,320 


6,320 

... 

... 

... 


Total District Partfibgarb 

... 


9,91,416 0 0 

12,50,278 



26-61 

34*27 

37-79 


* Assessment for Beti Khas to take effeot from 1802 A. D. anil for the other Beti Lake Mahals from 1900 A. D. 


C. E. CRAWFORD, 

Settlement OJJleer. 


Remarks. 























































































Statement showing enhancement of sanctioned revenue of eachpurgana showing progressive rises in the Partdbgarh district corrected up to 20th May 1898 
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W. B. T0CEEB, 
Settle meat Officer. 
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W. K. TUCKEB, 
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Statement showing financial results of assessments corrected up to 20 tk May 1898. 
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W. B. TUCKER, 
StUiemnt Offietr. 
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Statement showing result of case work done in the original side by each court in the Partdbgarh 


Settlement. 


| Serial number. | 

Name of officers. 


I Disposed of. 

Transferred to other 
courts. 

| Percentage 

« 

© 

O OJ 
u d 

S § 

P •« 

A 

s a 

cn o 
e$ u 
© q-t 

-2 

*o £ p 
t* o 

® o 

u 

¥ ® tn 

p © 

a g -s 

p JS o 
A 

"3 

43 

© 

H 

i 

*c 

© 

s 

a 

O 

Otherwise. 

73 

P 

£-• 

Of column 6 out 
of column 5. 

Of column 7 out of 
column 5. 

Of column 8 out 
of column 5. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

1 

Mr. J. Sanders, Settlement Officer 

2,148 

98 

2,240 

852 

1,307 

2,159 

87 

37'93 

58-19 

96-12 

2 

, r W. B. Tucker, ,, „ 

465 

24 

489 

183 

3 53 

336 

153 

37-42 

31-29 

68-71 

3 

„ W. H. Moreland, „ ,, 

95 

42 

137 

129 

4 

133 

4 

91-16 

2-92 

■Mill 

4 

M. Mohamed Ahmed, Deputy Collector ... 

17,252 

427 

17,079 i 

8,350 

8,721 

17,074 

605 

47-23 

49-35 

96-58 

5 

„ Ihsau Ilahi, „ „ 

• 5,548 


5,548 

3,660 

1,225 

4,885 

663 

65-97 ! 

22-08 

88-05 

6 

„ Saiyid Ali Bahadur, „ „ 

6,491 

605 

7,090 

6,411 

1,681 . 


4 

76-25 


99-94 

7 

„ Kanhaiya Lai, „ „ 


58 

58 1 

37 

21 

68 


63-79 

36-21 


8 

„ Abdul Karim', ., „ 

328 


328 1 

132 

196 

328 


40-24 

l&JMia 


9 

„ Nur-nl Hasan, „ ., 

211 

**• 

211 

199 

42 

241 

*.* 

82-57 

17-43 

iflwjl 

10 

Mr. C. E. Crawford, Settlement Officer ... 

11 


14 

6 

8 

13 

mmm 


57-14 

. 92-86 

11 

ft. Bhajan Lai, Deputy Collector 

1,982 

602 

2,584 

1,292 

687 

1,979 

605 

25 m 

26 58 

76-68 

12 

Mr. L. H. Turner, Settlement Officer 


... 

... 1 


■OH 


... 



... 

I 

Total 

34,504 

1,856 

36,420 I 

20,250 


34,298 

• 2,122 

5560 

38-67 

94-17 


•Transferred to Settlement Courts ... 1,850 
„ „ District Courts ... 200 


Total ... 2,122 


Statement showing result of decisions of appeals in appellate court in the Partdbgarh Settlement. 


Serial number. | 

Name of officers. 

■ 


Disposed of. 

Transferred to other 
courts. 

Percentage. 

f d 

j? 

«n 

w 

73 

& 

ft 

<1 

Appeal, transferr¬ 
ed from other 
courts. 

Total, 

Confirmed. 

Eerersed. 

*T3 

« 

■d 

d 

a 

a 

V 

05 

Total. 

-43 

a 

o 

a 

g a 

B a 

.3*0 
o £ 

« mV. 

MH ° 

o 

Of column 7 out of 
column 9. 

Of column 8 out of 
column 9. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 

Mr. J. Sanders, Settlement Officer 

541 

21 

565 

467 

90 

6 

562 

3 

83-10 

16-01 

■89 

2 

„ W. B. Tucker, „ „ 

264 

131 

395 

146 

34 

2 

182 

213 

80-22 

1868 

1T0 

3 

W. H. Moreland, „ „ 

132 

38 

170 

107 

20 

... 

127 

43 

84-25 

16-75 


4 

,, C. E. Crawford, „ ,, 

44 

133 

177 

81 

11 

... 

92 

85 

88-04 

11-96 

... 

5 

„ L, H, Turner, „ „ 

... 

21 

21 

11 

10 

... 

21 


52-38 

47-62 

... 


Total ... 

984 

344 

1,328 

812 

105 

7 

984 

344 

82-52 

16-77 

•71 


Statement showing result of appeals from the decisions of lower courts in settlement of Partdbgarh 

district. 
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d 

75 

*c 
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QQ 


i £ 
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1* 

© 
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ft 

«w 
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u . 

K»a 

a- 

A 

( Heault of appeal decisions 
being 

•R h 
-■ (0 

• s 

to 

« • 

c 0 o 

Sag 
& = * 

L. O O 

0, « « 
p- 

9 

Porcentago. 

Name of officers 

"a © 

2 <=> S 
? « 
U-I Q r—. 

© u p 
U rtf c 

OJ cj Lr 

,© er. .J* 
a © f- 

2 ft o 

p 

& 

© 

a 

t-e 

ta 

e 

o 

O 

Reversed- 

© 

np 

P 

a 

a 

© 

« 

Total. 

Column 5 out 
of column 8. 

-g oa 
° a 

to a 

aS 

1 s 

1 P 

Column 7 out 
of column 8. 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

ii 

12 

l 

M. Mohamed Ahmed, Deputy Collector 

17,074 

606 

521 

81 

4 

60 6 

3-55 


13-37 

•66 

2 

„ Ihsan Ilahi, ,, ,, 

4,885 

36 

33 

2 

1 

36 



5-56 

2-78 

3 

„ Saiyid Ali Bahadur, „ „ 

7,002 

231 

165 

64 

2 

231 

8-26 


27-70 

•87 

4 

„ Kanhaiya Lai, „ „ 

53 

2 

1 

1 

... 

2 

3-45 

60-00 

50-00 

... 

6 

„ Abdul Karim, „ „ 

‘328 

22 

19 

3 ! 

... 

22 

6-71 

86-36 

13-64 

>** 

6 

,, tiur-ul Hasan, „ „ 

241 

9 

6 

3 


9 

3-73 

66-67 

83-33 


7 

B. Bhajan Lai, „ „ 

1,979 

78 

67 

11 


78 

3-94 

85-90 

14-10 

... 


Total 

31,657 

984 

812 

165 

i 

7 

984 

3-11 

82-62 

16-77 

•71 


w. B. TUCKEB, 

Settlement Officer. 
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Statement showing gross expenditure of the Settlement Department of the 

Part&bgarh district. 


Budget head. 

Sub-head. 

Gross expendi¬ 
ture of settlement 

1 

2 

3 

Salaries ... j 

Settlement Officer, 1st grade ... ... ... 

Settlement Deputy Collector ... ... 

Total, Salaries' ... 

Rs. a. p. 

67,971 15 9 
24,366 13 11 

92,338 13 8 

Fixed Establishment ... £ 
Temporary Establishment, £ 

Variable Establishment.,. | 

Clerks on less than Rs. 200 ... ... 

Servants and guards „. ... ... 

Clerks ... ... ... ... ... 

Servants ... „ ... 

Fiold Superintendents (Peskhara) ... ... ... 

Field Amins ... ... ... 

Outdoor servants (mirdahas) ‘ ... ... 

29,478 10 3 
3,897 4 6 
73,944 2 7 
1,221 7 8 
2,703 8 9 
18,051 10 4 
7,544 9 1 

Allowances ... £ 

Total, Establishment ... 

Travelling allowance of officers ... ... ... 

Ditto ditto of establishment ... 

1,36,841 6 4 

6,401 1 0 
1,G05 8 0 


Total, Allowances 

7,066 9 0 

Supplies and services ^ 

Reproduction of field maps ... ... ... 

Cost of instruments and their repairs ... ... 

Charges for the services of processes of the Settlement 
Department. 

Job work ... 

8,659 3 6 

1.936 5 9 

2.937 6 9 

18,185 13 8 

f 

Contingencies ... 

* 

Total, Supplies and Services ... 

Country stationery ... ... ... 

Hot and cold weather charges ... ... 

Purchase of tents 

Carriage of tents ... ... 

Purchase of effico furniture ... ... 

Telegram charges ... ... ... ... 

Postage charges ... ... , ... ... 

Cash postage and registry charges ... ... 

Kents, rates and taxes ... ... ... 

Miscellaneous contingencies of fixed establishment ... 

Ditto of field establishment 

31,718 12 8 

2,479 0 4 
1,041 5 9 
1,334 12 0 
2,015 2 10 
1,261 6 4 
46 13 0 
363 0 0 
64 10 0 
2,400 0 0 
690 6 3 
746 1 11 

Total, Contingencies 

Gba>'» Total 

Net 

12,482 8 6 

2,80.398 1 1 
*—9,754 8 0 

2,70,643 9 1 


* Deduct— 

On account of sale of waste paper and furniture ... „ 

On account of furniture transferred to other Settlements and to 
District ... ... ... ... 

Cost of court fees and process fees realized ... ... .. 


Rs. a. p. 
410 4 0 

1,982 4 0 
7,35 0 0 0 


Total ... 9,754 8 0 


Statement showing incidence of expenditure incurred in Part&bgarh Settlement . 


Serial No. 

Expenditure, 

Amount spent. 

Incidence 
of expendi’ 
ture per 
acre, 
923,542* 

Incidence 
per square 
mile, 1,448, 

Incidence 
per field, 
1,493,660. 

Incidence 
per viliago 

2,214. 

m 

1 

a 

<3 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ra. a* p, 

r i 


1 

Gross expenditure 



194 5 1 




2 

Net expenditure after deducting 
items claimable by Settlement, 

|2,70,643 9 1 

0 4 8 

187 8 11 

0 2 11 

122 8 10 



20 


w. a. TUCKER, 

Settlement Officer. 
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RESOLUTION. 

Revenue Department. 

Dated Naini Tal, the 17 th April 1899. 

Read— 

Letter from the Joint Socretary to the Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 

No. ^4^ ', dated 17th October 1898, submitting the Final Settlement Report of the Partabgarh dis- 

1""' 93 

trict by Mr. J, Sanders, I.C.S., together with a review thereon by the Settlement Commissioner for 
Oudh. 

Observations. —Proceedings in connection with the re-settle¬ 
ment of the district of Partabgarh commenced in 1889, when an esti¬ 
mate of the probablo results of re-assessment was framed; the district 
was formally placed under settlement in 1891, and the proceedings wore 
formally closed in 1896. Some reductions of revenue were, however, 
subsequently made, and, while the report was printed in 1896, it was not 
till 1898 that final statistics showing the results of all the changes made 
in the Settlement Officer’s original proposals were received. There has 
thus been great delay in dealing with the final report, and it is neces¬ 
sary again to call attention to the orders regarding the punctual sub¬ 
mission of these reports. 

2. The difficulty of dealing with the report in this case has been 
increased by the nature of the report itself. It is crowded with irrel¬ 
evant matter, w ith quotations from official and unofficial sources, bulky 
and unnecessary statistics, and notes on the circumstances of individual 
villages, that are entirely out of place. It is to be regretted that the 
orders as to confining settlement reports to the actual work of the set¬ 
tlement A\ere not impressed on the Settlement Officer, but the Board 
have now issued directions that will prevent any misapprehension on 
the subject in the future. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees that this 
report need not be published for general unofficial use. 

3. The report, while voluminous, is not well arranged, and the 
Settlement Commissioner has felt it necessary to prepare anew an 
abstract of the proceedings. This he has done in an excellent sketch, in 
which all the salient points affecting the assessments have been dealt 
with concisely and clearly. Mr. Hooper’s statement of the case relieves 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the necessity of going over the ground in 
any detail. 

4. Partabgarh was one of the first districts in Oudh to be settled 
under the revised rules for making assessments—to use language that is 
sufficiently accurate—on the patwaris records. The rules were inten¬ 
tionally framed so as to prevent the assessing officer as far as possible 
from using other material than actual rents where he found them 
recorded; or, when estimates had to be framed, from framing them at 
other rates than those found actually to be paid for similar land in 
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the neighbourhood. The intention was doubtless to prevent over¬ 
assessment, by restraining the Settlement Officer from acting on his 
own judgment of what the value of land was and confining him, 
with certain specified exceptions, to taking its value as he found it 
recorded. 

5. The district of Partabgarh offered exceptional facilities for 
treatment under this system, owing to the large area for which cash 
rents were actually recorded. Over 72 per cent, of the total area 
assessed was held on cash rents, and out of the total rental assets of nearly 
30 lakhs of rupees, over 22 lakhs consisted of recorded cash rents. There 
was thus an exceptionally large area of which the valuation was taken 
direct from the patwdris records, and the Settlement Officer had excep¬ 
tionally ample materials for the derivation of the rates to be used in 
the assessment of lands for which no genuine rent was recorded. 

6. The result, however, of his operations in the first pargana 
assessed, pargana Patti, was not satisfactory. The assessments produced 
much discontent, complaints were numerous and were, as the subsequent 
proceedings showed, not without justification. The assessments, which 
gave an enhancement of 56 per cent, on the previous assessment, had to 
be revised several times, each revision involving a reduction, until in 
the end the percentage of enhancement was brought down to 38 per 
cent. 

7. The causes of the original over-assessment are important as 
indicating the limitations within which assessments can safely be 
based on recorded rents. In the proceedings of Settlement Officers in 
other districts in Oudh and elsewhore exception has been taken to 
their understating the assets of the tract under assessment. In 
his original work in Partabgarh the Settlement Officer appears to have 
gone to the other extreme. In hardly any case did he reject rent- 
rolls as inadequate; but he laboured conscientiously to show the full 
assets, and made insufficient allowance for considerations that 
required attention in dealing with assets so arrived at. The area 
assessed on was very full; the attested rents were in many villages 
largely in excess of those previously disclosed; rents which were 
unquestionably too high were at first accepted as suitable for assessing 
on; the valuations of assumption areas were made at rates which may 
not have been above the full letting value of the land, but were 
excessive considering the caste of the cultivators; and insufficient 
allowance was made for short collections of rents and for improvements 
made by the proprietors. These defects were removed in the revisional 
proceedings, and in the remaining parganas of the district the Settle¬ 
ment Officer, profiting by the criticisms on his original work, avoided 
the errors of his earlier assessments. 

8. The lessons to be learned from this report are, in the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor’s opinion, that the rules originally framed for the con¬ 
duct of assessments under the new system were based on an extreme 
view of the extent to which the greater accuracy of the records had 
simplified the proceedings of settlement; that it is practically impos¬ 
sible for a Collector of a district to conduct a re-settlement of the 
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district successfully in addition to liis other work ; that it was a 
serious error to dispense with tlie “ rate report ” (since re-introduced) 
preparatory to assessment; and that no system that can be devised 
can dispense with the exercise of a judicious discretion on the Settle¬ 
ment Officer’s part, and of careful control and guidance on the part 
of higher authorities, especially in the initial stages of the work. 

9. The total enhancement of revenue is almost exactly three and 
a half lakhs of rupees, or 35 5 per cent, on the former revenue. The full 
demand, owing to the graduation of the assessments in cases in which 
the enhancements are exceptionally high, will not he reached for ten 
years. The enhancement is partly due to extension of cultivation, the 
increase in the cultivated area since last settlement being returned as 
over 11 per cent., but it is chiefly owing to increase in the rental value 
of land, rents having been raised considerably in this thickly popula¬ 
ted district. The rents, though high, are, in the Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner’s opinion, well established, and allowance for the possibility 
of their being in excess of the amounts that can be realized from year 
to year has been made by the successive reductions in the proposals for 
pargana Patti, by the adoption of more moderate valuations else¬ 
where, and by taking a low percentage of the assets, the assessment on 
the whole district being below 16 per cent, of the net assets as shown 
by the Settlement Officer. The Board, while not taking a favourable 
view of Mr. Sanders’ methods, arc of opinion that there can be no 
doubt of the moderation of the settlement, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor is not, on the whole, disposed to differ from this conclusion, to 
which he would add that such moderation is essential in a district like 
this, where the competition for land has allowed rents to be forced up 
to an exceptional extent. The Lieutenant-Governor therefore con¬ 
firms the settlement, and accepts the proposals of the Settlement 
Commissioner that the term should in the case of mahals settled for the 
full period of settlement be fixed so as to expire on the following 
dates:— 

Tahsil Patti ... ... ... 30th June 1924. 

„ Kunda... ... ... „ 1925, 

„ Partabgarh ... ... „ 1926. 

10. The expense of the settlement was Rs. 2,70,000, or Rs. 194 
per square mile. The charge falls at a somewhat lower rate than in 
Unao, but it is very high and shows that no economical advantage has 
been gained by combining the offices of Settlement Officer and Collec¬ 
tor. 

11. Mr. Sanders’ work has throughout been painstaking and 
conscientious, but his desire to secure the interests of the Government 
led him at the outset to overlook considerations telling in favour of 
the landowning classes, and engendered some degree of bias against 
those classes and a want of sympathy with their point of view, 
which led to over-assessment at the commencement and which are 
still prominent in his final report. His original mistake must be 
attributed largely to want of guidance at the start; when his mistakes 
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had been pointed out he laboured hard to correct them, and the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor, while regretting the defects of his earlier work and the 
style and length of the report in which lie gives an account of, and 
endeavours to justify his, proceedings, acknowledges the conscienti¬ 
ousness with which he strove to acquit himself of the very onerous, 
double duties imposed on him. 

Order. —Ordered that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, for the information of the Board. 

J. 0. MILLER, 

Chief Secy, to Govt., N.- W. P. and Oudh . 



